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Preface 








AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS 1994 is the first of an annual series which aims to monitor changes 
in Australian social conditions over time. An examination of social trends tells us not only 
where we are now and where we have come from, but also where we are headed. 


The report brings together statistics and indicators for a range of areas of social concern: 
population, family, health, education, work, income and housing. It has particular relevance 
for decision makers and those involved in social policy, both within and outside government. 
But it is also intended for broader community use as a compendium of information about our 
changing society, and as a reference source for those wishing to participate in informed 
discussion and debate on social issucs. 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS provides a statistical perspective on Australia's people, their 
activities, characteristics and social well-being. The information is presented both in summary 
tables of indicators and in a series of reviews exploring current social issues. These reviews 
aim to tell the story behind the numbers. In bringing data together, the reviews highlight 
connections and relationships. They raise questions as well as giving answers. An additional 
feature is the inclusion of international data. 


Each issue of AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS will also serve as a window on the wide variety of 
social, demographic and labour statistics available from the many ABS collections, and from 
other sources. This first report contains a special feature chapter on religion in Australia, 
drawing principally on data collected in the 1991 Census. Future issues will contain special 
features on other topics, new reviews, and updated and expanded summary tables and 
international comparisons. It is hoped that, with time, this annual series will provide an 
invaluable historical perspective on social change in Australia. 


LAN CASTLES 
Australian Statistician 
Australian Bureau of Statistics 
Canberra ACT 
May 1994 
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Symbols 
The following symbols used in tables mean: 


na. mot available 
nya, not yet available 
not applicable 
— nil of rounded to zero 
p preliminary — figures or series subject to revision 
” subject to high sampling variability 
** data suppressed due to unacceptably high sampling variability 


Other usages 


Where figures have been rounded, discrepancies may occur between the sums of the 
component items and totals. 


Unless otherwise stated, where source data used in the calculation of percentages included a 
non-response category (i.e. not stated), it has been excluded from the calculations. Total 
numbers shown with such percentages include the number of non-responses. 


Enquiries about these statistics 


General enquiries about the content and interpretation of statistics in this publication should 
be addressed to: 


DThirector 

Social Analysis and Reporting Section 
ABS 

PO Box 10 

Belconnen ACT 2616 

(06) 252 7187 


Contacts for detailed enquiries are listed at the end of each review. 


Enquiries about the availability of more recent data from ABS should be directed to 
Information Services in your nearest ABS office (see p. 209). 


ABS publications and services 


A complete list of ABS publications produced in Canberra and each of the State Offices is 
contained in the ABS catalogue of publications and products (1101.0) which is available from 
any ABS office. 


In many cases, the ABS can also provide information which is not published or which is 
historical or compiled from a variety of published and unpublished sources. Information of 
this kind may be obtained through the Information Consultancy Service. This information may 
be made available in one or more of the following forms: consultancy reports, microfiche, 
floppy disk, magnetic tape, computer printout or photocopy. Charges are generally made for 
such information. Inquiries may be made by contacting Information Services in your nearest 
ABS office (see p. 209). 
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National and State summary tables........2 


POPULATION COMPOSITION 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people......5 


At the 1991 Census 1.6% of the population identified themselves as being 
af Aboriginal or Torres Strait Islander origin. On average, Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander people were younger than other Australians, 


POPULATION GROWTH 


Birthplaces of Australia's settlers... 





The UK continues to be the largest source of settlers despite a more 
varied immigration program in recent years. 


migra ae ieee ade acco cece eiais acest alee teen ns asec sda unas 


Almost equal numbers of former settlers and other Australian residents 
jeft Australia permanently in 1992. More than half of them intended to 
settle in New Zealand, UK or ireland. 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander fertility..18 


Leveis of fertility among the Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
population are considerably higher than those for the rest of the 
population. State and Territory differences reflect differences in 
urbanisation, education and labour force status. 


Aged of Australia ceescccesncneetn assess lille 


Although most aged people live in the capital cities, many move to 
coastal resorts on retirement. 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


Projections of the aged population... 27 


In line with many other western industrialised countries, Australia’s 
populaticn is ageing. By 2041 the proportion of the population aged 65 
years and over is expected to almost double. 
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Population — national summary 


COMPOSITION | Units | 1963 1904 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Total population 15393 15579 15788 16018 16264 16532 16814 17065 17284 17483 17661 
Male population 7686 7778 7889 8000 8118 93249 8388 8511 8615 8711 8797 
Female population 7707 7801 7906 8018 8146 8289 8427 8554 BEEO 8772 BBR 
Median age 302 35 308 $%3pit 313 316 #318 321 324 327 339 
Dependency ratio 052 052 G51 o51 o5d 050 O50 049 O50 050 0.50 


Aged 0-14 years O37 o356 o36 O35 o34 O34 o39 o88 O83 o33 40233 


Aged 65 years and over 015 015 O16 O16 O16 O16 O16 O17 O17 O17 O18 


Overseas born (of population) 211 210 211 212 215 220 224 228 229 230 228 


Born in non-English speaking 
countries (cf population) 


Living in capital citias (cf population) 


11.6 11.6 We? 11.8 12.1 12.4 12.8 13.1 13.3 13.5 13.5 


636 635 635 638 639 639 638 637 6396 634 £/fya 


GROWTH 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 


Growth rate 1.38 1.21 1.34 1.46 1.53 1.65 le 1.49 1.28 4.15 1.02 


Net overseas migration rate 0.48 0.32 O47 0.64 0.78 0.92 0.95 G.74 0.51 0.37 0.20 


Rate of naturat increase 0.85 084 O82 O78 O72 O77 O78 O79 083 078 O82 


Nat reproduction rate 092 090 O91 O80 088 O88 o88 0981 O89 O91 Nya. 


Crude dirth rate (par 1,000 
population) 


Crude daath rate (par 1,000 
population) 


Permanent and long-term arrivals 


158 163 154 15.2 16.0 149 145 15.4 14.9 15.1 mya. 
7.2 fe 74 2 te 7.2 7.4 7.0 6.9 ft MY.8. 


727f 1453 1633 1864 2045 2423 2499 2319 2364 2342 2038 


Refuges arrivals 17.1 14.8 14.9 11.8 11.1 11.1 10.9 119 ?.f 7.2 10.9 


Permanent and tong-term 


g7, ; ; : : 
departures 3 98.8 95.3 92.5 95.3 99.0 1126 1281 1416 1443 4141.1 





OM ROLES tw Units | 1996 2001 2005 2011 2016 2021 2026 2031 2036 2041 


Total population 20096 20952 21760 22528 23241 23874 24410 24858 


Male population $980 10405 10791 11153 11482 11768 12007 127210 
Female population 10105 10547 10969 11375 11759 12106 12403 12648 
Median age 36.6 38.0 3930 397 40.4 40.9 41.4 416 
Dependency ratio 049 O49 O52 O85 O58 O61 O69 0.65 


Aged 0-14 years 030 029 O28 o28 of8 029 oOo29 «9029 


Aged 65 years and over 019 21 O24 O27 030 0.33 0.35 0.36 


S-yeer average growth rate 095 O84 O76 a70 O88 oOo84 oOo45 O86 








Population estimates and orojections are for 30 June. Population 
owe fipures Sarat birth, death and net reproduction rates) are for 
the year ended 30 June. 


Population — State summary 


COMPOSITION 


Total population 
Male population 
Female population 
Median age 
Dependency ratio 
Aged 0-14 yaars 
Aged 65 years and over 
Overseas born fot population} 
Born in non-English ai 


countries {af population 
Living in capital city (of population} 


GROWTH 


Growth rate 

Net overseas migration rate 
Nat interstate migration rate 
Rate of natural increase 
Net reproduction rate 
Crude birth rate (per 1,000 


population} 
Crude death rate (per 1,000 


population} 

Permanent and tong-term arrivals 
Refuges arrivals 

Interstate arrivals 

Permanent and long-term 


departures 
Interstate departures 


Total papulation 
Male population 
Famalé popuiation 
Median age 
Dependency ratio 
Aged 0-14 years 


Aged 65 years and over 





6 008.6 
2 987.6 
3021.0 
33.4 
0.51 
0.32 
0.18 
23.1 
15.2 


62.1 


ai [Yous | NSW 


1992-93 
1992-93 
1992-93 


1992-93 


1992-93 
1992-93 
1992-93 


1992-93 


1992-93 





0.84 
G.25 
0.25 
0.84 
0.94 


15.5 


4045.0 
41? 
0.66 
0.29 


0.37 


Vic. 


4 462.1 
2210.3 
2251.8 
33.2 
0.49 
0.32 
0.18 
24.4 


16.9 


0.77 


148 


59.7 
32.9 


88.3 


Vic. 


5 282.2 
2557.9 
2724.3 
426 
0.67 
0.28 


0.40 


Gid 


3112.6 
1 559.6 
1 653.0 
32.4 
0.55 
0.34 
0.17 
16.8 
6.9 


45.7 


Qid 


2.71 
0.15 
1.70 
0.86 
0.93 
15.1 
6.8 
29.2 
0.6 
117.0 
20.9 


66.7 


Gd 


§ 653.8 
2 903.1 
e 950.7 
412 
0.63 
0.29 


0.34 


SA 


1 461.7 
725.6 
736.1 

34.3 
0.51 
0.31 
0.20 
22.5 
10.8 
73.1 


SA 


0.36 
0.12 
0.34 
0.58 
0.81 
13.3 
7.5 
9.9 
0.5 
26.8 
6.8 
31.4 


SA 


1 622.3 
799.2 
823.1 

44.8 
0.68 
0.26 


0.42 


WA 


1677.6 
842.9 
834.6 

32.3 
0.49 
0.34 
0.15 
29.3 
12.0 


fee 


WA 


1.24 
0.31 
0.01 
0.91 
0.90 
15.1 

6.0 
22.3 

0.7 
33.1 
143 


32.4 


WA 


2 786.2 
1 367.0 
1419.2 
41.0 
0.63 
0.29 


0.34 


Taa. 


471.7 
233.9 
e378 
33.2 
0.54 
0.35 
0.19 
10.7 
4.0 


40.1 


Tas. 


0.40 
0.03 
—0.29 
0.66 
9.93 
148 
79 
2.0 
6.0 
12.4 
1.6 


13.6 


Tas. 


537.7 
2o5.6 
272.1 
45.0 
0.70 
0.28 


0.43 


NT 


168.3 
87.5 
80.8 
276 
0.45 
0.40 
0.04 
18.1 

5.3 


46.4 


NT 


0.70 
6.05 
—1.19 
1.84 
1.13 
22.3 
46 
1.4 
0.1 
16.2 
+4 


18.1 


NT 


294.9 
151.0 
1434.3 
348 
0.55 
0.34 


0.22 


ACT 


e989 
150.14 
148.8 
30.0 
0.41 
0.32 
0.08 
23.6 
14.1 


98.6 


ACT 


1.64 
—0.16 
0.55 
1.23 
0.84 
16.5 
4.1 
6.5 
0.1 
21.4 
5.3 


19.6 


ACT 


546.0 
270.2 
269.8 
39.1 
0.56 
0.27 


0.29 


“Reference periods: Population estimates (except overseas born and born in non-En 
speaking countries which are Census based} and projections are for 30 


June, 


Aust. 


17 661.5 
8797.4 
8 864.0 

33.0 
0.50 
0.33 
0.18 
22.9 
13.3 


63.4 


AUSt. 


1.02 


0.20 


0.82 
0.91 
15.1 
7.1 
203.8 


10.5 


141.1 


Aust. 


24 658.4 
12 210.3 
12 646.1 
41.8 
0.65 
0.29 


0.36 





Crude birth rate — number of live births registered 
during the calendar year per 1,000 of the mean 
estimated resident population. 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.0} 


Crude death rate — number of deaths registered during 
the calendar year per 1,000 of the mean estimated 
resident population. 

Reference: Deaths, Australia (3302.0) 


Dependency ratio — the ratio of the dependent 
population (aged 0-14 years and 65 years and over) 
per person of working age (15-64 years}. 
Reference: Estimated Resident Population by Sex 
and Age: States and Territories of Australia (3201.03 


Growth rate — change in the population during the year 
expressed as 4 proportion (per cent) of the 
population at the beginning of the year. 

Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.03 


Interstate arrivals — arrivals from other States or 
Territories of Australia who intend to stay 
permanently. 

Reference: Australian Dernographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Interstate departures — permanent departures to 
other States or Territories of Australia. 
Refererice: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Long-term arrivais — persons arriving from 
overseas who intend to stay in Australia for one year 
or more and Australian residents returning from an 
overseas visit of one year or more. 
Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3404.0) 


Long-term departures —- departures of Australian 
residents who intend to stay temporarily overseas for 
one year or more and departures of visitors who had 
stayed in Australia for one year or more. 

Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3404.0) 


Median age — the age at which half the population is 
older and half is younger. 
Reference: Estimated Resident Population by Sex 
and Age: States and Territories of Australia (4201.0) 


Net interstate migration rate — interstate arrivals (as 
defined} minus interstate departures (as defined} 
during the year, expressed as a proportion (per 
cent) of the population at the beginning of the year. 
Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.05 


Net overseas migration rata — permanent and 
long-term arrivals (as defined) minus permanent and 
long-term departures (as defined} during the year 
expressed as a proportion (per cent) of the 
population at the beginning of the year. 

Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.9) 


Net reproduction rate — the number of daughters that a 
cohort of newborm fernale babies will bear during 
their lifetime, assuming fixed age-specific birth rates 
and a fixed set of mortality rates. 

Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 


(3101.0) 


Non-English speaking countries — all overseas 
countries except United Kingdom, Ireland, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Canada and the United States 
of America. 

Reference: Estimated Resident Population by 
Country of Birth, Age and Sex, Australia (3221.05 


Population — definitions and references 


Permanent arrivals — persons arriving from 
overseas with the intention of settling permanently 
in Australia. It includes those with migrant visas, 
{regardless of stated intended period of stay}, New 
Zealand citizens who indicate an intention to settle, 
and those who are otherwise elipible to settle e.g. 
overseas born children of Australian citizens. 
Reference: Qverseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3404.0) 


Permanent departures — Australian residents, 
including former settlers, who on departure state 
that they do not intend to return to Australia. 
Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3404.0) 


Population projections — the ABS produces population 
projections using the cohort component method 
which takes a base year population for each sex by 
single years of age and advances it year by year by 
applying assumptions about future mortality and 
Migration. Assumed age-specific fertility rates are 
applied to the female populations of child-bearing 
ages to provide the new cohort of births. This 
procedure is repeated for each year in the projection 
period for each State and Territory and for Australia. 
The ABS produces several series of population 
projections based on different combinations of 
assumptions about mortality, fertility and migration. 
The assumptions underlying Series A most closely 
reflect prevailing trends and comprise: declining 
rates of mortality; a constant level of fertility (total 
fertility rate of 1.88 for Australia}; low levels of 
overseas migration (rising to 70,000 per year by the 
year 2000 then remaining constant); and continuing 
high levels of interstate migration. 

Reference: Projections of the Populations of 
Australia, States and Territories, 1993-2041 (3222.0) 


Rate of natural increase — the excess of births over 
deaths during the year expressed as a proportion 
(per cent} of the population at the beginning of the 
year. 

Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Refugee arrivals — comprises those who arrive under 
the refugee program (which provides protection for 
people who have fled thelr country because of 
persecution}; those who arrive under the 
humanitarian programs (those who leave their 
country because of significant discrimination 
amounting to gross violation of human rights}: and 
those who arrive under the Special Assistance 
Catepory (groups determined by the Minister to be 
of special concern to Australia and in real need but 
who do not come under the traditional humanitarian 
categories, It includes those externally displaced 
people who have close family links with Australia), 
Reference: Bureau of Immigration and Population 
Research Australian immigration Consolidated 
Statistics 





Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander people 





At the 1991 Cenaus 
265,459 Austraifans 
identified 
themselves as 
being of Aboriginai 
or Torres Strait 
isiander origin. 


COMPOSITION | 


Australia's Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander population is recognised as a 
socially and economically disadvantaged 
group within Australian society and is the 
focus of much social research, government 
policy and political debate. Provision of 
reliable national data on Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander people is an important 
priority for government and has Jed to 
improvements in census coverage and 
collection methodology, and to the 
development of the National Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander Survey. 


At the 1991 Census, 265,459 persons, 
representing 1.6% of the population, 
identified themselves as being of Aboriginal 
or Torres Strait Islander origin. Of these 
26,884 stated Torres Strait Islander origin 
and 238,575 stated Aboriginal origin. 


Geographic distribution 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 
comprised only a small proportion of the 
population in all States except the Northern 
Territory where more than one in five were 
Aboriginal. However, the numbers of 
Aboriginal people were larger in New South 
Wales, Queensland and Western Australia 
than in the Northern Territory, while over 
half of all Torres Strait Islanders were 
counted in Queensland. 


Census counts 


Counts and estimates of the indigenous population 
have been made in every national census since 
Federation (1901). However, in keeping with 
Section 127 of the Constitution, which was 
repealed in 1967, counts of full-blood Aboriginal 
people were not included in the official count of 
the Australian population until the 1971 Census. 


Until 1966, indigenous people who lived in remote 
areas Were not counted but estimates of their 
numbers were provided by welfare authorities. 
Since 1971 improvements in census procedures 
have been progressively implemented to improve 
the accuracy of the counts of the indigenous 
population and to enable collection of data from 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people which 
are as comprehensive and as reliable as the data 
collected from the rest of the Australian 
population. 


27% of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
people lived in towns and cities of more than 
100,000 people (major urban areas), 
compared to 63% of all Australians. About 
32% lived in rural areas, compared to less 
than 15% of all Australians. 


With the exception of the Northern Territory, 
the majority of indigenous Australians lived 
in urban centres with populations greater 
than 1,000 people; 41% lived in urban 
centres with population between 1,000 and 
100,000 people compared to 22% of all 
Australians. In the Northern Territory 65% 
lived in rural areas; 26% in localities with a 


Tabie 1 

Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander populations, 1991 
NSW Vie. Oid 
no. no. no. 

Aboriginal people 651323 13739 55474 

Torres StraitIslanders 4886 2996 14 650 

Total indigenous 

population 70019 16735 70124 
% Ye % 

Proportion of total 

Indigenous population 26.4 6.3 26.4 

Proportion of total 

State population 1.2 0.4 2.4 


source: Census of Popylation and Housing 


SA WA Tes. WNT ACT Aust. 
ng. nd. nod, na. ra. no, 
14640 41003 7621 39285 1680 238575 
1 592 776 1 264 B25 95 26884 
16232 41779 6885 39910 1775 265459 
% % %e Ye %e %o 
6.1 15.7 3.3 15.0 G7 160.0 
1.2 26 2.0 22.7 0.6 1.6 





POPULATION COMPOSITION 


Table 2 


Geographic distribution of the indigenous po} 


eh i ee es . 
Diet heddagecemeee ta 
te bea 25" ieee: 
Peer ve 








Geographic area NSW Vik. id SA WA, Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
%e Ye Ye % Yo Yo Yo es % 
Major urban 377 446 23.7 412 245 20.7 88.4 26.7 
Other urban 443 410 434 287 420 £4681 34.6 40.9 
Rural locality 5.6 2.5 17.1 14.9 15.0 95 26.3 13.7 
Other rural 124 419 15.7 15.2 186 216 39.1 11.6 18.7 
Total 100.0 1000 1000 1000 100.0 1000 1000 100.0 100.0 





Source: Census of Populalian and Housing 


total population of between 200 and 999, and 
39% in communities of less than 200 pecple. 


Mobility 


At the national level, similar proportions of 
indigenous and non-indigenous people (45% 
and 43% respectively) had changed their 
address between 1986 and 1991. There were 
significant differences across Australia, 
however. Mobility levels among Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander people were 
around 50% in the States, 63% in the 
Australian Capital Territory and 22% in the 
Northern Territory. The mobility of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 
was slightly greater than that of the rest of the 
population, except in Queensland and 
Western Australia (where mobility rates were 
about the same), and in the Northern 


Figure 1 


Territory (where the mobility rate was less 
than half). 


Interstate movement was relatively low 
among Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander 
people. 1% of those who had changed 
address between 1986 and 1991 had moved 
interstate compared to 15% ofall Australians 
who had moved. 95% of all indigenous 
people who moved stayed within the same 
statistical local area (SLA). 


Age and sex composition 


The Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
population has a much younger age profile 
than the non-indigenous population, a 
reflection of higher fertility rates and lower 
life expectancy. At the 1991 Census, 40% of 
the total indigenous population were 
children aged less than 15 years and 15% 


Proportion of people who changed address between 1986 and 1991 


Ye 
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Source: Cansus of Populalion and Housing 
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POPULATION COMPOSITION 


Table 3 

indigenous people who changed address between 1986 and 1991 

Type of movement NSW Vic. Cid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
vi Ya Yo Yo Ye Ya % eo % 

Moved interstate 6.8 1.6 08 14 O.7 08 2.1 49 1.0 

Changed SLA(a} within State 3.4 3.0 37 4.4 48 2.4 41 1.0 38 

Changed address within SLA(a) 95.6 95.1 952 939 94.0 95.7 04 938 949 
ng, no. MG. no. nog. ng. no, alee nc. 

Total 28111 7048 27453 6270 16475 3599 7624 906 S7 486 


(a) Statistical Local Area 


Source: Gansus of Population and Housing 


were aged less than 5 years. This was almost 
double the proportion that these age groups 
represented in the non-indigenous 
population. There were proportionally fewer 
older people; 6% of the indigenous 
population was aged 55 years or more 
compared to 20% of the non-indigenous 
population. The age distributions of the 
indigenous population were generally similar 
in all States and have changed relatively little 
over the last three censuses. 


Overall, there were 98 men for each 100 
women in the indigenous population, a sex 
ratio slightly lower than that of the non- 
indigenous population. 


Age and sex profile, 1991 


Indigenous population 
Age group (yaars) 
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Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


Population growth 


Between 1976 and 1991, the number of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 
counted in the census increased by 104,500 
or 65%. However, this does not mean that the 
indigenous population grew by 65% in this 
period. In addition to natural increase there 
are several factors which have contributed to 
the increased census count. These include 
improved coverage and the implementation 
of special field procedures for indigenous 
peoole living in remote areas; involvement of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 
and organisations in the collection process 
and in census awareness campaigns directed 
specifically at indigenous people; and, 


Nen-indigencus population 
Age group (years) 
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Table 4 
Growth of the indigenous population _ 








For more 
Information 


@ Australia’s Aboriginal 


and Torres Strait 
Islander Population 
(2740.0) 


Detailed inquiries: 
Director, National 


increases Increase 

1976 1986 1991 1976-91 1986-91 

no. na. no. Ye Yo 
New South Walas 40 450 §9 011 70 019 7a 18.7 
Victoria 14 760 12611 16 735 13.4 32.7 
Queenstand 41343 61 268 70 124 69.6 14.5 
South Australia 10 714 14 291 16 232 61.5 13.6 
Western Australia 26 126 3? 789 43 779 09.9 10.6 
Tasmania 2 S42 6716 8 885 202.0 32.0 
Northern Territory 23 750 34 739 38 910 68.0 14.9 
Australian Capital Territory B2B 1 220 1775 114.4 45.5 
Total Indigenous pepulation 160 913 227 645 265 459 65.0 16.6 
Total Abdcriginal population 144 381 206 104 238 575 65.2 15.8 
Total Torres Strait Islander population 16531 21541 26 884 62.6 24.8 


Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander 
Statistles Unit 

(G89) 43 2192; 
Director, Aboriginai 
and Torres Strait 
Islander Survey 

(06) 252 7371 


@ General inquiries: 
see p, 209 





Source: Gensus of Population and Housing 


possibly, an increased tendency for people of 
Aboriginal or Torres Strait Islander origin to 
identify themselves as such, Currently it is 
not possible to measure how much of the 
apparent growth is due to natural increase 
since data on Aboriginal and Terres Strait 
Islander births and deaths are incomplete. 


Developments in the coHection 
of data on Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait islander people 


The Royal Commission into Aboriginal Deaths in 
Custody (1987-91) highlighted the need for more 
detailed, accurate, and nationally comparable data 
about Australia's indigenous population. A direct 
response to the Commission's report was the 
development of the national Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander Survey to be conducted in 1994 
with full participation of indigenous people at all 
levels. The survey has been designed to gather 
Gata on a Wide range of soctal, dernegraphic, 
health and economic characteristics of the 
indigenous population. 


In acldition to the national survey, the ABS is 
continuing its efforts to improve the quality of 
census data and, in conjunction with the 
Australian Institute of Health and Welfare, to 
ensure that all State and Territory Registrars make 
provision for identification of Aboriginal or Torres 
Strait Islander origin on birth and death 
registration forms. 


Birthplaces of 
Australia's settlers 
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The UK continues 
to be the largest 
source of settlers 
despite a more 
varied Immigration 
program in recent 


years. 





Since 1788 Australia's population has been 
subject to continuous cycles of growth and 
structural change. While this has been mainly 
due to Australia's immigration policies, it has 
also been a reflection of events and economic 
conditions both within Australia and in the 
rest of the world. Such events include the 
transportation of convicts, the gold rush in 
the 1850s which included substantial Chinese 
immigration, the development of the 
Queensland sugar industry around the turn 
of the century, and wars, particularly World 
War II which resulted in substantial migration 
of displaced persons. Trans-Tasman 
migration, which has always been 
unrestricted, has fluctuated in response to 
relative economic conditions in New Zealand 
and Australia. 


Australia's immigration policy 


Throughout most of this century government 
policy has actively determined the cultural 
mix of immigration, and hence of Australian 
society. Until the late 1940s, there was a 
deliberate effort to encourage immigrants 
from the United Kingdom and Ireland. This 
policy was relaxed in the immediate post-war 
period to encompass other Europeans but, at 
the same time, it discouraged and even 
rejected settlers from countries which were 


Figure 1 





Immigration 


In compiling estimates of the population both 
settler arrivals and visitors intending to stay 12 
months or more (long term arrivals) are included 
in the category of permanent inward movement. 


This review examines the settler component of 

overseas migration. This comprises: 

® people holding migrant visas, regardless of 
intended period of stay: 

@ New Zealand citizens who indicate an intention 
to settle; 

@ those otherwise eligible to settle e.g. overseas 
born children of Australian citlzens. 


perceived as too dissimilar to the dominant 
Anglo-Celtic culture of Australia at the time. It 
was thought that immigrants from such 
cultures would be unable to assimilate into 
the ‘Australian way of life’, a stated aim of the 
migration policy of the day. 


The policy was gradually relaxed throughout 
the 1950s and 1960s and in 1972 the last 
remnants of the ‘white Australia policy’ were 
officially abolished with the announcement 
that future immigration was to be based on 
the ‘...avoidance of discrimination on any 
grounds of race or colour of skin or 
nationality". Since that time, policies have 
actively encouraged a greater ethnic mix by 
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Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures 
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emphasising equality of access for ali groups. 
In 1977 Australia as a Multicultural Society* 
presented a charter that highlighted three 
main issues; social cohesion, cultural 
identity, and equality of opportunity and 
access. A 1982 policy discussion paper 
suppested a fourth principle of ‘...equal 
responsibility for, commitment to, and 
participation in society’?, Multiculturalism is 
gradually becoming part of the Australian 
ethos with cultural diversity seen as 
advantageous rather than detrimental. 


The post-war period 


At the 1947 Census, one-tenth of Australians 
had been born overseas and of these, 81% 
had been born in English speaking countries. 
At the 1991 Census, one-quarter had been 
bor overseas, 42% in English speaking 
countries, This change was accompanied by 
increasing diversity of the birthplaces 
represented in Australia. At the 1947 Census 
the five most common countries of birth (UK 
& Ireland, New Zealand, Italy, Germany and 
Greece) accounted for 87% of overseas born 
Australians. At the 1991 Census, the five most 
common countries of birth were UK & 
Ireland, New Zealand, Italy, Yugoslavia and 
Greece but these accounted for only 53% of 
overseas born Australians. The UK & Ireland, 
historically Australia's major source of 
settlers, remains the single most common 
country of birth of immigrants although its 
contribution has been reduced significantly, 


from 73% in 1947 to 42% in 1961 and 31% in 
1991. 


From the 1960s to the mid-1970s, settlers 
bor in the UK & Ireland made up almost 
half of total settler arrivals. In 1965 and 1966, 
there were more settlers from UK & Ireland 
than from the rest of the world put together. 
Since the mid-1970s, however, the number of 
settlers from the rest of the world has 
increased substantially (reflecting Australia's 
broadening immigration policy) while the 
number from UK & [reland has remained 
relatively steady. Of the 1992 intake of 
settlers, 12,300 had been born in the UK & 
Ireland and 82,000 in the rest of the world. 


Apart from the UK & Ireland, the other major 
source countries of settlers have changed 
markedly in the last 30 years. In the early 
1960s, European countries particularty Italy 
and Greece predominated, and the six most 
common countries of birth accounted for 
80% of settler arrivals. By the early 1970s, 
USA and New Zealand were represented in 
the top six countries, which in total 
accounted for 63% of settler arrivals, In the 
late 1970s Viet Nam began to become an 
important source of settlers and in the period 
1981-85 was ranked third. The most recent 
period (1988-92) has seen a continuation of 
migration from Asia with four of the top six 
source countries in being Asian. 


Table 4 
Top six source countries of birth of settlers 
Country 1961-65 

‘00G Yo 
UK & Ireland 267.3 46.4 
Italy 67.3 11.7 
Greaca 65.6 11.4 
Yugoslaviata} 25.6 4.4 
Malta 19.5 3.4 
Germany 17.8 4.1 
Cauntry 1981-85 

‘000 Yo 
UK & Iraiand 116.8 25.4 
New Zealand 48.5 106 
Viet Nam 472 10.3 
Philippines 15.4 3.4 
Poland 14.8 3.2 
South Africa 12.2 2.7 


(a) Includes Yugoslavia and former Yugoslay repubics. 
Source: Overseas Artlvals and Departures 


Country 1971-75 

‘000 % 
UK & lreland fer. 414 
Yugostavia(a) 39.2 he 
Greece 21.2 a9 
USA 20.0 4.7 
Italy 18.5 3.4 
New Zaaland 18.5 3.4 
Country 1986-92 

‘000 Ya 
UK & Ireland 110.3 17.9 
New Zealand 65.2 10.6 
Hong Kong 49.2 8.0 
Viet Nam 476 ae 
Philippines 35.0 5.7 
Malaysia 27.4 44 





Figure 2 
Settlers born in New Zealand 
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Selected countries 


Migration between Australia and New 
Zealand has always been unrestricted. In the 
post-war period to the mid-1960s, much of 
the trans-Tasman migration was the onward 
migration of British settlers*. Ac that time, 
Australia's intake of peopie born in New 
Zealand was low. Since then there have been 
three distinct waves of immigration of the 
New Zealand born. From the mid-1970s, the 
intake rapidly increased to a high of 18% of 
Australia’s immigration program in 1979. In 
the early 1980s the intake fell but rose in 
1985 and again in 1988. In 1992, 8% of 
Australia's settlers had been born in New 
Zealand, representing an outflow of 2,000 


Figure 3 


Settlers born in Greece and Italy 
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per million (or 1 in 500) of the New Zealand 
population. 


Italy and Greece both provided many of the 
settlers who came to Australia in the 1960s. 
However immigration of people born in 
these countries tapered off during the 1970s 
and 1980s and in 1992 the combined 
proportion of settlers born in these countries 
was less than 1% of the total intake. 


The number of settlers born in Viet Nam 
increased dramatically in the 1970s and 
1980s with refugees leaving Viet Nam during 
and after the Viet Nam war. Before 1976 Viet 
Nam was not separately recorded as a country 
of birth for settlers so it is not possible to get 
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For mare 
information 


@ Overseas Arrivals and 
Departures (3404.0) 


@ = Detailed inquires: 
Manager, Overseas 
Arrival and 
Departure Statistics 
(06) 252 6671 


® General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


Figure 4 


settlers born in Viet Nam and Hong Kong 
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an exact picture of settler intake prior to this 
time. However, there have been three peak 
periods for Vietnamese settling in Australia. 
The first was the initial intake of refugees in 
the late 1970s. The second, in 1983-84, was 
most likely a result of the 1982 agreement 
between the Australian and Vietnamese 
governments (the Orderly Departure 
Program) which allowed relatives of 
Vietnamese Australians to leave Viet Nam and 
migrate to Australia. The third peak in the 
late 1980s seems to have been mainly due to 
the family reunion scheme. Vietnamese born 
settlers accounted for 8% of all settlers who 
atrived in 1992 and represented an outflow 


Fable 2 





1987 1992 


of 100 per million of that country's 
population. 


In 1991 Hong Kong overtook Viet Nam and 
New Zealand as the second largest source of 
settlers. In 1992 settlers born in Hong Kong 
made up 10% of the total number of 
immigrants to Australia and represented an 
outflow of 1,700 per million of Hong Kong's 
population. It is expected that the 
prominence of Hong Kong as a major source 
of settlers is temporary as many citizens are 
choosing to leave prior to the reversion of 
government to China in 1997, 


Top six source countries of birth of settlers, 1992 


immigrants to 


Country Australia 
no. 
UK & Ireland 12 290 
Hong Kong 9 820 
Viet Nam 7 390 
New Zaaland 7310 
India 9110 
Philippines 4930 


Population of 
source country 


Rate por million of source 
country's population 


‘000,000 no. 
61.2 2014 
3.8 1693 
69.5 106 
3.5 2116 
879.5 6 
65.2 76 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures: World Heaith Organisation Werld Haatih Statistics Annual 
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Almost equal 
numbers of former 
seittiors and other 
Australian residents 
left Austratia 
permanently In 

1992. More than half 
of them intended to 
seitic in New 
Zealand, UK or 


frefand. 


Emigration is a component of net 
migration which has not previously had a 
high profile in public debate. Nevertheless, 
itis an issue of significance to Australia not 
only because of its impact on net migration 
targets, but also because it represents a 
potential net loss to Australia of skills, 
education, experience and capital. In 
particular, the departure of former settlers 
has been seen as an indicator of the success 
or otherwise of Australia's immigration 
program. Recent research suggests, 
however, that former settlers who emigrate 
should not be considered as ‘failed 
immigrants’. Rather ‘... many settlers arrive 
with the specific intention of returning to 
their home country and the return can be 
viewed as a successful outcome of their 






Figure 1 
Permanent arrivals and 
departures 
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Figure 2 
Permanent departures 
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Emigration 


Permanent departures of people from Australia 

are categorised as: 

® former settlers — includes departures of 
people born overseas who migrated to 
Australia at some stage previously; 

@ other residents — includes departures of 
Australian born people (including Australian 
born children of former settlers} and 
overseas born children of Australian citizens. 


migration. In addition,...a significant group 
of the returnees who move back to their 
origins have made a substantial 
contribution to Australia through long years 
of participation in the work force.”* 


Permanent departures provide an imperfect 
measure Of the total loss of population. In 
many cases travellers do not intend to leave 
permanently but subsequently do so. 
Conversely, some who declare that they are 
leaving permanently change their plans and 
return. This is referred to as category 
jumping. It has been estimated that in the 
1970s and 1980s, reported permanent 
departures accounted for only about 60% of 
the actual loss*, More recently category 
jumping has accounted for an even greater 
proportion of total loss. 


Over the last 30 years emigration has 
ranged between 15,000 and 46,000 with an 
annual average of 26,500 people leaving 
permanently each year. Permanent arrivals 
have fluctuated more widely. People leaving 
Australia permanently comprise former 
settlers and other residents. Over the last 30 
years the number of other residents 
departing has been fairly steady, averaging 
about 10,000 each year, although there have 
been short term variations reflecting 
changes in economic and political 
conditions in Australia and overseas. The 
number of former settlers departing has 
varied much more and shows an 

association with the number of permanent 
arrivals, with the peaks and troughs of 
immigration being reflected in emigration 
three to five years later. 


Age and sex 


In 1992, 14,040 former settlers and 14,090 
other residents left Australia permanently. 
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Table 1 


Permanent departures by age, 1992 


Age group 
(years) 


Under 15 
15-24 
25-d4 


65 and over 
Total 


Former settiors Other residents 
Males Fomalss Total Malas Females 
% we) %a a) % 
16.4 15.6 16.6 30.7 29.3 
10.4 12.7 11.6 42.3 16.2 
26.9 29.5 23.2 26.3 2f.3 
20.3 18.1 182 16.3 147 
11.4 9.0 10.2 82 6.9 
7.1 6.8 69 a5 2.9 
75 8.4 8.0 of 2.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 100.0 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures 


28% Of emigrants Were aged 25-34 ycars 
and a further 24% were aged under 15 
years, Suggesting that a large component of 
emigration is young family groups. These 
age groups also have higher than average 
mobility rates in other migratory movement 
(immigration and internal migration), 
Aiong with people aged 35-44 years these 
age groups Were over-represented among 
emigrants when compared to the age 
distribution of the total population. The age 
distribution of former settlers departing 
pemmnanently is older than that of other 
residents departing, but it should be noted 
that other residents include the Australian 
born children of former settlers. 


In recent years there has been discussion 
concerning former settlers who return to 


Table 2 
Occupations, 1992 


Total Total 

Permanent Australian 

Total departures population 

Se Yo Ye 

30.0 23.0 218 
14.3 129 15.8 
26.8 275 16.2 
1.5 17.4 15.1 
7.6 83 11.3 
32 5.0 8.4 
2.6 5.3 11.5 
100.0 100.9 100.0 


their country of origin on retirement or 
after a major life change e.g. the death of a 
partner. Among former settlers, younger 
people (up to 45 years of age} are more 
likely to leave Australia than people aged 65 
years and over. However, of those aged 65 
years and over who departed permanently, 
former settlers are more likely to emigrate 
than other residents. In 1992 former 
settlers aged 65 years and over accounted 
for 8% of ali former settlers departing 
permanently, more than three times the 
equivalent proportion of other residents. In 
comparison, persons aged 65 years and 
over comprised 14% of the overseas born 
population and 11% of the total population. 
It should be noted that these aggregated 
figures mask considerable variation 
between birthplace groups. 


Former Other Total Total All 
Occupations settlers residenta departures arrivals Australians 

%o % % %o % 
Managers and administrators 12.2 141 13.1 11.6 11.3 
Professionals 19.6 30.8 25.1 35.4 13.9 
Para- professionals 8.0 10.7 93 8.2 6.1 
Tradespersons 214 11.9 16.8 18.2 13.0 
Clerks 14.1 13.2 13.6 10.4 16.7 
Salespersons & personal service workers 10.0 3.9 10.0 7.3 15.3 
Plant & machine operators, & dryers 4g 3.1 46 35 7.1 
Labourars & related workers 96 6.3 8.0 5.3 147 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, Labour Force Survey 





Overali slightly more females than males 
left Australia permanently in 1992 (14,300 
compared to 13,800). Young women (aged 
15-24 years) were more likely to leave than 
young men regardless of whether they were 
former settlers or other residents. 


Skills 


The occupations and skills of people 
leaving Australia have significance because 
they can change the overall characteristics 
of net migration if they differ markedly from 
the occupations and skills of those 
migrating to Australia. 


In 1992, $3% of permanent departures 
(51% of former settlers and $4% of other 
residents) did not state their occupation or 
had no occupation, compared to 57% of all 
permanent arrivals. Of those emigrants who 
did state an occupation, the difference 
between former settlers and other residents 
was quite marked. In particular, former 
setilers were less likely than other 
emigrants to have been managers and 
administrators, professionals or 
para-professionals, and were almost twice 
as likely to have been tradespersons. 


Of all emigrants with stated occupations, 
25% were in the professional category but 
this was more than offset by professional 
immigration. Similarly, the proportion of 
emigrants who were tradespersons was 
smaller than the equivalent proportion of 
immigrants. In recent years the growth of 
international business has encouraged the 
development of an internationally mobile 


Table 3 
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skilled labour force. Australia is one of 
many countries affected by the long-term 
movement of skilled labour. In 1992 almost 
two-thirds of emigrants (and three-quarters 
of immigrants} were managers and 
administrators, professionals, 
para-professionals or tradespersons, 
compared to less than half of the total 
population. 


Destination 


In 1992, the top five destination countries 
for emigrants were the same whether they 
were former settlers or other residents. This 
suggests that permanent movement is 
related as much to social and economic 
factors (€.g. job-related} or to a ‘search for a 
better life’, as to a return by former settlers 
to their countries of ongin. However, the 
Lop countries in particular (New Zealand 
and UK & ireland) are countries with which 
Australia has historical, cultural and 
economic links. They have been important 
to Australia both as sources of settlers as 
well as destinalions for emigrants. 


In 1972 over half of all former settlers 
departing went to UK & Ireland but this 
destination was less popular with other 
Australian residents departing in that year. 
This suggests that many former settlers 
were returning to their country of origin. 


Migration between Australia and New 
Zealand has always been unrestricted. New 
Zealand has consistently been the most 
common destination for other residents but 
increased its share of fonmer settlers 


Permanent departures to top 6 destination countries in 1992 


Former settlers 


Destination 
countries 1972 1982 1992 
%e Yo % 
New Zealand 13.2 35.4 32.3 
UK & Ireland ote 346 26.8 
USA 3.8 4.1 2 
Hong Kong 0.3 0.4 2.9 
Canada out 2.4 2.3 
Italy 2.6 2.4 1.6 
Sub-total 76.3 79.4 ?fi2 
ne. na. na. 
Total departures 33172 13352 14040 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures 


Other residents 


Destination 
countries 1972 1962 1992 
Yo % % 
New Zealand of? 47.2 30.5 
UK & Ireland 21.9 13.0 17.8 
USA 78 11.3 11.4 
Hong Kong LZ 1.0 47 
Canada 44 38 2.9 
Singapore na. 0.7 2.6 
Sub-total n.G. 77.1 70.0 
na, no, na, 
Total departures 12709 9141 14 090 
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Table 4 


Former settlers departing by period of residence, 1992 


Period of residence 


fa) Includes perlod of residence not stated. 


Source: Ovarseas Arrivals and Departures 


departing from 13% in 1972 to 35% in 1982 
and 32% in 1992. This reflects increased 
immigration from New Zealand from the 
mid-1970s (see Birthplaces of Australia's 
seftiers p. 9) and the subsequent return of 
former settlers. 


Other significant destination countries in 
1992 were USA and Hong Kong. USA 
accounted for 11% of other residents 
departing and 5% of former settlers while 
Hong Kong was the destination of 5% of 
other Australian residents and 3% of former 
settlers. The economic opportunities 
offered by these two countries may well 
explain these depariures. There has been a 
recent increase in the proportion of settlers 
born in Hong Kong (see Birthplaces of 
Australia's setilers p. 9) which could also 
be expected to have some impact on 
emigration destinations in the future. 
Overall settler loss of the Asian born has 
been low. However ‘... many business 
migrants from Asia still operate businesses 
in their home countries and accordingly 
spend substantial periods of time there. 
This represents a new form of settler loss 
and may have benefits for Australia."* 


Period of residence 


In 1992, 70% of ali former settlers 
departing had lived in Australia for less than 
five years. 50% of former settlers from Hong 
Kong had lived in Australia for less than 


Top 10 Under 1d 1-3 3-5 §-10 10-20 20 or more 
countries of birth year years years years years years Total(a} 
Ye % % % % % no 
New Zealand GS 19.7 26.0 22.9 16.5 2.7 4 228 
UK & Ireland 15.1 49.6 44.7 12.9 177 19.4 4 132 
USA 21.2 22.3 eee 18.1 11.4 Bs 386 
Italy 8.5 12.6 53 73 15.0 o1.4 ea? 
China 20.0 26.0 25,1 12.8 10.2 6.0 235 
Greece 5.5 6.0 8.3 142 15.6 50.5 218 
Hong Kong 23.9 26.3 32.1 8.1 8.1 1.0 209 
Canada $8 28.8 13.7 26.3 13.2 6.3 205 
Germany 15.3 153 11.6 19.2 18.7 19.2 203 
Spain 3.1 6.7 1.6 12.4 42.0 42 193 
All former settlers 12.2 19.3 18.7 17.5 17.5 13.5 14 044 


three years. Former settlers born in Hong 
Kong, USA or China had high rates of 
departure within a year of arrival as did 
former settlers born in UK & Ireland or 
Germany. These latter two groups, 
however, also had relatively high 
proportions of emigrants who had lived in 
Australia for 20 years or more. 


More than half of Italian and Greek born 
emigrants and more than one-third of 
Spanish born emigrants had stayed in 
Australia for 20 years or more. 


Return migration 


In financial year 1992-93, former settlers 
born in New Zealand and UK & Ireland 
were by far the largest birthplace groups 
leaving Australia. 93% of the New Zealand 
born and 79% of the UK & Ireland born 
were retuming to their countries of birth. A 
further 11% of the UK & Ireland born were 
emigrating to New Zealand. 


80% or more of former settlers born in 
Greece, Hong Kong, USA or Italy were 
returning to their countries of birth. Of 
Chinese born former settlers, 24% were 
returning to China and 49% were 
emigrating to Hong Kong’. 


Onward migration refers to the departure 
of former settlers to countries other than 
their country of birth. When period of 
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General enquires: see 


Bp, 209 


Figure 3 
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Proportion of departing former settlers returning to their country of 


birth (selected countries), 1992-93 
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Source: Bureau of Immigration and Popwation Research 


residence is examined in conjunction with 
return and onward migration, it would 
appear that many Greek and Italian born 
former settlers are returning to their 
birthplaces on retirement. Similarly, it is 
likely that the return migration of UK & 
Ireland born former settlers is occurring 
mainly among those who have lived in 
Australia for a considerable period of time. 
The onward migration of settlers born in 
UK & treland and that of the Chinese born 
is more likely to occur among those with 
short periods of residence. 


50 50 rat) 80 30 100 
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Endnotes 


a 


Hugo, G. (1994) The economic implications of 
emigration from Austrailia Bureau of 
Immigration and Population Research. 


2 Charles Price quoted in National Population 
Council (1990) Fmiugration National Population 
Report No.9. 


4 Bureau of Immigration and Population 
Research (1994) Emigration 1992-93. 





Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait islander fertility 





POPULATION GROWTH 


Leovols of fertility 
among the 
Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait 
isiander population 
are considerably 
higher than those 
for the rest of the 
popuiation. 


The Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
population has a much younger age structure 
than the rest of the population, a reflection of 
their higher birth rates and shorter life 
expectancy (see Aboriginal and Torres Stratt 
islander people p. 5). An examination of 
trends in the fertility rates of Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander women provides 
insight into the likely future growth of the 
population and potential changes in its age 
profile. 


In addition to consideration of the fertility of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander women, 
including those with non-Aboriginal partners, 
measures of Aboriginal fertility in terms of its 
population growth effect should also include 
consideration of Aboriginal children born to 
non-Aboriginal women i.e. those with 
Aboriginal fathers. In 1991, 43% of Aboriginal 
couple families with children had two 
Aboriginal parents, 32% had an Aboriginal 
mother and a non-Aboriginal father, and 25% 
had an Aboriginal father and a non-Aboriginal 
mother. These latter families contained 24% 
of all Aboriginal children in couple families. 
However, higher proportions were observed 
among younger children (27% of children 
under one year) compared to older children 
(21% of children aged 10-14 years). This 
suggests that Aboriginal children with 
non-Aboriginal mothers comprise an 
increasing share of the children in Aboriginal 
families. Information about them is 
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Total fertility rate 


The fertility of a population is usually measured by 
the total fertility rate. This is the average number 
of children that a woman could expect to bear by 
the end of her reproductive life span ifshe were to 
bear children throughout her lifetime according to 
the prevailing age-specific fertility rates. The age- 
specific fertility rate is the number of births in a 
given time period to women ofa particular age 
group, usually expressed per 1,000 women in that 


ape group. 


Estimating Aboriginal fertility 


The total fertility rate is usually derived from birth 
registrations data. However, most States have only 
recently included an identifier of Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander origin on birth registration 
forms. There are thus insufficient data currently 
available to enable adequate estimates to be 
made. Calculations of Aboriginal fertility have 
therefore usually been based on five-yearly 
population census data. It has also been possible 
to derive estimates for some States using data 
from two other sources: Aboriginal birth 
registrations in South Australia and the Northern 
Territory; and data from the midwives’ collections 
Which are a set of health and demographic data on 
women during confinement, routinely collected 
by the health departments in some States and 
Territories. A comparison of the different methods 
of estimating Aboriginal fertility is presented in a 
recent paper by Dupbaza’. 


The method of deriving fertility estimates from 4 
population census using data on the relationships 
between household members is termed the 
‘own-children' method’. The estimates are 
averages for the five-year period ending at the 
census date. While the total fertility rate is 
satisfactory, the estimates understate fertility 
levels for the 15-19 years age group and overstate 
them for the 40 years and over age group. Unless 
otherwise stated the estimates presented in this 
review are based on this method. 


consequently an important supplement to 
fertility measures calculated for Aboriginal 
women. 


Fertility levels and trends 


Estimates from the 1991 Census” indicate that 
the tcHal fertility rate of Aboriginal women is 
about 3.1 children per woman, over 50% 
higher than the figure of 1.9 for total women. 
Over the last 30 years, there has been a 
substantial decline in fertility for both 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal women. 





Accompanying this has been a narrowing of 
the fertility differential between Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal women. In the 1960s, 
Aboriginal fertility, at about 6.0 children per 
woman, was about twice the rate for total 
women. 


Fertility declines for both Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal women over the last 30 years 
have followed a similar pattern with the 
sharpest decrease recorded during the 1970s. 
However, the fertility decline for 
non-Aboriginal women commenced in the 
1960s while for Aboriginal women fertility 
was largely stable in the 1960s followed by a 
sharp decline in the early 1970s. In the ten 
years to 1991, the fertility of both populations 
has been reasonably stable. 


Age-specific fertility 


Aboriginal women have children at younger 
ages than non-Aboriginal women. Fertility 
among 15-19 year old Aboriginal women was 
more than five times higher than among all 
15-19 year old women in 1991. Among 20-24 
year olds, Aboriginal fertility was about two 
and a half times higher. Aboriginal fertility 
peaks in the 20-24 years age group while for 
the total population the peak child-bearing 
ages are 25-29 years. The fertility of women 
aged 30 years and over is similar in both the 
Aboriginal and total Australian populations. 
Aboriginal women aged 15-24 years 
contributed over 75% of the difference in the 
total fertility rate between Aboriginal women 
and all Australian women. The earlier age at 
commencement of child-bearing by 


Figure 2 
Age-specific fertility rates 
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POPULATION GROWTH 


Aboriginal women, and the higher fertility of 
15-24 year old Aboriginal women are most 
responsible for the higher fertility of 
Aboriginal women. 


Trends in age-specific fertility 


Over the past 30 years declines in Aboriginal 
fertilicy have occurred in all age groups. 
Older women experienced proportionally 
larger declines than younger women. The 
smallest fall in relative terms was among the 
15-19 years age group, so that the 
coritribution of this group to the total fertility 
of Aboriginal women has increased relative to 
that of other age groups. In 1961, the 
age-specific fertility rate of 15-19 year old 
Aboriginal women was 80% that of 30-34 year 
olds. In 1991 the fertility of 15-19 years olds 
was just as high as that of 30-34 year olds. 


The net effect of this has been a decline in the 
average age of Aboriginal mothers at 
child-bearing. In comparison, the average age 
of women at child-bearing in the total 
population has been increasing. The trend 
towards younger ages of Aboriginal mothers 
may continue. On the other hand, the 
contribution of the different age groups to 
total Aboriginal fertility in 1991 is not 
dissimilar to that for the total population in 
1971, when much higher fertility was 
observed in the 15-24 years age group. It is 
possible that Aboriginal fertility will in the 
future move further towards that of 
non-Aboriginal women. 
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Figure 3 Table 1 | 
Cumulative contribution to total Total fertility rates, 1991 
fertility, 1991 Aboriginal Total 
state population population 
%e no. no. 
100 = 
Aboriginal and NSW 3.0 1.9 
Torres Strait Vic. 40 13 
a0 islander women Old 402 19 
SA 3.0 1.7 
60 WA, 3.6 19 
Tas. 2.6 13 
NT 34 2.4 
a0 ACT 2.6 1.8 
Total 3.1 1.9 
20 Source: Birth Registrations; Census of Population and 
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Housing: Dugbaza (1994)° 





All women 
0 recorded in Western Australia and the 
15-19 25-29 35-39 45-49 Northern Territory (3.6 and 3.4 respectively) 
Age group {years} and the lowest rates in Tasmania and the 
Australian Capital Territory (both 2.6). In 
Source: Census of Population and Housing most States and Territories the Aboriginal 


population represents only a small 

= . Toportion of the total population (sec 
Contribution of age groups hicoiaal and Torres see ae people 
p. 5), and the fertility of the non-Aboriginal 
population can be approximated by the 
fertility of the total population. In the 
Northern Territory, however, Aboriginal 
people comprise about a quarter of the total 
population and the total fertility rate for the 
Northern Territory is significantly higher than 
that for other States and Territories (2.3 
compared to 1.7-1.9}. When the total fertility 
rate is calculated for the non-Aboriginal 
population of the Northern Territory, the 
figure of 1.9 conforms to the Australian 
average. 


In 1991, Aboriginal women under 25 years 
contributed about half of total Aboriginal 
fertility, while the contribution to total 
fertility of all women under 25 years was only 
a little over a quarter. Correspondingly, in 
the total population, older age groups 
contributed more to total fertility than older 
Aboriginal women did to total Aboriginal 
fertility. For example, women aged 25-34 
years contributed about 63% of total fertility 
compared to 41% of Aboriginal fertility. 


The contribution of a particular age group to 
the total births in a population depends on 
the age-specific fertility rate as well as the 
relative size of the age group in the 
population. Not only do younger Aboriginal 
women have higher fertility rates but they 
also comprise a higher proportion of 
Aboriginal women of child-bearing ages 
relative to the total population. In 1991, 40% 
of Aboriginal women aged 15-49 years were 
under 25 years of age compared to 30% of all 
women aged 15-49 years. 


Differences in fertility reflect differences in 
socio-economic factors including 
Urbanisation, education and tabour force 
status*, Studies by Gray’* have shown that 
these factors also influence Aboriginal fertility 
which is higher in rural than in urban areas, 
and higher for Aboriginal women without 
post-school qualifications than for those with 
them. 


The high Aboriginal fertility in Western 
Australia and the Northern Territory is 
State/Terri tory differences associated with low proportions of Aboriginal 
people living in the capital city, low 
Aboriginal labour force participation and low 
proportions of Aboriginal people who stayed 
at school beyond the age of 15 years, relative 
to the Australian average. Correspondingly, 


Aboriginal fertility varies between States as 
does the fertility differential between the 
Aborigitia] and the total population. The 
highest raics of Aboriginal fertility were 


Table 2 
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Selected characteristics of the Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander population, 1991 


Characteristic NSW Vk. Old 
a % "a 
Living in capital city 32 48 19 
Lett schoai aged 15 years or more 83 “9 78 
Labour force participation rate 5? 61 56 
Aboriginal families(a} with a non-Aboriginal mother 36 40 29 


(a) Those familias contatning at least one Aboriginal parent or child. 


Source: Census of Fopulatian and Housing 


For more 
information 


@ Australia's Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait 
Islander Population 
(2740.0) 


@ Detailed inquiries: 
Director, 
Demography 
(06) 252 6411 


@ General inquiries: 
see p, 209 


Tasmania and the Australian Capital 
Territory, where Aboriginal fertility is lowest, 
have the highest Aboriginal education levels 
and the highest Aboriginal labour force 
participation rates. 


Overall, 30% of Aboriginal families had a 
non-Aboriginal mother in 1991. This 
proportion was considerably lower in the 
Northern Territory and Western Australia 
(13% and 20% respectively) and considerably 
higher in Tasmania and the Australian Capita] 
Territory (45% and 42% respectively). 


Endnotes 


1 Gray, A. (1983) Austratian fertility in decline 
Ph.D. thesis, ANU, Canberra. 


2 Jain, §.K. (1989) Esttmation of Aboriginal 
fertility, 1976-86. an application of the ‘awn 
children' method of fertility estimation ABS 
Occasional Paper (4127.0). 


3% Dugbaza, T. (1994) Recent trends and 
differentials in Aboriginal fertility, 1981-1991 
ABS Demography Working Paper No. 1994/1. 


4 ABS (1992) Fertility in Australia (2514.0). 


§ Gray, A. (1990) Aboriginal fertility. trends and 
prospects Journal of the Australian Population 
Association Vol. 7 no. 1. 


6 Gray, A. (1992) Aboriginal population prospects 
Paper presented to the Australian Population 
Association Conference, Sydney, 1992. 
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Aged Australia 





DISTRIBUTION 


Although most aged 
people live in the 
capital cities, many 
move to coastal 
resorts on 


retirement. 


Australia's population is ageing. This is due 
to the interplay of a number of factors. Most 
significantly Australians are having fewer 
children, later in life, and are living longer. 


Services such as housing, health care and 
community-based support services are 
delivered to the aged at the local level. To aid 
the planning and delivery of these services it 
is useful to identify those areas with relatively 
high concentrations of aged people and those 
in which the aged population is growing 
rapidly. [t should be noted, however, that the 
aged are not a homogeneous group with a 
single set of requirements. Simple indicators 
of growth and concentration, therefore, do 
not alone give an adequate measure of 
current or potential demand for services. 


In this review the term aged is used to refer 
to the population aged 65 years and over. 


Concentrations of the aged 


The highest concentrations of aged people in 
Australia occur in resort/retirement areas and 
rural areas. The more remote areas and most 
areas within the capital cities have younger 
populations. In rural areas the concentrations 
of aged peopie are usually higher in the 
regional centres than in the farming areas. 


The concentration of the aged varies 
depending on the level of the geographic 
classification being used. The greater the level 
of disaggregation, and the smaller the 
population, the more extreme the values will 
be. At the statistical division (SD) level, the 
degree of variation in the proportion of the 


Table 4 


seeege 


1991 


Proportion aged 

Statistical division 65 years & over 
% 

Yorke Lower North SA 17.0 

Wimmera Vic. 15.4 

Mic North Coast NSW 15.2 

Richmond — Tweed NSW 148 

Moreton Qld 13.4 


source: Estimated Resident Population 


Geographic classification 


The Australian Standard Geographic Classification 
(ASGC) is designed to enable spatially classified 
statistics to be produced on a useful and 
comparabie basis. It is used extensively for census 
Slatistics. 


The primary geographic unit for the collection of 
census data is the census collection district (CD), 
CDs can be aggregated to form 1,346 statistical 
local areas (SLAs) which in turn can de aggregated 
to form 196 statistical sub-divisions (SSDs). The 
SSDs aggregate to 67 statistical divisions (SDs} 
which then aggregate to the & States and 
Territories, without gaps or overlap. 


For mare information see Ausira#an Standard 
Geographic Classification (1216.0) and £997 
Census — Geographic Areas (2905.0). 


population aged 65 years and over is fairly 
moderate, ranging up to 17% in the oldest SD 
(Yorke Lower North in South Australia), six 
percentage points above the national average. 


In smaller geographic areas, higher 
concentrations may be found. For example, in 
New South Wales the coastal areas north and 
south of Sydney have relatively high 
concentrations of people aged 65 years and 
over, as do the farming communities inland. 
The remote areas of the far west, with the 
exception of Broken Hill, have relatively 
young populations. In the Victorian city of 
Stawell in the Wimmera, 17% of the 
population were aged 65 years or more in 
1991, compared to 9% in the surrounding 
area. 


Similarly, while 11% of the total population of 
Queensland were aged 65 years and over, in 
the SD of Moreton the proportion was 14%. 
Within Moreton, in the statistical subdivision 
(SSD) of Gold Coast City, the aged 
represented 17% of the total population, and 
in the statistical local area (SLA) of 
Coolangatta, 26% of the population were 
aged 65 years and over. 


Growth and ageing 


In the five years to 1991, Australia's total 
population grew by 8% while the aged 
population prew by 16%. Some of the most 
rapid increases in the number of aged people 
have occurred in resort/retirement areas, 
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Figure 1 
Concentrations of aged peopie, 1991 


Statistical local areas in 
which more than 13% of 
the population were 

aged 65 years and over. 








Source: Estimatad Resident Popuiatian 


oarticularly along the New South Wales coast 
north and south of Sydney, along the Murray 
River from west of Albury-Wodonga to Swan 
Hill (Victoria), in the south west of Western 
Australia, and in South Australia around the 
Fleurieu Peninsular and the lower Murray 
River area. There have also been large 
increases in rural] areas in all States. 


Some areas which already have high 
concentrations of aged people are continuing 
to ape rapidly, not because of particularly 
high growth in the aged population, but 
because of slow, or even negative growth in 
the population aged under 65 years. For 
example, between 1986 and 1991, the 
number of people aged under 65 years in the 
Wimmera (Victoria) declined by 3% 
(including a decline of 15% among 15-24 year 
olds) while the number of people aged 65 
years and over increased by 10%, well below 
the national average, but high enough to 
cause significant ageing of the area. 





ry 


a, 
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In other areas, rapid ageing is occurring due 
to growth in the aged population exceeding 
growth in the younger age groups. In the Mid 
North Coast of New South Wales the aged 
population grew by 28%, while the rest of the 


population grew by only 15%. 


Still other areas with relatively large and 
rapidly growing aged populations are not 
ageing as fast because strong growth in the 
aged population is matched by similar growth 
in younger age groups. For example, in 
Moreton (Queensiand) the number of aged 
people increased by 33% between 1986 and 
1991. However, the number of people under 
65 years increased by 30% so the proportion 
of the population who were aged increased 
only marginally. 


Ageing and interstate 
migration 


Mobility rates for people aged 65 years and 
over are much lower than for younger age 
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Figure 2 
Growth of the aged population, 1986-91 
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groups, and those aged people who do move 
are much less likely to move interstate. 


Nevertheless, interstate migration is an 
important factor in the growth of the aged 
population, especially in Queensland. Table 2 


Between 1986 and 1991 Queensland had a ; : 
net gain of 10,000 peaple aged 65 years and Interstate migration, Queensland, 


over, mainly from New South Wales and 1986-91 
Victoria, accounting for 20% of the growth in Age Movers to 
its aged population. There were also large net — group Movers Movers Net per mover 
gains in the younger age groups resulting in {years) 10 from gain from 
Queensland ageing at a slower rate than the ‘N00 000 000 no 
national average, despite the large influx of 
aged people. 15-24 43.9 26.4 75 17 
srespticed ; 25-34 Jo.2 358 19.4 1.5 

ile the largest group of movers to 
Queensland See 25.34 year olds, ik: bi ee eas 
representing a quarter of all movers to 45-54 24.3 86 15.7 28 
Queensland, a large number of 25-34 year 55-64 17.1 5.4 120 34 
olds also moved away from Queensiand. The 
largest net gain was among 35-44 year olds. It poe Me a co =e 
is older people however, who display the 75-84 3.8 17? 22 23 
strongest preference for Queensland. Three 85 & over 08 0.4 O04 22 
times as many 55-74 year olds moved to Total 201.7 1011 1007 2.0 


Queensland as away from it in 1986-91. 
Source: Census of Population and Housing 


Figure 3 
Net interstate migration 1986-91, selected States 
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Western Australia also experienced significant 
net interstate migration gain between 1986 
and 1991. However, it was concentrated in 
the younger age groups. 


While interstate migration contributes to 
rapid growth of the aged population in some 
areas, particularly in Queensland, much of 
the increase in coastal areas is due to net 
movement of the aged from the capital cities 
and inland areas in the same State. The 
combined effect of interstate and intrastate 
movement has been strongest in the major 
magnet areas of Richmond-Tweed and the 
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Major magnet areas 


The term major magnet area refers to a statistical 
division (SD) in which the aged represented a 
higher proportion of the population than the 
national average of 11.3% in 1991, and in which 
over 40% of the growth in the aged population was 
due to net internal migration. Gniy four SDs met 
these criteria in 1991. 


Major magnet areas also attract large numbers of 
visitors of all ages but they are excluded from this 
review, which is based on people's place of usual 

residence. 





Population growth in major magnet areas 


Growth in the 
1991 population 


Aged 65 Aged 65 Aged 0-64 
Statistical division Total & over & over years 
‘000 Yo Yo Yo 
Richmond-Tweed NSW 179.5 14.8 29,5 16.4 
Moreton id 489.6 13.8 33.5 29.9 
Wide Bay-Burnett Old 195.5 13.3 19.9 leoat 
Mid North Coast NSW 240.9 15.2 28.4 145 
Total 1105.6 14.2 29.2 21.0 





Source: Census of Population and Housing: Estimated Resident Population 


population, 1#66-91 


Net migration as a 


proportion of growth 


Aged 65 Aged 0-64 


& over yoars 
Yo Yo 
448 66.6 
44.6 75.9 
44.1 60.6 
40.2 56.9 
43.6 69.0 


For more 
information 


@ Estimated Resident 


Population hy Age 
and Sex in Statistical 
Loca] Areas, Australia 
~~ Data on Floppy 
Disk (3208.0) 


1991 Census — 
Community Profiles, 
Australia (2722.0) 


Detalled inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Demographic 
Statistics 

(06) 252 6516: 
Assistant Director, 
Population Census 
Constitancies & 
Profiles 

(06) 252 5934 


General inquiries: 
see p. 209 
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Table 4 


Movement to and from major 
magnet areas, 1986-91 


Movers to 
Age group Movers Movers Net per mover 
(years) to from gain from 


‘O00 ‘D0G 000 no. 


15-34 186.3 162.4 23.8 1.4 
35-54 141.5 97.9 436 1.4 
55-64 45.9 25.1 20.6 18 
65-74 32.5 20.4 12.1 1.6 
73-84 12.8 10.0 2.0 1.4 
85 & over 3.5 2.9 0.6 1.2 
Total 422.5 318.8 103.7 1.3 


saurce: Census of Population and Housing 


Mid North Coast in New South Wales, and 
Moreton and Wide Bay-Burnett in 
Queensland. Between 1986 and 1991 net 
movement into these areas accounted for 
15,400 (44%) of the 35,400 increase in the 
aged population. 10% of the aged in these 
areas had moved there between 1986 and 
1991. 


While the major magnet areas attracted 
relatively large numbers of aged people, they 
also attracted large numbers of younger 
people, so the areas are not ageing as rapidly 
as some other areas. However, while net 
movement to the major magnet areas was 


Table 5 


highest among those aged 35-54 years, the 
strongest preference was shown by those 
aged 55-74 years. In this age group, twice as 
many moved to the major magnet areas as 
away from them, indicating the attraction of 
these areas for people in pre-retirement and 
retirement. 


Characteristics of movers 


The tendency for couples to move to major 
magnet areas soon after, or even before, 
retirement is reflected in the lower than 
average proportion of widowed people, the 
equal proportions of men and women and 
the high proportion of 65-74 year olds 
moving to these areas. 


However, widowed people (mainiy women) 
were more likely to move away from the 
major magnet areas than to them. This may 
be associated with return movement 
foliowing the death of a spouse, to support 
services such as family members and health 
institutions. The 1992 Survey of Families in 
Australia found that 22% of movers aged 65 
years and over, and 39% of widowed movers 
aged 65 years and over, moved to be near 
family. 


Aged people were less likely to move, 
particularly ta or from the major magnet 
areas, if they were in the labour force than if 
they were retired. 


selected characteristics of aged peoples, 1986-91 





Income over In the 
Mobility status Widowed Female $20,000 jabour force 
Yo Yo % %o 
Moved to magnet areas 24.4 50.1 $1 3.5 
Moved from magnet areas 32.4 55.6 79 a. 
All movers 38.0 59.6 8.9 4.6 
Non-mavers 30.0 56.1 10.5 6.5 
All aged people 32.0 57.1 9.8 6.3 





(a) Proportion of each mobillty status group with the characterlsttc. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 





Projections of the aged 
population 





By 2041, the 
number of aged 
Austratians is 
expected to more 
than doubie to 
reach 5.5 million, 
representing 22% of 
the totai 
population. 


PROJECTIONS 


Australia's population is set to age rapidly in 
the next century, in common with many of 
the world's economically developed 
countries, and for similar reasons; decreased 
fertility and greater longevity associated with 
economic affluence. 


Australia is among the younger of the highly 
industrialised countries of the world and, like 
them, is confronting the social and economic 
issues associated with a large and rapidly 
growing aged population. Among the most 
important issues forming government 
policies for the future are income support 
and the provision of health services and 
community support services for the aged. 


In world terms Australia has a relatively large 
aged population. In 1992, 11% of Australia's 
population was aged 65 years or more, about 
the same as New Zealand and much higher 
than other close neighbours. In 1992 the 
aged accounted for 4% of the population of 
Indonesia and 2.5% of the population of 
Papua New Guinea (see International table I 
p. 200). 


Population growth 


Under Series A assumptions, Australia's 
population is projected to grow by about 40% 
in the 48-year period 1993-2041, to reach a 
total of 25 million. There are large variations 


Aged population 


In this review aeed are all persons aged 65 years 
and over. Dependency ratios for the aged and for 
children (aged 0-i4years) are ratios per working 
age (aged 15-64 years) population. 


Projections methodology 


The ABS uses the cohert component method of 
population projection. This method takes a base 
year population for each sex by single years of age 
and advances it year by year by applying 
assumptions about future mortality and migration. 
Assumed age-specific fertility rates are applied to 
the fernale populations of child-bearing ages to 
provide the new cohort of births. This procedure 
is repeated for each year in the projection period 
for each State and Territory and for Australia. The 
resulting population projections for each year for 
the States and Territories, by sex and age in single 
years, are adjusted ta sum toa the Australian results. 


The ABS produces several series of population 
projections based on diferent combinations of 
assumptions about mortality, fertiliry and 
migration. The data presented here are from 
Series A because the assumptions (medium 
fertility, constant low overseas migration and high 
interstate migration} most closely reflect prevailing 
trends. 


For detailed information on the assumptions 
underlying Series A, see Frojections of the 
Populations of Austraiia, States and Territories, 
1903-2047 (4222.10), 





Table 1 
Projected growth of the population (series A) 
Aged 65 years and over Total population 
Increase Increase 
State/Territory 1993 2041 1993-2041 1993 2041 1993-2041 
‘000 000 % ‘00 000 % 
NSW 734.8 1 759.3 139.4 6 008.6 ? 9414 32.2 
Vic. 533.2 1 230.0 130.7 4 462 | 5 282.2 18.4 
Qld 344.7 1 228.3 256.4 3112.6 5653.8 88.1 
3A, 196.0 405.6 106.5 1 461.7 1622.3 11.0 
WA 169.6 578.8 241.3 1677.6 2 786.2 65.1 
Tas. 57.7 144.2 132.4 AT1? 537.7 14.0 
NT 4% 40.9 fea? 168.3 794.5 75.2 
ACT 19.3 100.5 404.4 298.9 540.0 80.7 
Australia 2 061.0 5 477.6 165.8 17 661.5 24 958.4 40.7 


Source: Population Projections, 1983-2041: Series A 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


between the States and Territories in 
projected growth rates. Queensland is 
projected to experience the greatest 
proportional increase in population (88%) 
and to overtake Victoria as the second most 
populous State by 2031. Western Australia's 
population, which overtook South Australia's 
in 1983, is projected to increase by 66% and 
to outnumber South Australia's by 1.1 million 
in 2041. The population of the Australian 
Capital Territory is projected to increase by 
81% and to overtake Tasmania's population 
by 2041. The Northern Territory is also 
projected to experience strong growth (75%) 
in the 1993-2041 period. 


The fastest growing States and Territories wil! 
also experience the greatest growth in their 
aged populations. The aged populations in 
Queensland and Western Australia are 
expected to more than treble, in the 
Australian Capital Territory to increase 
five-fold and in the Northern Territory, 
eight-fold. This rapid growth is from a 
relalively low base, however, particularly in 
the Territories which have the youngest age 
profiles. In 2041 the aged will therefore still 
represent a relatively small proportion of the 
total population in the fastest growing States 
and Territories. 


Dependency ratios 


By the year 2026 the number of aged persons 
will exceed the number of children. The aged 


Figure 1 


Projected dependency ratios 
(series A) 





1991 


2001 


2011 2021 
Year 


2031 2041 


Source: Papulalion Profectlons, 1993-2041: Serias A; 
Estimated Resident Population 


dependency ratio is projected (under series A 
assumptions) to increase fairly slowly, from 
0.18 in 1993 to 0.21 in 2011, then more 
rapidly to 0.36 in 2041. During this period 
the child dependency ratio is expected to 
decline until 2011 and then to stabilise at 
around 0.29. 


The decrease in the child dependency ratio 
implies a decrease in outlays on children's 
services. However, this will do litde to offset 
the likely increase in outlays associated with 
ageing, particularly on health services and 
income support, which are much higher than 
the outlays associated with children’. 


In 1993 South Australia had the highest aged 
dependency ratio (0.20) followed by 
Tasmania (0.19), New South Wales and 
Yictoria (both 0.18). In 2041 aged 
dependency ratios are expected to be highest 
in Tasmania (0.43), South Australia (0.42), 
and Victoria (0.40} (see Popuiation — State 
summary table p. 3). 


The aged population 


The aged population is expected (under 
series A assumptions) to grow from 2.1 
million in 1993 to 5.5 million in 2041, 
increasing as a proportion of the total 
population from 12% in 1993 to 22% in 2041. 
The largest increases (of about 98,000 a year) 
are projected to occur during 2011-31 as 
survivors of the ‘baby boom’ generation 


Figure 2 


Projected aged as a proportion of 
the population (series A) 
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Source: Population Projactions, 1999-2041: Serias A; 
Estimated Resident Populatlon 





For more 
information 


+ 


Projections of the 
Populations of 
Australia, States and 
Territories, 
1993-2041 (4222.0) 


Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Population Estimates 
and Projections 

(G63 252 7132 


General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


FPOPULATION PROJFCTIONS 


Table 2 
Age distribution of the projected population (series A), 2041 
Age group (years) NSW = Vie. Qid SA, WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 

"fo Yo Ye Yo Yo % % Yo Yo 
Under 15 17.6 16.8 17.6 15.5 17.7 16.4 216 17.5 17.3 
15-64 60.3 59.9 61.4 §9.5 61.5 58.7 645 63.9 60.6 
65 and over 22.2 23.3 24.0 25.0 20.8 25.0 13.9 18.6 22.0 
Total 100.0 11000 1000 1000 1600 1000 1000 1000 100.0 
85 and over 3.6 3.8 3.1 4.2 3.3 4.1 1.5 3.0 3.5 
Total 7941.4 52622 58538 1622.3 2786.2 5377 2949 540.0 24 858.4 


Sourca: Population Projections, 1993-2041: Series A 


(born in the late 1940s to 1960s) reach 
retirement age. 


The number of persons aged 85 years and 
aver is projected to increase by an average of 
10,000 a year until 2026 (except during 
2016-21 when the very low birth rates of the 
1930s depression are echoed in this cohort), 
and then by an average of 26,000 a year 
during 2026-41. 


Women have a longer life expectancy than 
men (see Health — national summary table 
p. 52) and therefore outnumber men in the 
older age groups. In 1993 there were 76 men 
for every 100 women aged 65 years and over. 
By 2041 the aged sex ratio is expected to be 
79, reflecting a prospective reduction in the 


gap between male and female life expectancy. 


For persons aged 85 years and over the sex 
ratio is projected to increase from 42 in 1993 
to 50 in 2041, In 2041 women are expected 


to be 56% of the aged population and 67% of 
persons aged 85 years and over. 

South Australia has the oldest age structure of 
ail States and Territories, a situation expected 
to remain unchanged well into the next 
century. By 2041, the aged are projected to 
represent 25% of the State's population, and 
children 15%. The aged are also projected to 
represent 25% of Tasmanians, and children 
16%. In both States persons age 85 years and 
over are projected to account for over 4% of 
the population compared to the national 
average of 3.5%. Victoria's population is also 
expected to have a relatively old age profile in 
2041 while New South Wales will remain 
close to the national average. 


Endnotes 


1 Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: the 
Effects of Government Benefits and Taxes on 
Household Income (4537.0). 





Family 


National and State summary tables........................ 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Changes in living arrangements... 


Between 1976 and 1991 the proportions of people living alone and of 
lone parents with dependent children each increased by 4%, The 
proportion of couples with dependent children decreased but they 
remain the predominant family type. 


Lone fathers with dependent children................. 


In recent years the number of lone fathers with dependent children has 
increased. While lone fathers represented only 12% of all lone parents 
with dependent children in 1991, their circumstances varied considerably 
from those of jone mothers with dependent children, 


Living with parents... 


Although young adults are more likely to live apart from their parents 
than with therm, they are staying longer in the parental! home before 
moving out, The change has been greater for women than for men and is 
linked to increased participation in tertiary eclucation. 


FAMILY SEAVICES 


CO Cee cececececcsmesnsssssseesivepsspesasuesssianasaraiusarerssasnssssasesecseeeece 


While the use of formal child care arrangements has increased steadily 
since 1984, most non-parental child care continues to be provided by 
other family members. 
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Family — national summary 





mahal: UCPC kes Units 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1968 1989 1999 1991 1992 


Persons who lpve alone (of persons [ %, ne. 7.6 79 82 82 8.3 a5 84 a? 8.6 89 

aged 15 years and over} ' 

Average family size (persons) no. ha. na. ra. 33 3.3 3.3 32 3.2 a2 3.2 3.2 

arena with depandants {of} % | 466 476 472 467 458 455 457 %447 +4+%4495 44397 #429494 

a 

One parent families with sy 77 75 79 7.8 7.8 8.4 a1 7.6 21 8.5 9.0 

dapendants [of all tamillas) 

Couple only families (of ali families) | % 2796 #284 2789 296 302 304 307 315 312 49 £311 

De facto couples (of all coupias) a, ha. na, na. na. 57 na. na. n.d. na. A? na. 

Employed lone parents with % 409 364 385 400 425 421 499 4502 490 470 457 

dependants {of all Jane parents with 

dependants} 

Couples with dependants, both %, 420 403 424 455 485 502 509 538 559 534 4533 

employed ‘e all couples with 

dependants 

FAMILY FORMATION | Units 1982 1983 1984 1965 1966 1987 1968 1969 1990 1991 1992 

a rata (per 1,000 not mariad | no, 550 524 S507 488 460 457 453 442 430 409 414 
- MBBS 

Median age of males at first years 246 2459 251 254 256 259 261 23 264 267 £269 

marrage 

ecinel age of temalas at first years 224 227 229 232 235 2398 240 242 243 245 247 

| 

eae rate (per 1,000 marred no. 1225 122 120 109 107 =%106 108 #108 109 116 115 

males 

Median duration of marriage to years 76 77 7B 77? 0676 06UM7BUCUMFUBUMFBUFRUUUCUFMA OA 

Separation 

Paha bey Involving children (ot all % 616 616 61060 606 597 586 576 554 557 4542 529 

Total fertility rate (par woman) no. 19 19 19 15 13 19 138 1.8 19 +9 19 

Median age of mothers at nuptial §=| years 255 25.7 260 263 265 268 271 273 276 e278 280 

first continament 

Births to mothers under 20 years =| % 7.2 6.9 6.3 5.9 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.7 5.7 5.4 

(of all births’ 

Births outside marriage {of all births) | % 13.7 14.7 14.8 15.5 16.8 18.0 19.0 20.2 214 e3.9 24.0 

Births outside marriage n.d. na. na 682 706 730 744 ##+$§759 # 77.1 79.5 81.0 


acknowledged by father {of ali births 
outsides marrage} 





Family — State summary 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS | Units | Years — NSW 


Persons who live alone (of parsons 10.3 
aged 15 years and over) 
Average family size (persons) 3.2 
Couple families with cependants [ot 433 
all farniles) 
One parent families with 93 
dependants (of all families) 
Couple only families {of all families} 49.4 
Be facto couples fof all couplas} 7.3 
Employed ione parents with 447 
dependants (of all lone parents with 
dapendants) 

92.1 


baled eg with dependants, Both 
employed i ail couples with 
dependants 





FAMILY FORMATION 


its | Yours |v 


Marriage rate (per 1,000 not married 44 2 
males) 

Median age of males at first 27.0 
mariage 

Madian age of females at first 24.8 
marriage 

Divorce rate (per 1,000 maried 40.4 
malas} 

Median duration of marriage to 6.6 
separation 

Divorces invelying children {of all A7.2 
divorces) 

Total fertility rate (par woman) 19 
Median aga of mothers at nuptial 27.9 
first confinement 

Births to mothers under 20 years 5.3 
fof all Births} 

Births outside marriages {of ail births) 24 | 
Births outside marriage S17 


acknowledged by father (ot all births 
outside marriage) 





43.3 


28.3 


19.1 


82.4 


45.5 


26.5 
244 
12.8 
79 
219 
17 
28.5 
49 
25.0 


82.3 


WA 


9.9 
3.1 
42.6 
10.0 
43.1 
9.6 


49.3 


90.4 


WA 


44.1 
27.0 
247 
12.4 

7.8 
56.1 

19 
278 

6.1 
26.6 


80.1 


92.8 


Tas. 


47.4 
26.5 
24.2 
13.3 

79 
60.6 

1.3 
27.6 

7.4 
28.4 


83.7 


O19 


32.4 
18.5 


60.7 


63.1 


NT 


27.3 
2a. 
25.4 
14.2 

6.8 
55.4 

2.4 
28.6 
15.1 
55.3 


66.0 


ACT 


85 
a2 
465 


42.1 


62.9 


85.5 


Aust. 


10.2 
a2 
429 
9.0 
418 
8.2 


45.3 


32.5 


Aust. 


40.9 
26.9 
24.7 
11.6 

74 
52.9 

19 
28.0 

54 
24.0 


81.0 





Average family size —— the tota] number of farnily 
members divided by the number of families. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.05 


Birth — the delivery of a child irrespective of the 
duration of pregnancy who, after being born, 
breathes or shows any other evidence of life such as 
heart-beat. 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.0) 


Births outside marriage — births (as defined) where the 
father was not married to the mother at the time of 
the birth, whether or not the parents were living 
together at the time of the birth, and whether cr not 
the child may subsequently have been legitimated or 
adopted. 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.05 


Births outside marriage acknowledged by father — 
births outside marriage (as defined} where the 
father's name is recorded on the birth certificate. 
Reference: Births, Australia (3301.05 


Couple family — a farnily (as defined) consisting of a 
male and a female partner who are married or ina 
de facto relationship. It may include one or more 
dependent children (as defined) and/or other family 
members. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Couple only family — a couple family (as defined) with 
no dependent children (as defined) or other farnily 
members (e.g. adult chitdren} present. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Couple family with dependants — a couple family (as 
defined) with at least one dependent child (as 
defined) present. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.03 


De facto couple — a couple who identified themselves 
as de facto partners in a reladionship question. 
Reference: Census of Population and Housing 
(2722.0) 


Dependants (dependent children) — all family members 
under 15 years of age and family members aged 
15-24 years attending an educational institution 
full-time, except those classified as husbands, wives, 
lone parents or other family heads. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Divorce rate — the number of divorces granted per 
1,000 married male or female population. 
Reference: Divorces, Australia (3307.0) 


Divorces involving children — divorces of couples with 
unmarried children of the marriage who were under 
18 years of age at the time of application for divorce. 
Under the Famiy faw Act 1975, adopted and 
ex-nuptial children and children from a former 
marriage may be inchided (in certain cases}. 
Chiidren who are married or aged 18 years or more 
are not subject to custody and guardianship orders 
and are excluded. 
Reference: Divorces, Australia (3307.05 


Employed — persons aged 15 years and over who either 
worked during the reference week for pay, profit, 
commission, paymentin kind or without pay in a 
family business, or who had a job but were not at 
work, 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Family — definitions and references 


Family — two or more people related by biaad, 
marriage, adoption, or a de facto relationship who 
live in the same household, Three major family types 
are identified: couple families, one parent families 
and families of related adults. Non-family members 
such as friends or boarders are excluded from the 
data on families. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Lone parent — the head of a one parent family. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Farnilies, Australia (6224.0) 


Marriage rate — the number of marriages per 1,000 not 
married male or female population aged 15 years 
and over. 

Reference: Marriages, Australia (4306.0) 


Median — the value at which half the population falls 
above, and half falls below. 


Median age at first marriage 
Reference: Marriages, Australia (3406.0) 


Median age cf mothers at nuptai first confinement — 
the median age of mothers at the birth of the frst 
child of their current registered marriage. 
Confinements (the number of pregnancies resulting 
in at jeast one live birth) rather than births are used 
in this indicator to ensure that mothers who have 
multiple births are counted only once. 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.0) 


Median duration of marriage to separation — the 
median interval between the date of marriage and 
the date of separation. 

Reference: Divorces, Australia (4307.0) 


One parent family with dependants — a parent together 
with at least one dependent child (as defined) of 
his‘sher own. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.05 


Persons whe Ive alone — persons who are the only 
member of a household. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Total fartility rate — the average number of children a 
wormnan would bear during her lifetime if she 
conformed to the current age-specific fertility rates. 
Reference: Births, Australia (3301.05 





Changes in living 
arrangements 





LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Changes in living arrangements and family 
Between 1976 and characteristics over the last two decades are 

the outcome of various demographic and 
1991 the proportions = social trends. Couples are marrying later, 
increasingly after a period of living together; 
women are having fewer children, later in 
alone and of tone life; the proportion of one parent families, 
most of which are headed by a woman, has 
increased; and the ageing of the population, 
dependent children coupled with the longer life expectancy of 

women over men, has resulted in an increase 
each increased by in the proportion of one person households. 


4%. The proportion 


of people living 


parents with 


Associated with these changes has been a 
of couples with decline in average household size. The 
number of households increased by 35% 
between 1976 and 1991 while the population 
decreased. increased by 24%. 


dependent children 


One person households 


The proportion of one person households 
has increased in the last 15 years from 16% in 
1976 to 20% in 1991. Lower marriage rates 
and increased divorce rates have contributed 
to this increase, but the most important factor 
is the ageing of the population. In 1991, 39% 
of persons living alone were aged 65 years or 
more and 74% of them were women. The 
greater proportion of women living alone at 
older ages reflects the longer life expectancy 
of women, 80.4 years compared (o 74.5 years 
for men in 1992 (see Health — national 
summary table p. 52). 


The growth in one person households is 
expected to continue with the continued 
ageing of the population. In 1991 there were 


Tabie 1 

Household type; 

Household type 1976 
Yo 

One person 15.7 

Group (2) 

Family 84 3b} 
000 

Total houssholds 4140.5 


(a) Excludes caravans etc. in carvan parks. 


Data sources and classification 


ABS family and household data are available from a 
number of different sources. While the Labour 
Force Survey provides a consistent annual time 
series for the 1980s and 1990s, the Census of 
Population and Housing provides a more detailed 
classification of different family types. Exvensive 
changes were made to the classification in 1991 to 
reflect the contemporary composition of farnilies. 
These changes have, however, impaired 
comparability with previous censuses. Time series 
comparisons are only possible back to 1976 and 
then only for broad aggregates. The 1992 Survey of 
Families in Australia provides a wide range of data, 
not available from other collections, about the 
characteristics of families and family members, and 
the nature of family support. 


In all three sources, people are classified to 
different types of households and families on the 
basis of their usual living arrangements and their 
relationships to other househoid members, 
Households comprise persons living alone or two 
or more people who share a dwelling. Azrnifies 
consist of two or more related people within a 
household. A household composed of one person 
or of unrelated people is termed a non-family 
household. A family household may contain more 
than one family. 


1.9 million people aged 65 years and over. By 
2041 it is projected that the population in this 
age group will have almost trebled to 5.5 
million (see Projections of tbe aged 
population p. 27). 


Group households 


Group households accounted for 5% of all 
households in 1991. The age structure of 


1981 1986 1991 
Fo Yo %o 
18.0 18.5 19.8 

(6) 4.1 45 
82.0(b} ??3 457 
‘000 "0G 000 
4668.9 5 187.4 5 586.7 


(b) Group households and family households were not separately ldentiilad in 1976 and 1961. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 





LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Figure 1 


One person households, 1991 


Age group (years) 
654 


ma-64 
45-54 
35-44 


38-34 
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Source: Census of Population and Housing 


people living in group households was much 
younger than that of one person households. 
In 1991, 72% of people in group households 
were aged 15-34 years and $% were aged 65 
years or more. In reflection of their young age 
profile, the proportion of people in group 
households who had never married was 75% 
in 1991. $6% of people in group households 
were male and 74% of group households 
contained only two persons. 


Many factors are related to the formation and 
dissolution of group households, For many 
young adults, sharing a group house 
represents a period of transition between 
living with parents and the formation of a 
partnership. The move away from the 
parental home may be associated with a 
desire for greater independence or may be 
necessary to be near a place of employment 


Figure 2 
Group households, 1991 
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Source: Census of Populatlon and Housing 


or education. In 1991, 13% of people living in 
group households were full-time students. 


Family households 


In the 1991 Census, 4.3 million family 
households were identified, 99% of which 
contained only one family. Family houscholds 
represented 76% of all households. While 
mast families in 1991 were couple families, 
the proportion of these families had 
decreased slightly since 1976 (from 88% to 
85%) with a compensating increase (from 6% 
to 9%) observed in the proportion of one 
parent families with dependent children. The 
proportion of families consisting of a couple 
only increased from 28% in 1976 to 31% in 
1991, reflecting both the decisions of younger 
couptes not to have children, or to delay child 





Table 2 

Family typéa) 

Family type 1976 1981 1986 4991 
% Yo Yo % 

One parent with dependants 6.5 8.6 78 88 

Couple only 28.0 28.7 30.3 31.4 

Couple with dependants 48.4 466 448 dd 4 

Couple with non-dependants only 11.4 10.0 10.9 9.5 

Related adults 5.9 6.0 6.2 5.9 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 

Total families 3 403.9 3 699.3 4111.4 4 272.8 


(a) Excludes caravan park dwellers. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 





Figure 3 


Classification of family type, 1991 










4 298,896 families 
13,622,312 family members 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


bearing, and increased life expectancies 
resulting in couples spending longer together 
after their children have left home. 


Couple families 


Of the 3.7 million couple families in 1991, 
44% had dependent children only, 7% had 
both dependent and non-dependent children, 


552,312 famuies 
1,488,934 family mambers 


Couple only families 


1,358,646 families 
2,717,533 family members 


Two parent families 


2,307,898 families 
9,245,954 family members 


ther tamilies 


80,040 families 
169,891 family members 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Parent and dependent 
child(ren) 
322,507 famikes | 


900,666 family members | 


Parent and 
non-dependent child(ren) 


174,806 families 
385,528 family members 


Parent and dependent and 
non-dependent child(ren) 


54,999 families 
202,740 farnly members 


Couple and dependent 
child(ren} 


1.629.302 families. 
6,639,450 family members 


Couple and 
non-dependent child(ren) 


406,834 families 
1,336,218 family members |! 





Couple and dependent 


and non-dependent 
child(ren) 


271,762 families 
1,270,286 family members 





11% had non-dependent children only and 
the remaining 37% had no children (at 


home}. The family reference person was 
older in couple only families than in other 
couple families. In 55% of couple only 
families, the family reference person was over 


55 years of age, compared to 5% of couples 
with dependent children and 52% of couples 
with non-dependent children only. 





EIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


De facto couples 


The proportion of couples in de facto 
relationships remains low but is increasing. 
The 1982 Families Survey found that $% of 
couples were de facto. In the 1992 Survey of 
Families in Australia this figure had risen to 
&%. Partners in de facto relationships are 
likely to be younger than partners in 
registered marriages. In 1992, 69% of people 
in de facto couples were aged 15-34 years 
compared to 38% in registered married 
couples, De facto couples were also less likely 
to have dependent children than registered 
married couples. In 1992, $1% of registered 
married couples had dependent children 
compared to 36% of de facto couples. 


Reflecting their younger age profile, a high 
proportion of people living in de facto 
relationships had never been married. In 
1992, 65% of peopte in defacto relationships 
had never been married and 26% had been 
divorced. 


The incidence of de facto relationships as a 
form of trial marriage is also increasing. In 
1975, 16% of all couples who married had 
lived together before marriage. Of couples 
who married in 1992, 56% had cohabited 
before their marriage. 


One parent families 


One parent families in the 1991 Census 
represented 13% of all families identified. 
§8% of one parent families contained 
dependent children only, 32% contained 
non-dependent children only and the 


Figure 4 
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Source: Survey of Famillas in Australla 


remaining 10% had both dependent and 
non-dependent children present. 


The number (and proportion) of one parent 
families with dependent children has been 
rising over the past 15 years. In 1991 there 
were 377,500 one parent families with 
dependants in Australia, (322,500 with 
dependants only and 55,000 with dependants 
and non-dependants} making up 9% of all 
families, an increase from 6% in 1976. For the 
first time, the 1991 Census identified as one 
parent families those which consisted ofa 
parent and non-dependent chiid(ren) only. 
There were 175,000 such families, 4% of all 
families. The majority (87%) of lone parents 
were women. 


There are many reasons for the increase in 
one parent families including the 
introduction of the Family Law Act 1975 
which enabled no-fault divorce to be granted 
on the grounds of mutual consent. Other 
reasons include greater financial security for 
women through increased opportunity for 
labour force participation, particularly 
through increases in part-time and casual 
employment, the introduction of the sole 
parent's pension, and a change in society's 
attitudes towards the family. 


Blended families 


The chance of living with both parents 
decreases as a child pets older. As couples 
separate and move into new relationships, 
the likelihood of a child living in a blended 
family increases. In 1991, 25% of families 
with dependent children included children 
who were not living with both natural 
parents, compared to 20% in 1986. These 
figures include one parent families (16% in 
1991 and 14% in 1986). Overall, 3% of 


Blended families 


In this review a blended famifvis defined as a 
coupie family with two or more children of whom 
at least one is the natural child of both parents ancl 
ai Jeast one is the step child of at least one parent. 
A child is defined as aged 0-14 years or aged 15-24 
years and a full-time student. 


A natural child is the biological or adopted child of 
a couple or lone parent. A step child is the natural 
child of one, but not both, married or de facto 
partners, or the natural child of a former partner, 
An other child is a child without natural, adopted 
Of Step parents of their own living in the same 
household, The child may or may not be related to 
the parent(s). 





For more 
information 


+ 


1991 Census — 
Community Profiles, 
Australla (2722.0) 


Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Family Survey 
(06) 252 7030 


General Inquiries: 
see p. 209 
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Table 3 
Natural and step children in families(a 
1986 1991 
One Two parent All One Two parent All 
Mix of children parent Married De facto familles parent Married De facto families 
Yo % %e % Ye Ye %o Ye 
Natural childran 
only 95.1 94.1 51.3 92.6 89,7 914 56.0 89.2 
Step chiidren only 1.3 2.8 36.2 3.9 0.2 3.1 28.9 4.0 
Natural & step 
childran only 0.3 2.1 10.8 2.2 0.4 3.0 107 3.0 
Other(b) 33 1.0 1.8 1.3 10.0 2.5 43 3.8 
Total 100.0 400.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 
‘BOG ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
Total 279.5 1688.6 76.2 2 044.4 359.0 1745.9 121.0 222539 


(a) Comprises only primary familes with dependent children. 


'b} Comprises other children, including foster children, and combinations of natu ral, step and other children. 


Source: Census of Papulation and Housing 


families with dependent children in L991 
were blended families, 4% were step familics, 
and 4% contained other children. 


Of couples with dependent children, 
registered married couples were considerably 
more likely than de facto couples to have only 
natural children. However, between 1986 and 
1991 there was an increase in the proportion 
of de facto couples with natural children only, 
from 51% to 56%, At the same time the 


proportion of ex-nuptial births with paternity 
acknowledged rose from 71% to 80% (sce 
Family — national semmary table p. 32). 
This indicates an increase in the proportion 
of de facto couples who are choosing to start 
a family. People may also choose to live in de 
facto relationships after separation or divorce. 
This is reflected in the 29% of de Facto 
couples with step children only, and the 
further 11% with both step children and 
natural children in 1991. 


Lone fathers with 
dependent children 





In 1993, 12% of 
fone parents with 
dependent children 


were men. 
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Uniti relatively recently, lone fathers were an 
almost invisible minority (less than 1%) of 
parents, It was not until 1978, with the 
introduction of the Supporting Parents’ 
Benefit, that government financial assistance 
was made available for lone fathers on the 
same basis as it Was available for lone 
mothers. Assistance for lone mothers had first 
been introduced in 1942 as the Widows’ 
(Class A) Pension. This covered widows who 
were maintaining at least one child under 16 
years of age. However, the definition of 
widows was very broad and included de facto 
widows, deserted wives and divorced women 
who had not remarried. Subsequent 
amendments, most notably in 1974 when the 
Supporting Mothers’ Benefit was introduced, 
extended the coverage to include deserted de 
facto wives, unmarried mothers and other 
lone mothers who had not previously been 
eligible for a Widows' (Class A) Pension’. 


One parent families with 
dependent children 


Families in which there is a family head together 
with at least one dependent son or daughter of 
his/her own. Some of these familles may alsa 
contain non-dependent children or other related 
adults, 


Dependent chiidren are defined as being: 

@ family members under 15 years of ape; 

@ {family members aged 15-19 years and 
attending school: 

@ family members aged 15-24 years attending a 
tertiary education institution full-time, except 
those classified as husbands, wives, lone 
parents or other family heads. 





Table 1 
Parents with dependants 
1986 1993 
Age group Lone Marriad Lone 
(years) fathers __tathers tathors 
% % % 
Parent 
15-24 + 2.5 45 
25-34 23.3 31.6 14.9 
35-44 40.8 42.3 43.3 
45-54 25.2 18.3 30.4 
oSand over ««# 5.2 7.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Youngest 
dependant 
0-4 43.6 42.3 12.5 
5-9 19.3 23.1 20.9 
10-14 37.2 22.9 38.3 
15-24 29.8 iad 28.2 
Total 100.0 100.6 100.0 
"O00 ‘BOO ‘GOO 
Total 40.3 1 901.1 48.3 


source: Labour Force Survey 


1993 ao 
Married Lone Married 
fathers = (smothers mothers 
fo Yo % 
2.4 12.1 4.8 
27.4 45.2 35.8 
429 37.0 A432 
23.0 14.0 14.7 
46 1.7 1.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
422 44.4 42.2 
22.6 27.1 —- 
20.2 22.9 20.2 
15.0 15.5 15.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 ‘C00 
90352 369.3 1971.9 


In 1993, there were 418,000 lone parents 
with dependent children, 17% of all parents 
with dependants. 48,000 (12%) of these lone 
parents were fone fathers, The number of 
tone fathers increased by 20% (8,000) 
between 1986 and 1993, compared to 
increases of 7% in the number of partnered 
fathers and 32% in the number of lone 
mothers’. 


Family profiie 


In general, lone fathers are older than 
partnered fathers and have older dependent 
children. The median age of lone fathers in 
1993 was 42 years compared to a median age 
of 39 years for partnered fathers. Lone fathers 
were also generally older than lone mothers. 
The median age of lone mothers was 35 


years. 


The proportion of lone fathers in older age 
groups is increasing. In 1986, 25% of lone 
fathers were aged 45-54 years; by 1993 this 
had risen to 30%. In contrast, the proportion 
of lone fathers aged 25-34 years decreased 
over the same period, from 23% in 1986 to 
15% in 1993. The age structure of partnered 
fathers showed a similar trend. Between 1986 
and 1993, the proportion aged 45-54 years 
increased from 18% to 23%, and the 
proportion aged 25-34 years decreased from 
32% to 27%. 


In 1993, about one-third of lone fathers had 
responsibility for a child aged less than LO 
years compared to nearly two-thirds of other 
parents. On the other hand, lone fathers were 
almost twice as likely as other parents to have 
only 15-24 year old dependants living at 
home, 28% compared to 15%. 


Table ? 
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The proportions of lone fathers and lone 
mothers who were separated or divorced 
were similar in 1991 (66% and 63% 
respectively)’. However, lone fathers were 
more likely than lone mothers to have been 
widowed (12% compared to 8%), while lone 
mothers were more likely to have never been 
married (23% compared to 10%). 


Labour force status 


Lone fathers have a lower labour force 
participation rate than partnered fathers 

(77% compared to 94% in 1993), and a higher 
unemployment rate (16% compared to 8%). 
Of fathers who were employed, lone fathers 
were almost three times as likely as partnered 
fathers to work part-time (11% compared to 
4%). 


In comparison with lone mothers, lone 
fathers had a higher labour force 

participation rate and a slightly lower 
unemployment rate. If employed, however, 
lone mothers were four times as likely as lone 
fathers to work part-time. 


In 1990, a smaller proportion of lone fathers 
were dependent on government pensions 
and benefits as their main source of income 
than of lone mothers (44% compared to 
64%), largely reflecting their greater labour 
force participation’. Consequently, lone 
fathers had higher median weekly incomes 
than lone mothers, $346 compared to $273. 


Labour force participation of parents with dependants, 1993 


Labour force participation 


Lone fathers Married fathers Lone mothers Married mothers 





‘000 
Employed full-time °8.1 
Employed part-time 3.5 
Unemployed 5.9 
Not in the labour force 10.9 
Total 48.3 

% 
Labour force participation rata 775 
Unemployment rate 15.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


‘000 ‘D000 ‘O00 
1679.5 $4.6 474.0 
73.0 73.1 621.4 
154.3 33.7 23.0 
126.2 177.9 788.5 
2 035.0 369.0 1972.0 
% % % 
93.7 51.8 60.0 
8.1 17.6 74 
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For more 
information 


@ Labour Force Status 
and Other 
Characteristics of 
Families, Australia 
(6224.0) 


@ = Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Labour Force 
Supplementary 
SUrVEYS 
(08) 252 6504 


@ General inquiries: 
see p, 209 


Table 3 


Nature of occupancy of families with dependants, 1991 
One parent families 


Nature of occupancy Male 
% 
Owner 25.8 
Purchaser 33.3 
Government renter 12.6 
Other ranter 20.4 
Total 100.0 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


Lone parents are more likely to rent their 
accommedation than partnered parents. In 
1991, 55% of one parent families were 
renting a home compared to 21% of two 
parent families. Lone fathers were less likely 
than lone mothers to have been renting (41% 
compared to 57%) with most of the difference 
being in the proportion who were renting 
public accommedation. 


One parent families usually have fewer 
earners and hence lower incomes than 
couple families. As a consequence, one 
parent families generally spend a greater 
proportion of their income on housing (22% 
in 1990} than two parent families (14%). 
Reflecting their higher incomes, lone fathers 
spent a slightly smaller proportion of their 
incomes on housing than lone mothers in 
1990. 


Endnotes 


fj 


Kewley, T.H. (1980) Anstrafan Soctal Security 


Today: major developments from 1900 to 1978 
sydney University Press. 


bo 


Unless otherwise stated stalistics presented in this 
review are drawn from the Labour Force Survey. 


te 


Census of Population and Housing. 


4 Survey of Income & Housing Costs and Amenities. 


Female Total Two parent families 
% % % 

18.4 19.4 32.4 

24.4 25.6 46.7 

26.0 24.2 6.0 

31.2 30.9 15.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 

Figure 1 


Proportion of gross weekly 
income spent on housing by 
families with dependants, 1990 





Lone 
mothers 


Two parent 
families 


Lone 
fathers 


Source: Survey of Income & Hausing Costs and Amenities 





Living with parents 
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Although young 
adults are more 
likely to five apart 
from their parents 
than with thern, 
they are staying 
longer in the 
parental home 


before moving out. 


Young adults are leaving home at later ages. 
Between 1981 and 1991, the number of 
people aged 20-34 years living with their 
parents increased by 35%, from 580,000 to 
790,000. These figures represented 16% and 
19% respectively of all people aged 20-34 
years. The proportion of 20-24 year olds 
living with their parents increased from 34% 
to 40% and the proportion of 25-29 year olds 
increased from 9% to 13%. These increases 
were greater for women than for men. 


As a consequence of marrying at younger 
ages, women tend to leave home earlier than 
men. In 1991, 66% of women aged 20-24 
years were not living with their parents 
compared to 54% of men. 


Students 


43% of full-time students aged 20-34 years 
lived with their parents in 1991 compared to 
25% of part-time students and 17% of those 
not studying. Regardless of age, full-time 
students were more likely to live with their 
parents than other people. About half of 
young students (aged 20-24 years) lived with 
their parents compared to just over one-third 
of young people who were not studying. 
Higher education students were slightly more 
likely to live with their parents than TAFE 
students (36% compared to 31%) but this 
difference is mainly related to their different 
age structures; even among 20-34 year ald 
students, TAFE students have an older age 
profile. 


The number of full-time students aged 20-34 
years more than doubled between 1981 and 
1991 and, since students are more likely to 
live with their parents than non-students, this 


Table 1 


Proportion of people living with 
parents 


Age group (years) 
20-24 25-23 30-34 #8 Total 
Yo % %o % ‘000 
Men 
1981 425 13.1 53 20.7 3765 
1991 460 17.1 73 23.4 475.0 
Women 
4981 25.6 57 23 114 205.4 
1991 33.9 91 34 152 3105 
Total 
1981 34.1 94 38 16.1 3824 
1991 400 131 53 193 785.5 
Total 
1984 «= 425.8 «#9111.0 45.6 582.4 
1991 537.1 1749 73.6 785.5 


Source: Gensus of Population and Housing 


increase has played a major role in increasing 
the overa!l proportion of young people living 
with their parents. 


Marital Status 


As is to be expected, people aged 20-34 years 
who have never been married were the most 
likely to live with their parents (38% in 
1991), while those who were currently 
married were least likely to (ess than 1% in 
1991). People whose marriages had ended 


Proportion of people living with parents by student status, 1991 


Yo Ye ‘000 


Table 2 

Age group (years) 
Student status 20-24 25-29 

Yo Yo 
Full-time 55.1 16.6 
Part-time 49.0 14.5 
Not studying 36.8 13.0 
Total 40.0 13.1 


Sourca: Census of Population and Housing 


30-34 Total 

6.7 43.3 113.2 
49 24.9 B2.2 
3.4 17.2 579.9 
§.4 19.3 785.5 
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Table 3 


Proportion of people living with 
parents by marital status, 1991 


Age group (years) 
Marital status 20-24 25-29 30-34 Total 

%o No Yo % 
Nevermaried 486 e/ 7 198 37.9 
Married 29 OF 0.3 G8 
Separated 17.4 10.1 6.1 9.0 
Divorced 19.7 10.7 6.8 89 
Widowed 12.6 56 3.3 6.4 
Total 40.0 13.1 §.3 19.3 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


through separation or divorce were more 
likely to live with their parents than those 
who had been widowed. 


Income 


In general, young adults with greater 
incomes were less likely to live with their 
parents than those with lower incomes. 
However, the relationship between income 
and living at home is influenced by the 
various government pensions and benefits. 
For example, in 1991, the maximum 
living-at-home allowance for Austudy was 


$4.609 a year’ which explains the high 
proportion of 20-24 year olds with annual 
income of $3,001-$5 006 living at home. 


To qualify for the independent or 
away-from-home Austudy allowance 
(maximum of $7,003 in 1991), students must 
be living apart from their parents. Thus the 
proportion of 20-24 year olds who were 
living with their parents falls for those 
receiving $5,001-$8,000. 


Many people aged 25-34 years with low 
incomes are married women with young 
children whose only personal income is the 
family allowance. Only a small proportion are 
likely to be living with their parents, Amang 
25-34 year olds, the peak at $5,000-$8,000 
annual income corresponds to the income 
level for single rate social security benefits. 


Birthplace of mother 


Young people with Southern European 
backgrounds, especially Greece, Italy and 
Yugoslavia, had a greater tendency to live 
with their parents than those from other 
backgrounds. While 40% of all 20-24 year 
olds lived with their parents in 1991, 66% of 
20-24 year olds whose mother had been born 
in Southern Europe lived with their parents. 
The relative proportions were also high in 
older age groups; 28% of 25-29 year olds and 





Figure 1 
Proportion of people living with parents by income, 1991 
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source: Census of Population and Housing 


Table 4 


Proportion of people living with 
parents by birthplace of mother, 
1991 


Birthplace of 4 a group (years) 
mother 20-24 25-29 30-34 3 3 Toial 
Yo Ye Yo Ya 

Greece 72.8 35.1 13.2 45.8 
Italy 675 286 116 36.0 
Yugoslavia 61.2 23.6 8.5 32.7 
VYiet Nam 54.1 19.3 6.7 258 
Lebanon 434 19.2 fe 25.5 
Australia 38.6 12.7 5.5 19.1 
Germany 39.7 4.5 44 19.0 
Netheriands 34.8 $5 3.4 15.5 
United Kingdom = 34.5 a7 3.9 15.3 
China 407 9.3 af 14.4 
Ireland 30.5 7.2 24 11.4 
New Zealand 20.6 40 1.3 8.0 
Other 35.1 10.6 3.8 16.0 
Total 40.0 13.1 5.3 13.3 


Source: Census of Papulallon and Housing 


11% of 30-34 year olds with Southern 
European backgrounds lived with their 
parents, compared to less than haif these 
proportions in the total population. 


Only 21% of 20-24 year olds with New 
Zealand born mothers lived with their 
parents but the proportion is probably 
considerably higher in New Zealand since 
many young New Zealanders move to 
Australia independently of their parents. 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander people 


Young Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
people were generally less likely to live with 
their parents than other Australians. In 1991, 
25% of indigenous people aged 20-24 years 
lived with their parents, compared to 40% of 
all 20-24 year olds, partly reflecting the 
eaflier age at which Aboriginal people marry. 


The difference between the proportions of 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal people living 
with their parents reduced with age, and the 
proportion of 30-34 year olds living with 
their parents was higher among indigenous 
than non-indigenous people. This reflects the 
greater role of the extended family in the 
Aboriginal community. Aboriginal families 
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Figure 2 


Proportion of people living with 
parents, 1991 
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Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


accounted for 9% of extended families in 
Australia, but only 2% of families overall. 


Returning home 


The 1992 Survey of Families in Australia 
collected information for all household 
members on changes of address in the past 
five years. Where a person and their parents 
had both moved to the same address within 
the same year they have been excluded from 
the following analysis. 


In 1992, 7% of 20-34 year olds who were 
living with their parents had previously lived 
away from home and had moved back within 
the previous five years. Older people living 
with their parents were more likely to have 
lived away than younger people. 6% of 20-24 
year olds living with parents had lived away 
from home at some time in the previous five 
years, compared to 9% of 25-29 year olds, 
and 10% of 30-34 year olds. 


Figure 3 


Reasons for 20-34 year olds 
moving to live with parents, 1992 


Se near family 
Sseparated(a) 
Lower costs 
Employment 


0 s) 0 15 22 2 
Yo 


(a) Camprises separation or divorce from registered 
Marriages and separations from Ga facto marriages. 


Source: Survey of Familias in Australia 
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For more 
information 


* Australia’s Families 
— Selected Findings 
from the Survey of 
Families in Australia 
(4418.0) 


® Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Family Survey 
(66) 252 7030 


@ General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


Of those children who returned to live with 
their parents, 22% did so to be with their 
families and 18% because of the break down 
of a marital relationship. The proportion of 
men returning to be with their families was 
similar to the proportion of women. Women 
were more likely than men to return to live 
with their parents following separation or 
divorce. 


Dependency 


There are no available data which indicate the 
extent of a person's dependence upon their 
parents, or vice versa. Indeed, where an adult 
child lives with parents it may be a matter of 
speculation as to who is dependent on 
whom. However, the age of the adult child, 
whether they pay rent or board to their 
parents and their employment/student status 
give some indications of dependency status. 


Overali, 45% of 20-24 year olds and 33% of 
25-34 year olds who lived with their parents 
in 1992 paid no board. As is to be expected 
those employed were more likely to pay 
board than those who were unemployed, and 
part-time students were more likely to pay 
board than full-time students. Among 20-24 
year olds, women were less likely than men 
to pay board, while the opposite was the case 
for 25-34 year olds. 


Tabie 5 


Proportion of people living with 
their parents who paid no board, 
1992 


Selected Age group (years) 
characteristics 20-24 2o-34 
%e Ye 
Male 42.1 4.8 
Famale 48.1 23.3 
Employed 410 31.6 
Unemployed 46.4 35.1 
Full-time students 65.7 43.6* 
Part-time students 43.9 36.8 
Income over $25,000 34.2 29.5 


Total 44.6 32.5 


Source: Survey of Families in Australla 


Endnotes 


1 Department of Employment, Education and 
Training (1993) Report on tbe Operation of ibe 
Student Assistance Act 1992. 





Child care 





While the use of 
formal chiid care 
arrangomoents has 
increased steadily 
since 1984, most 
non-parental care 
continues to be 
provided by other 


family members. 
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The past two decades have seen increased 
use of, and public interest in, child care, and 
a corresponding increase in political 
involvement in this issue. During this period 
child care has emerged as a focus of public 
debate and government policy. 


The number of government funded child care 
places increased from nearly 39,000 in 1984 
to 241,000 in 1993. Government spending on 
child care is budgeted at $651.5 million for 
1993-94. 


However, despite the increased provision for, 
and use of, formal child care, most care of 
children, other than by parents, is provided 
on an informal basis, mainly by other family 
members. 


Trends in the use of child care 


Between 1984 and 1993, the proportion of 
children under 12 years of age receiving some 
kind of formal child care increased from 12% 
to 19%. The greatest proportional increase 
was among 6-11 year olds (from 2% to 6%), At 
the same time, the proportion of 0-2 year olds 
receiving formal care more than doubled 
(from 8% to 17%) and the proportion of 3-5 
year olds receiving formal care (other than 
pre-school/kindergarten} almost doubled 
reaching 18% in 1993. 


During this period use of informal child care 
arrangements also increased, from 30% of 
chitdren under 12 years in 1984 to 42% in 


Types of child care 


The term chifd care refers to arrangements (other 
than parental care) made for the care of children 
under 12 years of age. The various types of care 
used can be grouped into two main categories, 
farmal care and informal care. 


@ Formai/ care is regulated care away from the 
child's hame and includes attendance at: a 
pre-school or kindergarten; a child care 
centre, long day care centre or family day ¢are: 
a before or alter school care program; other 
formal care arrangements such as occasional 
care in shopping centres etc, 


@ JInforma/ care is non-regulated care either in 
the child's home or elsewhere. It inchides care 
given by family members (such as the child's 
brothers or sisters, grandparents or other 
relatives), friends or neighbours, and paid 
baby sitters. 


1990 then declined to 38% in 1993. This 
decline was evident for all age groups. 


An important reason for using child care, 
both formal and informal, is to provide care 
for children while parents are at work, and 
much of the overall increase in the past 
decade is related to the increased 
participation of women in the labour force. 
Between 1984 and 1990 the labour force 
participation rate of married women 
increased from 43% to 53% and has remained 
relatively unchanged since. The slight decline 
in the use of child care since 1990 may be 


Table 4 
Trends in the use of formal and informal child care 
Type of care used 1984 
% 
Formal care only 8.7 
Informal care only 26.1 
Formal and informal care 3.f 
Total format andvor informal care 38.5 
Neither formal nor informal care 61.5 
Total 100.0 
‘O00 
Total childran 2 887.4 


Source: National Chiid Care Survey 


1987 1990 1993 
% % Yo 
9.4 9.3 11.0 
31.7 33.9 29.4 
6.4 8.4 8.3 
475 57.6 48.8 
52.6 43.4 31.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 "O00 ‘BOO 
2 687.9 3 003.7 3 085.9 
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associated with the stabilisation of the labour 
force participation rate of married women. 


Reasons for using child care 


The use of child care is influenced both by the 
needs of parents (for work, leisure, shopping 
etc.) and by their perceptions of the benefits 
to the child of receiving certain types of 
non-parental care such as play groups, 
pre-school and care by grandparents. 


In 1993 parentai work-related reasons 
accounted for 43% of children receiving 
formal care and 46% of those receiving 
informal care. A further 44% of children 
receiving formal care (85% of those attending 
pre-school/kindergarten and 25% of those in 
long day care) did so mainly because their 
parents considered that it was beneficial for 


the child. 


The proportion of children aged 3-5 years 
attending pre-school/kindergarten has 
remained relatively stable during the past 
decade at around 30-35% and does not 
appear to have been greatly influenced by 
work-related considerations. In 1993, 9% of 
children attending pre-school/kindergarten 
did so for parental work reasons compared to 
63% in long day care, 78% in family day care 
and 91% in before or after school care 
programs. 


Table 2 


Parents were more likely to make informal 
care arrangements for their children when 
they needed time for personal reasons such 
as shopping, sport, time alone, appointments 
ete, Such reasons accounted for 42% of 
children receiving informal care compared to 
12% receiving formal care. 


Type of care used 


The type of child care used is largely 
dependent on the age of the child; younger 
children are much more likely to receive 
formal care than schoo! age children. In 1993, 
8% of 0-2 year olds and 11% of 3-5 year olds 
received care in long day care centres which 
cater for children from birth to school age. 
Family day care offered in private homes by 
registered carers was used by similar 
proportions (about 4%) of 0-2 year olds and 
3-5 year olds, 31% of 3-5 year olds attended 
pre-schools/kindergartens which have fixed 
attendance times and generally cater for 
children in the year prior to starting primary 
school. Excluding pre-school/kindergarten, 
roughly equal proportions (approximately 
17%) of 0-2 year olds and 3-5 year olds 
received formal care. 6% of 6-11 year olds 
received formal care, most attending before 
or after school care programs. 


Informal care was used slightly more by 
younger children and was generally provided 


Reasons for using child care by type of care used, 1993 


Main reason for using care 


Work 
Type of care related Paracnal 
Ye % 
Formal care 
Pre-school/kindergarten 9.1 42 
Long day cara 62.5 11.8 
Family day cara 7B. 1 12.9 
Before/after school caro 91.4 4 a* 
Other formal care 219 487 
Total formal cara 425 f2.2 
Informal care 
siblings 53.1 40.0 
Other family 43.3 43.1 
Non-family $1.2 37.8 
Total informal care 46.2 42.0 


Beneficial 

for child Other Total chlidren 

a %, %, ‘O00 

85.1 1,5* 100.0 236.9 

243 0.8" 100.0 1467 
BO He 100.6 80.7 
2.3% 1.5* 100.0 85.8 

28.5 1.8" 100.0 79.9 

43.6 1.3 100.0 596.2(a) 
ow" 46 100.0 159.4 
47 8.9 100.0 fO?7,4 
6.2 48 100.0 389.1 
4.7 ?.0 7100.0 i 166. 2/a) 


(a) Somes children réecelved more than ons type of child care and therefore components do not add Io totals. 


Source: National Child Care Survey 





For more 
information 


+ 


+ 


Child Care, Australia 
(4402.0) 


Australia's Families 
— Selected Findings 
from the Survey of 
Families in Australia 


(4418.0) 


Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Statistical 
Consultancy 

(02) 268 4214 


General inquiries: 
see p, 209 


Table 3 


Type of care by age of child, 1993 
Age of child (years) 


Type of care 0-2 35 6-11 
Yo % % 
Formal care 
Pre-school/Kindergarten O.2* 306 = 
Long day care 7.9 10.7 0.2% 
Family day care 44 4.2 0.9 
Beforesatter school care. 1.5 4.8 
Other formal care 43 48 0.3 
Total formal careta) 17.0 48.7 &.F 
Informal care 
Sidlings 1.2 2.6 8.2 
Other family 30.6 263 17? 
Non-family 41.0 146 123 
Total informal careta) 40.3 40.7 35.7 
Total using care(a) 50.3 67.5 38.6 
Total children 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Some children racelyed mora than one type of child 
care and therefore components do not add fo totals. 


Source: Natlonal Child Gare Survey 


by family members. 8% of 6-11 year olds, but 
very few younger children, were cared for by 
their brothers or sisters. 31% of 0-2 year olds, 
26% of 3-5 year olds and 18% of 6-11 year 
olds were cared for by other family members 
such as grandparents, uncles, aunts etc. 


Care by family members 


The 1992 Survey of Families in Australia also 
found that family members, particularly 
grandparents, played an important role in the 
informal care of children under 12 years of 
age. 


FAMILY SERVICES 


Table 4 


Main providers of informal child 
care, 1992 


Main provider of Couple One parent 


Informat child care family family 
essen Sega retest iets ime 7 7 
Non-resident parent 0.5" 117 
Grandparents 

Maternal grandmother 32.0 32 dita} 

Paternal grandmother 12.1 1.8*(b} 

7 Ofal grandparents 65.7 43.0 
Other female relative 13.7 16.4 
Total family carers £40 43.8 
Neighbour/triand of family 21.3 22.5 
Other 47 3.6% 
Families using informal care 100.0 100.0 

‘ODO ‘000 

Families using Informal care 967.1 190.5 


(a} Includes paternal grandmother In lane father families. 
(b} Includes maternal grandmothar in lone father families. 


Source: Survey at Familias In Australia 


In 74% of both couple and one parent 
families using informal care arrangements, a 
family member was the main provider of 
informal care. Overall, grandparents 
accounted for more than half of all the main 
carers. Grandmothers were the main 
providers of informal child care in 44% of 
couple families and 34% of one parent 
families who used informal care. Other 
female relatives were also an important 
source of child care in both family types. 


In 12% of one parent families the 
non-resident parent (usually the father) was 
the main provider of informal child care. 
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National and State summary tables... 


CAUSES OF BEATH 


Youth suicide... 


Youth suicide rates in Australia are higher than in many other countries, 
and are increasing. Death rates from suicide are considerably higher for 
young men than for young women, and for young rural men than for 


young urban men. 


RISK FACTORS 


Tobacco use.............. 


ee ee ee ee 


While the proportion of smokers in the population has declined, the 
decrease is mainly due to people giving up smoking rather than not 
taking up the habit. A sizeable proportion of newly recruited smokers are 


adclescent giris. 


Children's immunisation................ 


Although the overall proportion of young children fully immunised 
against the major infectious diseases has increased, the proportion of six 
year olds in 1989-90 who were fully immunised against whooping cough 


had decreased since 1983. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Distribution of general practitioners..................... 


Between 1986 and 1991 the ratio of the number of general practitioners 
to the population decreased slightly whiie the specialist to population 
ratio increased, There is an imbalance in general practigoner numbers 


between urban and rural areas. 


ee es 


Private health insurance: who has it?.................... 


The proportion of the population choosing to have private heaith 
insurance has been declining. Of factors such as health status, family 
type, age and income which affect the choice, income is the most 


important consideration. 


AUSTRALIAN SGCfAL TRENDS 1994 ¢ 
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55 


60 


£0 


73 
























Health — national summary 


HEALTH STATUS 


Male life expectancy at birth 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


71.2 72.1 725 724 729 74.4 73.1 73.3 73.9 444 745 


Females lifa expectancy at birth 782 788 790 788 $792 795 795 796 °&80.1 80.4 804 


Total number of deaths 11448 1101 1099 1188 1150 1173 1199 1242 120.1 119.1 1237 


Crude death rate (per 1.000 
population) 


Standardised death rate (per 1,000 
population) 


Infant mortality rate (per +,00C live 
births} 


Perinatal mortality rate {per 1,000 
live olrths) 


7.6 f2 v4 75 Fees 7.2 2 7.4 7.0 6.9 v4 
8.1 7a 75 76 72 7.1 7.1 74 6.7 65 6.5 
10.3 G.6 9.2 10.0 8.8 8.7 8.7 8.0 82 rey) 70 


13.4 12.2 11.8 11.8 115 10.6 10.7 9.9 10.3 9.6 9.4 


CAUSES OF DEATH 1962 486198630 «619840 «61985 «= 188601987) 4861988) 8=6198S) = 1990) = 19910-41982 


Ischaemic heart disease daath 213 204 199 POF 200) 197 191 {G4 183 175 +80 


rate (per 100,000 populatian) 


Cancer death rate (per 100,000 
population) 


Road accident deatn rate (per 
100,000 population) 


164 156 166 175 174 174 179 179 179 141 183 


22 18 17 19 19 17 19 7? 15 13 12 





Suicide death rate (per 156,000 12 11 11 12 12 14 13 12 13 14 13 
population} 

AIDS related death rate 

100.000 population {per na. na. na. na. n.a. na. 1 2 3 3 4 
RISK FACTORS | 982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Alcohol: apparent consumption ml 352 342 334 315 318 1304 40.3 29.8 29.2 28.0 26.9 
per person per day 

Tobacco: apparent consumption 

par pecan i day p grams iors 72 6.9 6.7 6.5 6.1 5.0 af 5.8 5.4 5.4 
Total fats: apparent consumption | grarns 597 592 S590 S575 574 564 558 553 543 542 na 
per person per day 

SERVICES 1962 1983 1984 1985 1986 1967 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Average Medicare services no n.d. n.a. na. 7.1 75 7.8 8.O 83 8.3 8.2 8.6 


processed per person 


Acute hosgital beds per 1,000 

sonulaion’ pe no. 62 61 59 58 57 «S54 53 #452 50 50 £45 
Average langth of stay in hospital | days n.a. 69 6.7 6.7 6.5 6.3 6.2 5.9 5.6 5.1 48 
Doctors per 100,000 population no. na. na na na 210 na na na na 230) na 





EXPENDITURE 1982 1983 1984 1985 13986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 18992 
Persons with private health a, 

ingurance (al Fin he 66.8 65.4 na. na. 53.1 n.a. 52.0 n.d. 52.0 n.a. 47.8 
Total health expenditure per 

nerconipenvent ic nano as $ na. 943 10268 1055 1087 1125 1147 #+1181 #1200 1211 «2=124? 
Total health expenditure as a %, 76 78 78 7.7 78 79 78 7.3 73 8.1 8.4 


proportion of GOP (current prices) 


Reference periods: Risk factor claia, services data except doctors per 100,000 population, 
and expenditure data are for the year ended FO june: 


Health — State summary 










HEALTH STATUS SA 


Male life expectancy at birth 74.1 74.8 74.4 75.1 


Female life axpeactancy at birth years 80.2 80.7 80.2 80.9 


Total number of deaths ‘O00 448 32.0 20.5 10,9 
Crude death rate (per 1,000 no. 75 7.2 6.8 75 
ponulatian) 


Standardised death rate (per 1.000 | no, 
population} 


ae mortality rate (per 1,000 live | no. 1992: 7.4 5.6 79 6.1 
nhs 

Perinatal mortality rate (par 1,000 rio. 1992 10.6 a2 | 8.1 
live BIRKS} 


CAUSES OF DEATH NSW Vie. Old oA 


Ischaemic heart disease death 
rate (per 100,000 population} 


Cancer death rate (per 100,000 
population) 


193 191 1/4 190 


Road accident death rate {per 11 10 14 19 
100,000 population) 

Suicide death rate {per 100,000 12 13 14 15 
population) 

AIDS related death rate (per 6 4 2 2 


100,000 population) 
RISK FACTORS 


High risk drinkers (of parsons aged 
18 years and over 


Current smokers (of persons aged %, 
18 years and avar) 


Acceptable on (ol person aged | % 
18 years and over 


Fully immunised children aged six | % 
years fof six year olds) 


SERVICES ‘units | Years | NSW Vk. Qid SA 


1989-90 28.8 e276 26.4 27.8 


1989-90 48.3 48.3 47.3 46.5 


1989-90 64.7 67.0 76.4 68.8 


Average Medicare services no. 1991-92 9.6 82 8.5 8.5 
processed per person 

Acute hospital beds per 1,000 no. 1990-91 47 5.1 5.6 49 
population | 

Average length of stay in hospital | days 1990-91; 63 5.2 6.1 5.1 
Doctors per 190,000 population no. 1991 239 235 212 256 
EXPENDITURE NSW Vic. Qid = SA 


Persons with private health 1992 50.0 4686 383 544 
INsUrance (ol population) 


WA 


73.2 


80.9 


28.1 


73.2 


a3.3 


Tas. 


74.0 


?9.2 


191 


28.8 
43.2 
618 


Tas. 


cars 
5.9 


5.6 
204 


Tas. 


30.0 


72.9 


& 


14 


210 


a4? 


ACT 


76.6 


ACT 


53.7 


445 


123.7 


Aust, 


Aust. 


8.6 
450 


5.1 
2350 


Aust. 


478 





Acceptable waight — the estimates are based on 
Quetelec's body mass index (BMI), which is 
calculated as weight (in kilograms) divided by the 
square of height {in metres}. Persons classified as 
acceptable weight had a BMI of 20.0-25.0. 
Reference: National Health Survey: Heaith Risk 
Factors (4486.05 


Acute hospital bads per 1,000 population — total 
number of beds in all hospitals per 1,000 estimated 
mean resident population. 

Reference: Department of Health, Housing and 
Community 5ervices Anrual Heport 


AIDS related deaths — deaths where AIDS was 
determined to be the underlying cause. 
Reference: Causes of Death (3303.0) 


Alcohol: apparent consumption — millilitres 
of alcohol, not total alcoholic beverages, consumed 
divided by the population aged 15 years and over. 
Apparent consumption of beer and spirits is based 
on quantities on which excise duty was paid and 
imports cleared for consumption in Australia. 
Apparent consumption of wine comprises quantities 
sold by winemakers and imports cleared for 
consumption. Home production of beer and wine is 
not included. 
Reference: Apparent Consumption of Foodstuffs and 
Nutrients, Australia (4306.0) 


Apparent consumption — equals (commercial 
production + estimated home production + 
imports + opening stocks) minus (exports + usage 
for processed food + non-food usage + wastage + 
closing stocks) divided by the population. 
Reference: Apparent Consumption of Foodstuffs and 
Nutrients, Australia (4306.0) 


Average langth of stay in hospital — the total number 
of occupied bed days in both public and private 
hospitals divided by the total number of admissions. 
Reference: Australian Institute of Health and Welfare 
Health Expenditure 


Average Medicare services processed — average 
number of services used per person enrolled in 
Meclicare. 

Reference: Health Insurance Commission Annual 
Aepoart 


Cancet — malignant neoplasms. 
Reference: Causes of Death, Australia (3303.0) 


Crude death rata — number of deaths registered 
during the calendar year per 1,000 of rhe mean 
estimated resident population. 

Reference: Deaths, Australia (3302.0) 


Current smokes — persons aged 18 vears and over who 
smoke one or more manufactured (packet) 
Cigarettes, roll-your-own cigarettes, Cigars or pipes 
per day, Smoking excludes chewing tobacce and 
smoking of non-tobacco products. 

Reference: National Health Survey: Heatth Risk 
Factors, (4480.0) 


Doctors per 100,000 population — the number of 
general medical practitioners and specialist medical 
practitioners per 100.000 mean estimated resident 
populaticn. 

Reference: Characteristics of Persons Employed in 
Health Occupations, Australia (4446.0) 


Fetal death — the delivery ofa child weighing at least 
$00 grams at delivery (or, when birthweight is 
unavailable, of at least 22 weeks pestation} which did 
not, at any time after delivery, breathe or show any 
other evidence of life such as a heartbeat. 
Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3304.0) 


Fully immunised — the proportion of children reported 
as having received all the required vaccinations for 
diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, whooping cough, 
measles and mumps appropriate for their age. 
Reference: National Health Survey: Children's 
Irnmunisation, (4379.0) 


Health — definitions and references 


High risk drinkers — males who drank more than 75ml 
of abselute alcohel per day and females who drank 
more than $0ml of absolute alcohol per day. 
Reference: National Health Survey: Health Risk 
Factors, (4380.0) 


infant mortality rate — the annual number of deaths of 


children under one year of age per 1,000 live births. 
Reference: Deaths, Australia (3302.0) 


Ischaemic heart disease — heart attack (acute 
myocardial infarction, coronary occhision) and 
angina (angina pectoris). 

Reference: Causes of Death (3303.0) 


Lita expectancy at birth — the average number of years 
a person might expect to live if the age-specific 
death rates of the given period continued 
throughout his or her lifetime. 

Reference: Deaths, Australia (3302.0) 


Live birth — the delivery of a child weighing at least 
200 grams at delivery (or, when birthweight is 
unavailable, of at Jeast 22 weeks gestation) who after 
being bom, breathes or shows any other evidence of 
life such as a heartbeat. 
Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3404.05 


Neonatal death —~ any child weighing at iegast 500 grams 
at delivery (or, when birthweight is unavailable, of at 
least 22 weeks gestation) who is born alive (as 
defined under iive birth) and who dies within 28 
days of birth. 

Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3304.0) 


Perinata] mortality rate —- the number of fetal and 
neonatal deaths (as defined) per 1,000 live births 
and fetal deaths combined. 

Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3304.0) 


Persons with private health insurance — proportion of 
the total population with private health insurance. 
Reference: Health Insurance Survey (4335.0) 


Road accident 
Reference: Causes of Death (4303.0) 


Standardised death rata — the overall death rate that 
would nave prevailed in a standard population if it 
had experienced at each age the deaths rates of the 
population being studied. The standard population 
used in these calculations is the 1986 Australian 
population. 

Reference: Deaths, Australia (4302.0) 

Suicide 
Reference: Causes of Death (4303.05 

Tobacco: apparent consumption — grams of tobacce 
consumed divided by the population aged 15 years 
and over. Apparent consumption of tobacco is based 
on the quantity on which import duty and excise was 
paid and does not include duty or excise free 
tobacco, 

Reference: Customs and Excise Revenue, Australia 
(5425.0) 


Total fats: apparent consumption — the total fat content 
of food apparently consumed, in grams, divided by 
the total population. 

Reference: Apparent Cansumption of Foodstuffs and 
Nutrients, Australia (4306.0) 


Fotal health expenditure as a proportion of GOP — 
total health expenditure as a proportion of gross 
domestic product at current prices. 

Reference: Australian Institute of Health and Welfare 
Health Expenditure 


Total health expenditure par person — total health 
expenditure per person in Australian dollars at 
constant 1984-85 prices. 

Reference: Australian Institute of Health and Welfare 
Health Expenditure 





Youth suicide 





CAUSES OF DEATH 


Owerall, suicide is still a fairly rare event, 
claiming around 17 lives per 106,000 
population per year in 1988-92. In 
comparison, cancer claimed over 180 lives 
per 100,000 population. Nevertheless, for the 
younger age groups which have low levels of 
Youth suicide rates ‘ortality, the suicide rate of 16 per 100,000 
population, competes with road accidents as 
in Australia are the leading cause of death. In 1992, suicide 
higher than in many accounted for 378 male and 77 female deaths 
in the 15-24 years age group. Thus any 
other countries, and change in the suicide rate for young people 
are increasing. has the potential to affect the overall level of 
youth mortality significantly. 
Death rates from 
The age-specific pattern of suicide has 
changed over the past 20 years. During the 
considerabiy higher = 1970s suicide rates tended to increase with 
age for both males and females. For males 
for young menthan this pattern changed in the 1980s and early 
for young women, 1990s. During this period the youth suicide 
rate increased and suicide rates at older ages 
and for young rurai decreased. The increase in youth suicide 
rates, in particular the rate for males, and the 
consequent potential years of life lost has 
urban men. become a cause for concern. 


suicide are 


men than for young 


Table 1 


Suicide death rates by age and sex 
15-24 25-34 35-44 


Suicide 


To be classified as suicide a death must be 
recognised as due to other than natural causes. It 
must also be established by coronial inquiry that 
death results from a deliberate act of the deceased 
with the intention of ending his or her own life. 


Suicide rates can vary considerably from year to 
year. In statistical terms a considerable proportion 
of this variability may be due to chance. Figures 
therefore need to be interpreted with caution. To 
counteract the volatility in the data to some 
degree and to overcome problems with small 
nurnbers that can occur when dealing with 
detailed disaggregations, most figures presented 
in this review have been averaged over 5 years. 
Where data have been averaged, the mid-year of 
the average is presented in (abies. 


Years of potential life lost 


Years of potential life lost measures the amount of 
life lost in a population as a result of premature 
mortality. In this instance, premature mortality is 
taken as deaths of persons aged 15-24 years from 
suicide. 


45-54 55-64 65-74 75 yours 


years years years and over Total 


5 year mid-year years yoars years 
rate rate rate 
Males 
1975 14.4 18.3 23.1 
1980 180 ee.7 22.6 
1985 21.4 26.4 22.7 
1990 26.5 29.5 25.8 
Femalas 
1975 4.6 f2 49.8 
1980 45 6.7 86 
1985 48 6.0 7.0 
1990 49 7.1 69 
Persons 
1975 9.8 12.9 17.1 
1980 11.4 14.9 16.0 
1985 ia3 16.3 15.0 
1990 15.9 18.4 16.5 


rate rate rate fate rate 
27.0 2a.1 30.2 30.4 20.9 
23.9 23.9 243 30.6 27.5 
ese 249 26.39 35.7 243 
24.3 23.2 6.2 35.1 26.7 
13.9 13.4 10.0 7.0 92 
11.7 10.2 9.0 6.7 8.0 

G7 B.8 7.9 74 rae] 

rar 5.1 if 8.4 63 
20.6 18.1 19.3 15.3 15.2 
18.0 17.0 16.1 15.4 15.1 
16.6 16.4 16.6 17.7 15.6 
16.0 15.7 16.2 18.3 16.7 


fa} Rates per 100,000 population in the same age and sex groups. 


Sourca: Causes of Death 








CAUSES OF DEATH 


Possible causes of increases in suicide rates 
international comparison es include drug and alcohol dependence, family 
breakdown, unemployment and financial 
The youth suicide rate in Australia is high by distress. However, clear relationships are 
international standards. Of the 24 countries on hard to establish, and in particular to 


which the World Heaith Organisation reported in generalise to the population level. 
1992, Australia had the fourth highest suicide rate 


for 15-24 year olds. If the same countries are 


compared in terms of their suicide rates for the Years of potent ial life lost 
population as a whole Australia falls in the 
mid-range. More than 230,000 years of potential life were 


lost as a resuit of suicide deaths of young 


It j lly acknowledged th icid 
is generally ac ses tera um elm bicrr aia alas Australians (aged 15-24 years) in the decade 


Under-reported as a cause of death. The degree of 


under-reporting varies from country to country, to 1992. The years of potential life lost from 
partly for cultural and social reasons, but also suicide have consistently increased as a 
because of differences in legal requirements and proportion of the total from all causes of 
sear procedures in arriving at a verdict death, from 12% in 1983 to 23% in 1992. In 
of suicide’. 


contrast, the proportion of years of potential 
life lost as a result of deaths of young 





Suicide rateia 15-24 year olds Australians due to motor vehicle traffic 
accidents has declined, from 46% in 1983 to 
Country Year Males Females Persons 31% in 1992, 
late = rato rate 
lealand 1991 61.0 49 33.3 Sex differentials 
Firgand 1991 422 73 25.1 Ricack I F likel 
en in general are four times more likely to 
New Zealanc 1989 379 7.0 226 commit suicide than women. In the 15-24 
Australia 1991 26.7 6.4 16.7 years age group men are more than five times 
Switzerland 1991 260 62 16.2 more likely than women to commit suicide. 
Canada 1 246 5.0 18.0 There has been speculation on the reasons 
Norway 1990 221 63 14.4 for such a marked sex difference in suicide 
Sian 1989 198 83 14.2 rates. These include the links between 
unemployment and low self-esteem, 
USA 89 222 42 13.3 particularly among young men’. A further 
Hungary 1991 196 53 126 hypothesis is that at least part of the 
Singapore 1990 133 77 106 difference is due to a higher success rate 
Germany 1999 144 423 9.5 
Poland 1991 158 24 99 Figure 1 
ireland 1990 142 4.1 9.3 Years of potential life lostia, males 
France 1999 14.1 44 93 aged 15-24 years 
Denmark 1991 120 36 73 
UK 1991 115 23 7.0 = 
Motor vehicle traffic accidents 50 
Japan 1994 9.1 47? #9 
Netheriands 1999 932 3.6 5.3 
Spain 1989 84 19 §.2 
Israel 1989 62 36 49 
Portugal 1991 69 2.1 46 
italy 1989 5.1 16 4.4 
Greece 1990 S2 f.1 a2 
(a) Rete per 100,000 population In tha same age and 
$eX GIOUDS. 
Source: World Health Organization (1992) World 1984 1986-198 =: 19901992 
Health Statistics Annual Year 


(a) Suicides and motor vehicle traflic accidents as a 
breportion of all causes. 


Source: Causes of Death 


among men, who often use more violent 
means’. 


Methods of suicide 


In 1972, the leading method of suicide for 
young men was using firearms or explosives 
(44%). However, by 1992, suicide by hanging, 
strangulation or suffocation had become their 
leading method of suicide (33%). The shift in 
method occurred in the mid to late 1980s. 
During this period the death rate for young 
male suicide by firearms and explosives 
decreased marginally, from 9 to 8 per 
100,000, while the rate for suicides by 
hanging, strangulation and suffocation 
increased substantially, from 3 to 8 per 
100,000. These data contradict much of the 
recent literature which has focused on the 
greater use of firearms as the cause of the 
increase in young male suicides. 


In contrast, che most prevalent method used 
by young women was poisoning by solid or 
liquid substances, accounting for 29% of 
cases in 1988-92. Although the incidence of 
suicide from hanging, strangulation and 
suffocation also increased among young 
women during the mid to late 1980s the 
corresponding rate was much lower than that 
of young men (less than 2 per 100,000). 
Firearms were used in 13% of cases and 
hanging, strangulation and suffocation in 
24%. 


CAUSES OF DEATA 


Figure 2 


Selected methods of suicide, 
males aged 15-24 years 
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Source: Causes of Death 


Support for the argument that the higher 
male suicide rate is due in part to their 
success rate comes from hospital separations 
data. In both Queensland and South Australia 
(the only two States for which data are 
available} female separation rates for 
attempted suicide or self-inflicted injury are 
similar to male separation rates. This could 
be interpreted as an indication that men and 
women actually attempt suicide or other self- 
destructive acts at approximately the same 
rate and that it is the higher success rate 
among men which leads to their higher 
completed suicide rate. However, without 
further detailed research this conclusion must 
be treated as speculative. 





Table 2 
Methods of suicide, 1988-92 
Males Females 
Method of suicide 15-24 years All ages 15-24 years All ages 
% Yo Yo Yo 
Paisoning by solid or liquid substances 7.8 i22 28.6 38.4 
Poisoning by gases in domestic use 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 
Poisoning by other gases and vapours 17.3 219 14.9 12.9 
Hanging, stranguiation and suffocation 31.4 26.5 24.3 20.6 
submersion (drowning) 0.9 1.9 1.8 5.7 
Firaarms and explosives 30.9 26.4 12.8 6.2 
Cutting and piercing instruments 0.8 1.8 1.2 1.9 
Jumping from a high place 3.7 3.8 o.4 *.1 
Other and unspecifiad means 70 5.3 6.7 6.8 
Fotal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 


source: Causes of Death 
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Table 3 


Rate of hospital separations. related to attempted suicide or 
‘self-inflicted injury, 1990 
15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75 years 


State years «years years 8 years 8 years) = =6(years)§ andover Tota! 
rate rate rate rate fate rate fate rate 
Queensland 
Males 94.0 72.0 46.5 30.6 17.5 13.2 23.1 45.4 
Females 102.5 63.9 55.2 43.3 20.2 10.8 14.6 48.7 


South Australia 
Males 123.7 118.7 82.4 71.5 20.0 19.2 36.1 70.2 


Females 128.8 107.8 93.5 88.0 J2.2 29.8 34.4 749 


(a) Rates per 100,000 hospital separations, Separations comprise discharge, transfer to another hosoltal or death In 
hospital. 


Source: Hospital Morbidity, Queensland; Hospital Statistics, South Australia; Estimated Resident Poputation 


Deaths in custody 
Hospital data 
The Royal Commission into Aboriginal 
Deaths in Custody focused attention on the Hospital data need to be interpreted with some 
high proportion of Aboriginal and Torres caution. Cases are only reported as attempted 


: a suicide or self-inflicted injury/poisoning when the 
Strait Islanders who die in custody. However, discharging medical officer can confinm this fact. 


deaths in custody for the total population Some under-reporting may therefore be involved. 
also increased substantially in the late 1980s. Further, because there are potential differences in 
In the 12 years from 1980 to 1992, 185 young reporting procedures, comparisons between 
men and 7 young women died in cu stody. States should be made with caution. It should also 
During this period 70% of young men died be noted that not all cases of self-inflicted injury 


wilt have suicide as the intended result, At best the 
figures presented here can be seen as an indicator 
of self-destructive behaviour. 


from hanging and 16% from natural or 
drug-related causes. Hanging also accounted 
for two thirds of the female deaths in 
custody* 

Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
In 1987 deaths in custody from self-inflicted population and the non-Aboriginal and 


and natural causes increased for both the Torres Strait Islander population. The total 
number of deaths in custody of young men 


. increased four-fold in one year, from 7 in 
Figure 3 1986 to 29 in 1987. 24 of these deaths were 
; from hanging, ting f l 
Deaths in custody rates, males bs acacia 


of all young male suicide deaths from 


aged 15-24 years hanging, strangulation and suffocation. Since 
Rate 1987, however, the numbers of deaths in 
8 custody have reverted to their previous rate, 


whereas the suicide rate from hanging, 
strangulation and suffocation for young men 
in the total population has continued at the 
higher level. 


Urban/rural differences 


The most marked geographic differences in 
youth suicide rates are between young men 
in urban and rural areas, Suicide rates for 
1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 men of all ages and for women differ little 
Year between rural and urban locations. However, 
(a) Ratas per 1,000 mala prisoners aged 15-24. for young men the rural suicide rate is 
considerably higher. As with the difference in 
Source: Australian Institute of Criminology suicide rates between men and women this 


For more 
information 


+ 


+ 


Causes of Death, 
Australia (3303.0) 


Suicides, Austraiia 
(4309.05 


Detailed inquiries: 


Assistant Director, 
Heaith Statistics 
(06) 252 5975 


General inquiries: 
866 p. 209 


Table 4 
Methods of suicide by urban/rural location, 1987-91 
Urban Rural Total 
Method of suicide 15-24 years Allages 15-24 years Allages 15-24 years All ages 
Yo Ye % %o Yo Yo 
Poisoning by solid or liquid substances 12.0 20.0 6.9 10.5 10.9 18.0 
Poisoning by gases in damastic use 6.4 0.4 0.0 0.2 0.3 0.4 
Poisoning by other gases and vapours 18.0 20.1 10.4 17.9 16.3 19.6 
Hanging, strangulation and suffocation 30.7 25.3 278 21.4 30.0 24.5 
Submersion (drowning) 1.0 2.8 0.2 2.6 0.38 2.5 
Firearms and explosives ee F 18.0 50.2 418 29.0 23.0 
Cutting and piercing instruments 1.1 2.0 O.2 1.5 0% 1.8 
Jumping fram a high place 5.8 5.1 0.8 1.3 47 4.3 
Other and unspecified means 8.2 6.3 3.5 27 a1 5.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 160.6 $00.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Causes of Death 


may at least in part be due to higher success 
rates due to the use of more violent means. 
In the period between 1987 and 1991, over 
50% of youth suicides committed in rural 
areas involved the use of firearms. In urban 
areas the corresponding proportion was 23%. 
Conversely, poisoning by gases and vapours 
other domestic use gases was higher in urban 
than in rural areas, 18% compared to 10% 
respectively. 


Table 5 


Urban/rural suicide rates), 
1987-91 


Urban Rural 

15-24 All 15-24 Ali 
Sex yoars ages years ages 

late rate rate rate 
Mala 25.0 21.3 36.6 22.6 
Female 3.1 6.0 $.0 40 
Total 1§.2 13.6 21.6 13.5 


(a) Rates per 100,000 In the same age and sex group. 
Source: Causes of Death 
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A recent study’ found that the greatest 
increases in suicide rates for youth have 
occurred in the smaller rural towns, with 
populations less than 4,000 people. The 
study suggests that the general movement of 
young people from inland to coastal areas 
may have resulted in greater social 
disadvantage for those who remain in rural 
areas. 
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Tobacco use 





RISK FACTORS 


While the proportion 
of smokers in the 
population has 
deciined, the 
decrease is mainly 
due to people giving 
up aemoking rather 
fhan not taking up 
the habit. 


Tobacco use is recognised as a major 
preventable cause of disease, disability and 
death. In recent years per capita apparent 
consumption of tobacco for the population 
aged 15 years and over has declined from 7.7 
grams a day in 1982 to 5.4 grams a day in 
1992 (see Health — national summary table 
p. 52}. Recent national surveys also indicate 
significant reductions in the proportion of 
adult (aged 18 years and over) smokers. In 
1977, 37% of adults were current smokers. By 
1989-90 this proportion had declined to 28%, 
Fhese declines are associated with changes in 
the patterns of tobacco use. 


While the proportion of people aged 18-24 
years who smoked decreased from 40% in 
1977 to 36% in 1989-90, this decrease was 
much larger for men than for women. In 
1977 a larger proportion of men aged 18-24 
years smoked than women, 42% compared to 
37%. However, in 1989-90, 36% of both men 
and women aged 18-24 years were current 
smokers. 


Taking up smoking 


In 1989-90 the majority (60%) of both current 
smokers and ex-smokers reported that they 
began smoking between the ages of 15 and 
19 years. A further 17% of current smokers 
and 15% of ex-smokers started before they 
were 15 years old. Over the last 50 years 
women have been taking up smoking at 
younger ages; 5% of women aged 65 years 
and over started smoking before they were 15 
years old compared to 22% of women aged 
18-24 years. There has consequently been an 


Table 1 


Adult smoker 


A person aged 18 years or over who smokes one 
or more manufactured (packet) clgarettes, 
roll-your-own cigarettes, clears or pipes per day. 
Smoking excludes chewing tobacco and smoking 
af non-tobacce products. 


increase Over time in the proportion of 
adolescent girls smoking. 


Consumption patterns 


Although a smatler proportion of adults were 
smoking in 1989-90 compared to 1977, the 
cigarette consumption of those who smoked 
was greater. In 1977, 33% of male smokers 
smoked more than 20 cigarettes (the most 
common pack size at that time) a day. By 
1989-90 the proportion had risen to 42%. For 
female smokers the proportional increase in 
daily cigarette consumption was even greater. 
Between 1977 and 1989-90 the proportion of 
fernale smokers smoking more than 20 
cigarettes a day doubled from 14% to 28%. 


In 1989-90 daily cigarette consumption for 
beth men and women was greater for 25-64 
year olds than for younger and older age 
groups. The lower consumption level of 
people in the 18-24 years age group reflects 
the higher proportion of smokers in this 
group who have only recendy taken up 
smoking. It is not clear whether the lower 
daily cigarette consumption of those aged 65 
years and over reflects a decline in 
consumption in old age, a higher proportion 
of deaths of heavy smokers before 65 years of 


smoker status of people aged 18 years and over 


1977 
Smoker status Males Fomaies 
% % 
Never smoked 31.8 61.0 
Ex-smoker ced 10.0 
Current smoker 45.4 29.0 
Total 100.0 109.0 
Current smoker aged 
18-24 years 44.7 36.9 


Ssaurce National 4each Survey 


1989-90 

Persons ‘Males Females Persons 
Wo % %o Yo 

46.5 39.1 57.4 48.4 
16.3 25.6 17.6 3.2 
37.2 32.1 24 7 26.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 109.0 
39.9 35.9 36.0 36.0 





Table 2 


RISK FACTORS 


Patterns of tobacco use of adult cigarette smokers, 1989-90 





13-24 years 
Yo 
Men who began smoking aged 
uncer 15 years 219 
Women who began smoking 
aged under 15 years 22.9 
Men smoking over 20 cigarettas 
a day 25.1 
Wornen smoking over 20 
cigarettes a day 19.2 
Men smoking cigarettes with 
14mg or more of tar 22.8 
Women smoking cigarettes with 
14mg or more of tar 12.8 
Man smoking cigarettes with 
1.5mg ar mora of nicotine 20. 1 
Women smoking cigarettes with 
1.5mg or more of nicotne 11.5 
‘000 
Mala currant smokers 353.4 
Female current smokers 343.5 


Source: National Health Survey 


age or an age cohort with a lower cigarette 
consumotion level throughout their life. 


The tar and nicotine content of cigarettes 


smoked varies according to both a person's 


age and the length of time they have been 
smoking. Among persons who had been 


smoking for less than 5 years, 15% smoked 


cigarettes with 14mg or more of tar 
compared to 27% of those who had been 
smoking for 20 years or more. However, it 


“fo 


17.3 


‘000 
981.3 
793.0 


should be noted that this does not necessarily 


mean that smokers graduate to higher tar 


content cigarettes over time. It is likely that 


the majority of those who have been smoking 


for 20 years or more have always smoked 
medium to high tar cigarettes. Lower tar 
cigarettes have only become more widely 


available and more popular in recent years 


hence their prevalence among younger 
smokers. 


The pattern of nicotine content reflects the 


pattern of tar content because higher tar 
content cigarettes generally have higher 
levels of nicotine. Among those who had 
smoked for less than 5 years, 13% smoked 
cigarettes with 1,5mg or more of nicotine 
compared to 21% of those who had been 
smoking for 20 years or more. A greater 


25-44 years 45-64 years 65 years & over Total 


Ye fo Yo 
20.2 21.4 19.3 
6.6 5.4 11.3 
49.1 32.4 416 
32.0 18.7 28.4 
34.3 30.4 29.8 
19.3 18.1 16.7 
e493 243 23.1 
14.9 13.1 13.8 
‘000 ‘O00 ‘O00 
500.9 136.7 19723 
343.8 118.3 1553.6 
Figure 1 


Smokers smoking high tar and 
high nicotine cigarettes 


i Tar Nicotine 





Undar 5 5-9 16-19 20or mare 
Duration of smoking (years) 


(a) High tar is detined as 14mg or more per cigarette. High 
nicoilne is defined as 1.5mg or more per cigarette. 


Source: National Health Survey 
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proportion of men than women smoked 
cigarettes with 14mg or more of tar (30% 
compared to 17%) and with 1.5mg or more of 
nicotine (23% compared to 14%). 


Socio-economic status 


The prevalence of smoking differs between 
occupation groups with ‘blue collar’ workers 
generally having a high proportion of 
smokers. In 1977, the highest prevalence of 
smoking was recorded for miners and 
quarrymen (71%) followed by tradesmen, 
production-process workers and labourers 
(48%), compared to 29% for professional and 
technical workers. A similar pattern was 
evident in 1989-90 although the proportions 
of both ‘blue collar’ and ‘white collar’ 
workers who smoked had dropped since 
1977. In 1989-96 the highest prevalence of 
smoking was recorded for Jabourers and 
related workers, plant and machine operators 
and drivers (40%) and tradespersons (38%). 
In contrast, 17% of professionals reported 
that they currently smoked. A relatively high 
proportion of the unemployed were smokers 


(44%). 


Smoking is also linked with education; the 
higher the level of education a person has 
completed, the less likely that person is to 
smoke. 16% of people with a bachelor degree 
or higher were current smokers in 1989-90 
compared to 33% of those with a 
trade/apprenticeship and 30% of those with 
no post-school qualifications. 


Family status 


Family status is also an important variable in 
considering smoking behaviour. In 1989-90 
haif of lone mothers smoked compared to 
one-quarter of married mothers. The pattern 
was similar for fathers with 51% of lone 
fathers smoking compared to 34% of married 


international comparison @3> 


Australia has a similar proportion of smokers to 
other OECD countries. Japan is a notable 
exception where there is a large difference in the 
proportion of smokers between the sexes. 


smokers as a proportion of the 
population aged 15 years and 
over 


Country Yoar Males Fomales 
% % 
Australia 1988-90 79.8 26.6 
Canada 1990 29.5 26.9 
Japan 1996 60.5 14.3 
New Zealand 1990 27e 27.8 
Sweden 1990 25.8 26.2 
United Kingdom 1990 31.0 29.0 
United States 1990 26.4 22.8 
Source: OECD Health Systents: facis and trands 
1960-7297 


fathers. Of those people without dependants, 
37% of single men were current smokers, a5 
were 26% Of married men, 26% of singie 
women and 20% of married women. 


Tobacco use and alcohol 


There is a relationship between tobacco and 
alcohol consumption. A high proportion of 
people who smoke also consume alcohol, 
80% of men and 62% of women in 1989-90. 
Of those who had never smoked, 66% of men 
and 45% of women consumed alcohol. The 
proportion of both male and female current 
smokers rises with increased alcohol 
consumption. For men, 24% of those who 
consumed no alcohol were current smokers 
compared to 60% of those who consumed 
alcohol at high risk level. The level of alcohol 


Table 3 
Family and smoker status, 1989-90 

With dependants Without dependants 

Lone Lone Married Married Single Single Married Married 
Smoker status fathers mothers fathers mothers men women men women 

%o Ye Yo Ye % Yo %o Sa 
Neversmoked 29.6 32.0 33.3 54.4 44.8 59.1 33.9 61.5 
Ex-smoker 19.7 17.9 26.8 20.3 18.4 14.6 40.1 18.8 
Currantsmoker 50.7 50.1 33.9 25.3 36.8 26.3 26.0 19.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 700.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: National Health Survey 
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Table 4 
Tobacco and alcohol consumption, 1989-90 
Did not Alcohal risk level Total who 
smoker Status consume Low Medium High consumed 
Yo %o "% % Yor 
Males 
Never smoked 49.8 33.8 25.1 17.0 35.3 
Ex-smoker 26.2 30.7 28.8 22.9 29.7 
Current smoker 249 30.5 46.1 60.1 35.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Smoked more than 20 
cigarettes per day 35.6 32.6 413 53.3 37.3 
Femaies 
Never smoked 66.0 32.7 33.0 19.5 49.4 
Ex-smoker 145 20.9 e2.2 15.7 209 
Currant smoker 19.5 26.4 448 64.4 29.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Smoked mare than 20 
cigarattas par day 30.3 24.1 28.6 46.5 26.4 


Source: Natlonal Health Survey 


consumption and the number of cigarettes 
smoked per day are also related. Among male 
low risk drinkers, 33% reported smoking 
more than 20 cigarettes a day, while among 
high risk drinkers the proportion was 53%. 
Among women, the proportions were 24% 
and 47% respectively. For both men and 
women, those who consumed alcohol at low 
to medium risk levels had the highest 
proportions of ex-smokers. 


Reasons for quitting 


The decrease in the proportion of smokers is 
duc largely to people quitting smoking. In 
1989-90 almost three-quarters of ail cigarette 
smokers reported that they had attempted to 
give up smoking. There are a number of 
reasons why people give up smoking, but 
concern for their health was reported most 
frequently (45% in 1989-90 compared to 35% 
in 19777). The reasons given for quitting 
smoking tend to differ according to the age at 
which the person quit. Reasons associated 
with ill-health are more offen reported in 
older age groups. 


The proportion of people giving up smoking 
because they felt it was unclean or offensive 
also increased, from 2% in 1977 to 9% in 
1989-90, suggesting that the promotion of 
negative images of smoking is having an 
effect on smokers. However, the proportion 
of smokers quitting due to the expense has 


Alcohol risk 


The dally consurnption risk levels used are those 
defined by the National Health and Medical 
Research Council and differ for males and females. 


Alcohol risk Males Females 
Low <5Om| <e@oml 
Medium 50-75ml 25-50ml 
High > 75m 50m 


declined. In 1977, 11% of ex-smokers said 
they had quit because of the expense but this 
dropped to 10% in 1989-90. 


Health risks associated with smoking include 
cancers, respiratory diseases such as 
bronchitis and emphysema, and circulatory 
diseases including thrombosis and heart 
disease. In 1989-90 a greater proportion of 
smokers (11%) and ex-smokers (10%) aged 
65 years and over had bronchitis and 
emphysema as a long-term condition than 
people of the same age who had never 
smoked (3%), 


In 1977 there were 4,326 deaths from lung 
cancer representing 4% of all deaths. In 
1989-90 there were 6,053 deaths from lung 
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cancer (5% of all deaths). This increase was 
jargely due to an increase in the death rate 
from lung cancer among women. In 1977 
there were 11 per 100,000 female deaths 
from lung cancer compared to 19 per 
100,000 in 1990. In comparison, the rates 
remained similar for men (50 per 100,000 in 
1977 and 42 per 100,000 in 1990). 


Adolescent Smoking 


The ABS has not conducted any surveys to 
measure adolescent smoking. However, the 
Anti-Cancer Council of Victoria has 
conducted a series of three surveys to 
measure adolescent tobacco and alcohol 
usel*?, 


In 1987, 25% of boys and 29% of girls aged 

17 years old were current smokers. In 1990 
this had decreased marginally to 24% and 
28% respectively. While girls are more likely 
than boys to be smoking by 17 years, at 12 
years of age the reverse is true. In 1990, 6% of 
boys aged 12 years were current smokers 
compared to 5% of girls of the same age. 


Adolescent smokers and 
drinkers 


A current smokeris defined as a person aged 
£2-17 years who consumed at least one cigarette 
in the week preceding the survey. 


A current drinker is defined as a person aged 


12-17 years whe consumed at least ane alcoholic 
drink in the week preceding the survey. 


Table 5 


These patterns were similar to those recorded 
in 1984. 


Consumption patterns of 
adolescents 


Adolescent girls are more likely to smoke 
than adolescent boys. However, boys tend to 
consume more when they do smoke. In 1990, 
the average number of cigarettes smoked a 
week by boys aged 12 years was 9. By 17 
years of age this had risen to 43. For girls, the 
average number of cigarettes smoked a week 
rose from 8 at age 12 years to 30 at age 17 
years. Consumption patterns have remained 
steady over time with no significant 
difference in the average number of cigarettes 
smoked a week between 1984 and 1990. 


Adolescent tobacco consumption is largely a 
social activity and as such peak consumption 
occurs at social gatherings on weekends. 
Almost a quarter of current smokers smoked 
only at the weekend. For boys, weekday 
cigarette consumption was about 4 a day 
rising to a peak of 7 a day on Saturdays. A 
similar pattern occurred among girls with 
weekday consumption of about 3 a day rising 
to a weekend peak of 6 a day on Saturdays. 


There is a relationship between the average 
number of cigarettes smoked a week and 
packet size. Those buying a large pack size 
smoked more a week than those buying 
smaller packs. In 1990, boys who bought 
packs of 25 smoked an average of 33 
cigarettes a week. For girls who bought the 
same pack size the average was 22. However, 


Adolescent tobacco consumption, 1990 


Smoker status and cigarette 


consumption years 
% 
Males 
Never smoked 61 
Currant smoker (smoked in last week) 6 
Females 
Never smoked 6g 


Current smoker (smoked in iast week} 5 


no. 
Mean number of cigarettes per week 
Maies 
Females 
Source: Antl-Cancer Council of ¥ictorla 


Aged12 Aged13 Aged 14 Aged15 Aged 16 Aged 17 


years years years years years 
Yo Yo "Yo Yo fe 

49 41 32 29 27 

13 17 22 25 24 

53 A 2g Pa 24 

13 20 2g fi) oo 

no. no. no. no. Ne, 

19 on a3 38 43 

13 22 2F 28 30 





For more 
information 


@ = National Heaith 
Survey: Smoking 
(4382.0) 


@ Detailed inquiries: 


Assistant Director, 
Health Surveys 
(06) 252 6403 


® General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


for boys and girls buying packs of 40, the 
average numbers of cigarettes smoked a week 
were 41 and 42 respectively. In the 1987 
survey it was found that packs of 15 were 
more popular among smokers aged 12-15 
years than among smokers aged 16-17 years, 
probably due to their lower price per packet. 
Between 1988 and 1990, this pack size was 
banned in all States. Packs of 40 were 
introduced between 1988 and 1990, and 
these have been marketed as budget packs 
with a lower price per cigarette. In 1990, 17% 
of 12-15 year olds and 9% of 16-17 year oids 
reported buying this larger pack size. 
However, packs of 25 have remained the 
most popular among both age groups. 


Availability of cigarettes to 
adolescents 


54% of boys and 52% of girls who smoked 
reported that they had bought their last 
Cigarette themselves. However, purchasing 
cigarettes was strongly age related. 25% of 
boys and 21% of girls aged 12 years bought 
their own cigarettes compared to 64% of boys 
and 66% of girls aged 17 years. The most 
frequently reported source of cigarettes for 
adolescents was ‘a friend’. 
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Effects of parents smoking 


There is an association between adolescent 
smoking and the smoking status of parents. 
In 1985, 13% of children who reported their 
parents to be smokers were themselves 
current smokers, compared to 8% of children 
who reported their parents to be 
non-smokers. In families where only one 
parent smoked, girls were more likely to be 
smokers if the parent who smoked was the 
mother. However, the sex of the parent who 
smoked had liule effect on the smoking status 
of boys*. 


Tobacco use and alcohol 
among adolescents 


As with adults, there is an association 
between smoking and alcohol consumption 
among adolescents. Of all boys aged 12-17 
years who were current drinkers in 1990, 
38% also smoked. Of those boys who were 
not current drinkers, 8% smoked. For girls 
there was a similar pattern. Of all girls aged 
12-17 years who were current drinkers in 
1990, 45% also smoked. Of all girls who were 
not current drinkers, 10% smoked. 
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Children's 
immunisation 


RISK FACTORS 


Although the overail 
proportion of young 
children fuily 
immunised against 
the major infectious 
diseases has 
increased, the 
proportion of six 
year olds in 1989-90 
who were fully 
immunised against 
whooping cough 
had decreased 
since 1983. 





Immunisation programs for children are 
recognised as one of the most effective public 
health interventions. Infectious diseases such 
as diphtheria, whooping cough and polio are 
no longer major causes of death and 
disability in Australia due to mass 
immunisation programs. 


Between 1983 and 1989-90, due to the 
introduction of a combined measies/mumps 
vaccination, there was a rise in the 
proportion of six year olds fuily immunised 
against measles. However, during the same 
period there was a decline in the proportion 
fully immunised against whooping cough. 
Overall the proportion of stx year olds fully 
immunised against diptheria/tetanus, 
whooping cough, polio and measles rose 
from 55% in 1983 to 71% in 1989-90. The 
low level of full immunisation against all 
conditions in 1983 (6%) reflects the 
introduction of the mumps vaccine in 1983 


Table 1 

Six year olds fully immunised 
Disease 1983 1989-80 

Yo %o 

Diphtheria‘tetanus 927.8 93.1 
Whooping cough 93.1 85.1 
Poliomyelitis 58.6 OS 
Measies 64.8 $15 
Aif above conditions 54.7 71.4 
Mumps 13.7 B72 
All conditions 6.2 68.7 


Source: Children's Immunisation Survay (1983); Natlonal 
Heaith Survey (1989-503 


Immunisation status 


Immunisation status is defined In terms of the 
depree to which the recommendes course of 
vaccination against a particular disease has been 
received. Children who have received all the 
vaccinations appropriate to their age are regarded 
a5 fully immunised, while those who have received 
only some of them are regarded as partly 
immunised. Full immunisation status does net 
necessarily imply complete immunity since ina 
small number of cases the vaccination may not take 
effect. 


Recommended childhood 
immunisation schedule 


Age Disaaee 

2, 4 and 6 months Diphtheria, tetanus, 
whooping cough, 
pcHiomyelitis 

12-15 menths Measles, mumps 

18 months Diphtheria, tetanus 

5 years Diphtheria, tetanus, 


poliomyelitis 


Source: National Health and Madical Research Council 
(1986) Immunisation Proceduras 


and the consequent Jow proportion of six 
year olds fully immunised against mumps. In 
1989-90, 69% of six year olds were fully 
immunised against all conditions. 


Recently there has been concern over 
perceived low levels of immunisation against 
conditions such as whooping cough and 
measles in Australia. There have also been 
reported outbreaks of these diseases in some 
States. Reported cases of measles rose from 
248 in 1988, when the disease was declared 





Table 2 

Cases of notifiable diseases reported 

Diseasa 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993p 

ng. no, nd. no, no. Ag. 

Diphtheria 61 1 rd 8 14 39 
Measles 248 169 880 1 380 1 425 4 461 
Whooping cough 153 614 862 337 739 3956 
Poliomyelitis _ — — = —_ — 
Tatanus 5 11 6 7 14 8 





Source: Deparment of Health, Housing and Community Services Annual Aeport 





notifiable to 4,461 in 1993. In addition there 
were 153 cases of whooping cough in 1988 
compared to 3,956 in 1993. However, deaths 
from these two conditions remain low with 
18 deaths due to measles and 6 due to 
whooping cough in the period 1988-92°. 


Many parents may now have little 
understanding of the seriousness of paralytic 
poliomyelitis, diphtheria and whooping 
cough and this may have contributed to the 
difficulties in achieving maximum 
immunisation levels. 


Children are potentially at risk of contracting 
the various infectious diseases throughout ali 
their early years of life. A more complete 
picture of their immunisation status 18 
therefore obtained by examining the entire 
0-6 years age proup. The comparison of the 
change in the rates of immunisation between 
1983 and 1989-90 is based on the 
immunisation status of six year olds because 
comparable data for age 0-6 years are not 
available for 1983. 


RISK FACTORS 


In 1989-90, 59% of children aged 0-6 years 
were fully immunised against ali the 
conditions: diphtheria, tetanus, whooping 
cough, polio, measles and mumps, and 4% 
Were not immunised against any conditions. 
The majority of these children were aged 
under six months. The proportions of 
children not immunised for any conditions 
decreased with age possibly indicating late 
immunisation against certain conditions. 38% 
of children aged 0-6 years were partly 
immunised against some conditions, mostly 
whooping cough and polio. The highest 
proportions of children partly immunised 
were aged one year. 


67% of one year olds were fully immunised 
against measles in 1989-90 compared to 92% 
of two year olds. The low level of 
immunisation of one year olds reflects the 
later administration of the measles vaccine 
rather than a failure to immunise. Later 
immunisation for measles may be partly duc 
to the low occurrence of fatal attacks of 
measies in Australia. There were a total of 45 


Table 3 
Immunisation status of children aged 0-6 years, 1969-90 
Immunisation Less than6 6 to less than 
statua months 12 months 
%o % 
Fully immunised 
Diphtheria‘tetanus 43.3 95.3 
Wheoping cough 42.9 67.3 
Poliomyelitis OF? 63.2 
Measles 
Mumps 
All conditions 37.2 62.0 
Partly immunised 
Diphtheria‘tetanus 16.9 2.9* 
Whooping cough 16.4 29.8 
Poliomyelitis 15.5 30.0 
Measlas 
Mumps £3 
All conditions 23.0 36.1 
Nat immunised 
Diphtheriattetanus 39.8 1.9* 
Whooping cough 40.7 2.9* 
Poliomyelitis 46.7 6.8 
Moeasies 
Mumps 
Ali conditions 39.8 1.3 


source, Natlonal Health Survey 


Total 0-6 
1 year 2-3 years 4-6 yeara years 
%o %e % %o 
96.8 95.0 $2.3 90.4 
89.7 66.9 81.0 74.2 
819 87.3 ees 769 
67.3 92.6 92.6 88.6 
66.1 89.1 86.8 84.4 
56.4 39.5 61.9 53.5 
1.6" 4.0 6.9 = 
73 30.7? 16.9 20.2 
13.7 10.1 20.4 17.0 
422 39.6 37.5 a7.5 
1.6" 1.0* 08 39 
2.9 2.4 3.1 5.6 
4.4 2.5 1.3 6.2 
32.7 t4 a4 11.4* 
33.9 10.9 13.2 15.6 
14 6.5 0.7 4.0 





RISK FACTORS 


registered deaths from measles between 1982 
and 1992, with 9 of these being children aged 
0-6 years’. There may also be some concern 
by parents about administering the vaccine to The World Health Organisation estimated the 
babies less than one year old. number of fatal attacks of measles to be just under 
900,000 world wide in 1990. Non-fatal attacks of 
measles can also have serious consequences and 


Immunisation and immigration — may be associated with subsequent malnutrition, 


pneumonia, diarrhoea, vitamin A loss, Blindness and 
Children of Australian born mothers were dealness, 
more likely to be fully immunised than 
children of mothers born overseas. There was 


International Comparison Q¥ 


Targets set for measles immunisation by UNICEF 





also an association between the time that 
overseas born mothers had lived in Australia 
and the immunisation status of their 
children. 


were 80% of one year olds immunised against 
measles by 1990 and 90% by the year 2000. In fhe 
Progress Of Nations released by UNICEF in 1991, 
Australia was ranked 26th arnong industrialised 
nations in terms of measies irnmunjsation of 


children aged one year old. 


Children whose mothers had arrived most 
recently in Australia had the lowest levels of 
full immunisation. One-third of children 
whose mothers had arrived in the previous 


One year olds fully immunised 
against measles, 1991 


five years were fully immunised in 1989-90 Country of, Country %, 
compared to half of children whose mothers micatrelics 6a Maiee 96 
had been in Australia for ten years or more. 
Children whose mothers had arrived in Canada BS Malaysia 79 
Australia within the last five years had China 95 New Zaaland 90 
particularly low rates of full immunisation eee 69 PNG 52 
against whooping cough and measles. 

Greece 76 Singapore 30 
Some insight into differences between Hong Kong = 42 Sweden 35 
overseas born groups can be obtained by indonesia 78 UK ag 
examining language spoken at home by the 
mother. Children of mothers who spoke only italy 50 USA a7 
English at home had immunisation levels Japan 73 Vietnam SA 


close to the children of Australian born 
mothers. lowever, in general, English 
speaking migrants have been in Australia 
longer than other migrants. Those children 
whose mothers spoke Greek or Chinese 
languages at home had the highest levels of 
full immunisation (64%-65%), while those 
children whose mothers spoke Vietnamese or 
other Asian languages (other than Chinese} 


Sourca: UNICEF {1991} The Pragrass of Nations 


had the lowest levels of full immunisation 
(36% and 26% respectively). Polio had a 
particularly jow full immunisation rate (43%) 
among children whose mothers spoke Asian 
languages other than Vietnamese or Chinese. 


Table 4 
Fully immunised proportion of children aged 0-6 years, 1989-90 
Diphtheria‘ Whooping A} 
Birthplace of mother tetanus cough Polio Mumpsia) Measies(a} conditions 
Ya *e Ye Ye YM Yo 
Australia 90.9 75.1 78.3 6.2 86.1 56.1 
Cverseas 88.9 Fi ee faa 87.5 /9.5 52.1 
Arrived before 1980 91.5 755 75.4 89.8 85.6 50.4 
Arrived 1980-1984 88.4 f25 70.2 83.0 73.0 42.7 
Arrived 1985-1990 62.5 60.1 66.8 81.2 63.1 32.3 
Total 90.4 742 76.3 383.6 84.4 o3.5 





(a) Children aged 1-6 yaars. 
Source: National Healih Survey 


For more 
information 


@ National Health 
Survey: Children's 
Immunisation 
(4379.0) 


@ Detailed inquiries: 


Assistant Director, 
Health Surveys 
(06} 252 6403 


* General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


Table 5 


RISK FACTORS 


Fully immunised proportion of children aged 0-6 years with overseas 


born mothers, 1989-90 


Language spoken athome Diphtheria’ Whooping 


{by mother) tetanus 
Yo 
English 90.4 
Arabic (including Lebanese) 83.8 
Chinese languages 90.4 
Greek 90.6 
Halian 87.2 
Viehamese 78.5 
Other Asian languages 70.6 
Other European languages 90.5 
Other languages 89.9 
Total 98.9 


fa} Children aga 1-6 years. 


Source: Nattonal Health Survey 


Endnotes 


1 Causes of Death (3303.0). 


cough 
% 
73.6 
62.3 
79.0 
79.3 
69.6 
53.37 
51.8 
726 
66.7 
71.5 


Palla 
% 
76.2 
55.5 
81.3 
716 
56.5% 
67.5" 
427 
34 
68.7 
2.4 


Mumpa(a) 

Yo 
88.6 
86.1 
92.5 

1006.6 
84.8 
66.0* 
81.2 
81.9 
87.0 
87.5 


Moeastes(a} 

%o 
80.3 
84.5 
755 

100.0 
84.0 
66.0* 
62.6 
78.4 
68.2 
73.5 


All 
conditions 


Yo 
545 
45.5 
65.0 
63.7 
37.1* 
35.9* 
26.1" 
0.0 
43.0 
weed 








Distribution of general 
practitioners 





Between 1986 and 
1897 the ratio of 
the number of 
generai 
practitioners to the 
population 
decreased slightly, 
whife the specialist 
to population ratio 


increased, 
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HEALTH SERVICES 


The geographic distribution of general 
practitioners (GPs) is an important issue for 
health services because the proximity to GPs 
is probably the most important factor 
affecting access to primary medical care. The 
issue is also important for GPs since the 
numbers and types of doctors and their 
distribution among the population affect the 
nature of their work life. 


In Australia there has been concern over the 
high numbers of GPs and the imbalance in 
their geographic distribution’. In 1991 there 


were 25,500 GPs working in Australia, 91% of 


them in urban areas. 85% of the total 
population lived in urban areas. 


GPs and other occupations 


From 1976 to 1991 the number of people 
employed in health occupations per 100,000 
population rose from 1,301 to 1,572. 
However, between 1986 and 1991 the 
number of GPs grew only slightly and at a 
lower rate than the population as a whole. 
This resulted in a decline in the GP to 
population ratio. 


Most of the growth in the number of medical 
practitioners between 1986 and 1991 can be 


attributed to a 48% increase in the number of 


specialists, This increase in specialist 
numbers ensured the continuing rise in the 
doctor to population ratio despite the 
relatively small increase in GPs. 


Classification of health 
occupations 


People employed in Aeafth occupations consist of 
persons who diagnose physical and mental illness 
and recommend, administer, dispense and 
develop medications and treatment to promote or 
restore good health. 


General practitioners reters to registered general 
medical practitioners whe diagnose and treat 
physical ancl mental iness, disorders and injuries, 
recommend preventative action and refer patients 
to specialist medical practitioners such as 
cardiologists, dermatologists, zynaecolopists and 
obstetricians, ophthalmologists, paediatricians, 
psychiatrists and surgeons. 


Table 2 
Selected occupation to population 
ratios(a) 
Occupation 1986 1991 
rate rate 
GPs 149 147 
Police 212 212 
Lawyers/solicitors 145 166 
Social workers 49 41 
Ministers of religion 77 ve 


(a) Rate per 100,000 astimated resident population. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 





Fable 1 
Persons employed in health occupations 
Health occupations 1976 1986 1991 

‘000 ratata} ‘000 rate(a) ‘000 rate(a) 
Generali practitioners n.d. na. 23.8 149 25.5 147 
Specialists Aa, na. 9.0 56 13.4 ff 
Total medical practitioners 21.2 150 32.8 205 38.8 224 
Registered nurses na, ra. 138.2 863 139.4 B04 
Total nurses 196.0 969 182.2 f 137 198.6 1 088 
Dentists 46 33 6.3 a9 6.7 39 
Total health occupations 182.6 1301 294.0 1 566 272.6 1572 





(a} Rate per 100,000 estimated resident population. 
source: Census of Population and Housing 





Between 1986 and 1991 the rate per 100,000 
population of GPs, police and social workers 
remained fairly stable. In comparison there 
was an increase in the number of lawyers and 
solicitors and a decrease in the number of 
ministers of religion per 100,000 population. 


GP distribution 


In 1991 GPs were concentrated in major 
urban areas with populations of 100,000 or 
more. There were 180 GPs per 100,000 
population in major urban areas compared to 
95 per 100,000 in rural areas. 


These rates are also reflected in the 
distribution of other health occupations, most 
notably specialists. However, the distribution 
of specialists is affected by the location of 
larger hospitals which are usually in major 
urban centres, Indeed in 1991, there were 
over twice the number of specialists per 
106,000 population in major urban centres 
than in other urban or rural areas. 


However, an important factor which must be 
considered in relation to GP distribution in 
Australia is GP mobility. In remote Australia 
the Royal Flying Doctor Service provides a 
high degree of mobility for medical workers 
servicing remote areas and communities, 
thereby improving access to medical services. 


GP characteristics 


In 1991 the majority of GPs were male (70%). 
However, the proportion of female GPs has 
increased from 25% in 1986 to 30% in 1991. 
There were also higher concentrations of 
female GPs in major urban areas where 32% 
of GPs were women. In both other urban and 
rural areas three-quarters of GPs were male. 


Urban areas also tended to have greater 
proportions of GPs of younger ages. In urban 
areas 43% of GPs were aged under 35 years 


Table 3 
Health occupations, 1991 
Health occupations Major urban 

ne, rate(a) 
General practitioners 18 $06 180 
Spacialists 10 489 100 
Registered nurses 90 997 866 
Dentists 4 907 47 
Total health occupations 125299 1192 


(a) Rate per 100,000 eslimated resident populatian- 
Source: Census of Population and Housing 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Geographic classification 


The geographic classification used in this review is 
based on population size. Proximity of rural areas 
to maior urban centres or the remoteness of any 
urban area has not been considered, 


@ Major urban — urban centres with a 
population of 100,000 and over. 


@ Other urban — urban centres with a 
population of 1,000 to 99,999. 


@ Rural — all other areas including country 
towns with populations under 1,000. 


Data used in this review are from the Census of 
Population and Housing which collects 
information about people on the basis of where 
they live rather than where they work. Given that 
some proportion of the rural population lives 
adjacent to urban population centres, it is likely 
that some rural GPs work in major towns and 
cities. 


compared to 25% in rural areas, This current 
age difference may be important in the future 
if the retirement of GPs in rural areas is not 
adequately compensated for by recruitment 
of younger GPs, thereby worsening the 
imbalance in GP geographic distribution. 


Major urban centres also have higher 
concentrations of GPs from non-English 
speaking backgrounds. However, this pattern 
reflects the general settlement pattern of 
people from non-English speaking 
backgrounds who are concentrated in major 
urban areas. 


Work and income 


There are some important differences in the 
work of GPs according to geographic 
location. GPs in other urban and rural areas 
reported working longer hours than those in 
major urban centres. While 45% of GPs in 
major urban centres reported working 49 


Other urban Rural 
no. rate(a) no, rate(a) 
4 O02 106 2 3h? 95 
1 629 43 1414 45 
29 300 779 18 712 748 
1 122 30 649 26 
36 053 959 22 862 914 


94 @ Fi 





HEALTH SERVICES 


For more 
Information 


® Characteristics of 
Persons Employed in 
Health Occupations, 
Australia (4346.0) 


* Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Health Surveys 
(06) 252 0403 


® General inguiries: 
see p. 209 
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hours or more per week, 57% in other urban 
and 51% in rural areas reported the same. 


In accordance with the higher proportions of 
Ps working longer hours per week, GPs in 
other urban and rural areas reported higher 
gross annual incomes with 49% of other 
urban and 47% of rural GPs reporting 
incomes of over $60,000 a year, compared to 
39% of GPs in major urban centres. 


In 1991, 9% of GPs lived in rural areas and in 
1989-90, 9% of all consultations took place in 
rural areas*. In 1989-90 the most frequent 
treatments received by people consuiting a 
GP were prescriptions for medication (61%) 
and blood pressure checks (38%). There were 
no marked differences between urban and 
rural areas in the types of treatment given by 
GPs. The majority of consultations occurred 
in the doctor's office or surgery (94% in 
urban areas and 95% in rural areas). 


Table 4 


International comparison a 


Australia has a higher GP to population ratio than 
Canada, New Zealand, the United Kingdom or the 
United States. Australia also has a higher nurse to 
population ratio than Canada and the United States. 
However, these two countries have higher specialist 
to population ratios and dentist to population ratios 
than Australia. 


Ratio; of health workers to 
population, selected countries 


General 

pract- Spec- Dent- 
Country Year Hioners lalists Nurses § ists 

rate rate rate rate 
Australia 199% 1447 Ti 1 086 39 
Canada 990 103 $2 A44 54 
NZ 1989 74 na. n.a. 37 
LIK 4990 59 na. na. af 


USA 989 8622 114 648 56 
(a) Rate per 100,000 astimated residant population. 


Sourca: Organisation for Economic Co-operation ard 
Deveicpment OECD Health Systems: facts and trerds 
1960-1997 


Characteristics of general practitioners, 1991 


Characteristics Major urban Other Urban Rural 
% Ye Yo 
Male 68.1 748 74.4 
Female 31.9 25.2 25.6 
Aged 15-24 years 43 29 13 
Aged 25-34 yaars 38.7 33.6 23.3 
Aged 35-44 yaars 26.3 32.4 38.6 
Aged 45-54 yaars 15.3 14.4 20.1 
Aged 55 years and over 15.3 16.6 16.7 
Born in non-English speaking country 26.3 15.1 14.1 
Has post-graduate qualifications 179 18.9 19.6 
Worked 49 hours or more 4 week 43.3 of. 7 1.4 
Gross annual income over $60,000 38.7 48.5 466 


Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


Endnotes 
1 Department cf Health, Housing and Community 


Services (1992) The Future of General Practice 
National Health Strategy Issues Paper No. 3. 


2 National Health Survey. 





Private health 
insurance: who has it? 





The proportion 
of the 
population 
choosing to 
have private 
health 
insurance has 
been declining. 


HEALTH EXPENDITURE 


In the early 1980s, the proportion of the 
population covered by private health 
insurance was between 60% and 70%. 
Following the introduction of Medicare in 
February 1984 there was a substantial decline 
in the proportion privately insured. In March 
1986, 53% of people were covered by private 
health insurance compared to 65% in June 
1983. By June 1992, people covered by 
private health insurance represented 48% of 
the population’. 


Implications of this decline in private health 
insurance coverage include a greater 
tendency for people in need of hospital care 
to use the public hospital system and a 
relatively smaller pool of funds available for 
treatment of patients in private hospitals. 


An individual or family decision to take out 
private health insurance is influenced by 
many factors including the perceived 
adequacy of Medicare, personal and family 
health status, the affordability of private 
health insurance and access to health services 
through government health concession 
cards*, In turn these factors are influenced by 
age, income and family composition. 
Analysing patterns of private health insurance 
coverage by these variables provides an 
insight into which groups in the population 
are more, or less, likefy to insure privately. 


Health status’ 


The 1989-90 National Health Survey found 
that about one-third of people who 
considered their health to be poor were 
covered by private health insurance. The 
highest tevels of private health insurance 
coverage were found among people who 


Types of private health 
insurance 


There are two distinct types of private health 
insurance products: hospital insurance and 
ancillary insurance. Hospital insurance can be used 
as an alternative or supplement to Medicare 
funded hospital services by providing the ability to 
seek private patient treatment from a doctor of 
choice in a public or private hospital. Ancillary 
health insurance mainly provides cover for services 
not funded by Medicare although some such 
services are provided at no, or low, cost to certain 
sections of (he population e.g. holders of 
government health concession cards. In June 1992, 
8.2 million people were covered by private health 
insurance; 6.0 million had both hospital] and 
ancillary cover, 1.5 million had hospital cover only 
and 0.7 million had ancillary cover only. 


considered they were in excellent health, 

regardless of age. However, this finding is 
confounded by income which is positively 
correlated with both age and health status. 


income 


The level of private health insurance coverage 
increases with increasing income, anda 
greater variation in coverage occurs across 
income groups than across age, family status 
or health status groups. Of people in 
contributor units with low incomes (less than 
$240 gross a week) in 1992, 24% (637,000 
persons) were covered by private health 
insurance compared to 68% (4.6 million 
persons) of those in contributor units with 
high incomes ($600 or more gross a week), 
Of all persons in contributor units with 
private health insurance 8% were in low 


Table + 

Proportion of people with private health insurance, 1989-90 

Health status (a) 18-34 years 39-64 years 65 years and over Total 
%o % Yo %o 

Excalient 51.4 65.4 48.7 57.8 

Good 441 61.1 43.1 51.9 

Fair 35.6 43.0 38.0 42 2 

Poor 35.4 37.2 27g 33.2 





fa} Health siatus Is seil-assessed. 


Source: National Health Survey 





HEALTH EXPENDITURE 


Figure 1 


Persons in contributor units with private health insurance, 1992 


Less than $160 
$160-$239 
Gress 
wookly $240-$39¢ 
income of 
contributor $400-$599 
unit 
$600-$799 


$800 or more 


Source: Hash Insurance Survey 


income units, 33% in middle income units 
and $9% in high income units. 

Two-thirds of contributor units who ceased 
private health insurance in the two years 
prior to 1992 gave their reason as no longer 
being able to afford it. 


Age 


Private health insurance coverage generally 
increases with age. However, of those 
contributor units where the contributor was 
aged 65 years or more in 1992, 61% had no 
private health insurance. While this is in part 
due to the generally lower incomes of people 
in this contributor age group, many also had 


Contributor unit 


A contdbutor unit, as defined in Health Insurance 
Surveys, consists of a contributor to a health 
insurance scheme pius all persons in the same 
family who are covered by the health insurance 
arrangements of the contributor. As such it may be 
considered analogous to a family unit. The 
following persons are assumed to be covered by 
the health instirance arrangements of the 
contributor: 

* alichiidren under 15 years of age; 

# unmanied fuli-time students between 15 and 
25 years of age without dependants of their 
own and who are living with thelr parents; 

* aspouse, unless both partners have separate 
health insurance arrangements, in which case 
they are considered to be two contributor 
units. 





30 40 a0 60 #9 80) 
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access to government health concession 
cards, 


Of contributor units where the contributor 
was aged 65 years or more, 79% were 
covered by government health concession 
cards, However, 74% of those not covered by 
government health concession cards had 
private health insurance. This left about 
80,000 contributor units where the 
contributor was aged 65 years or more with 
neither private health insurance nor 
government health concession cards. 


Type of private health insurance coverage 
also varies with age. Persons in contributor 
units where the contributor was aged 35-64 
years were four times more likely to have 
ancillary only insurance than those 
contributor units where the contributor was 
aged 65 years or more. Part of the reason for 
this may be that for the aged some ancillary 
services are available at no, or low, cost 
through public hospitals and community 
health centres. Some States also have low cost 
dental and eye care schemes for the aged. 


Age and income 


When age and income are combined as 
factors involved in private health insurance 
cover, a more complicated pattern is 
revealed, although, in general terms, private 
health insurance coverage increases with age 
and income. 





Table 2 


AEALTAH EXPENDITURE 


Contributor unit income by age of contributor, 1992 


Income 15-34 years 35-64 years 65 years and over Total 
‘000 ‘000 ‘O00 ‘O00 
Low incometa} 
Privately insured 194.5 134.9 186.1 509.5 
Not insured raves 456.7 468.9 1 643.3 
Middle income({p) 
Privately insured 516.2 5/8.5 256.6 1 351.3 
Not insured 1 006.5 763.7 361.8 2 132.0 
High incametc} 
Privately insured 4975 1116.46 fae 1 687 7 
Not insured 347.3 461.1 14.0 822.5 
Totalia) 
Privately insured 1 252.3 1 962.5 562.0 3776.8 
Not insured 2 141.3 1 764.5 872.2 47773 


(a} Loss ihan $240 gross per weak. 
{b} $240-$599 gross par week. 

ic) $600 Of more gross per week. 
{dq} Includes Income nol Known. 


Source: Health Insurance Survey 


[In 1992, the youngest, Jow income 
contributor units had the lowest level of 
private health insurance coverage at 21% and 
the oldest, high income units had the highest 
at 84%. Private health insurance coverage 
increased for each ape and income group 
except the oldest, middle income contributor 
units whose level of coverage was lower than 
that of middle aged, middle income units. 
Contributor units with high incomes were 
more likely than other groups to have 
combined hospital and ancillary insurance, 


Table 3 


77% compared to 59% of contributor units 
with low incomes. 


Family composition 


Contributor units consisting of couples (with 
or without dependent children) had the 
highest levels of private health insurance 
coverage (over 50%), while those consisting 
of one contributor and dependent children 
had the lowest (23%). For all contributor unit 
types level of insurance coverage increases 
with income. The higher level of private 


Proportion of contributor units with private health insurance, 1992 


Contributor, 

Contributor and pertner and 

dependant Contributor and dependent 
Income children Contributer only partner children Total 

Yo Yo Yo Yo Ms 
Low income{a} 11.2 23.6 37.2 38.0 237 
Middle income(b) 22.8 42.8 38.8 34.4 38.8 
High income{c} 57.0 63.8 67.8 69.4 67.2 
Total(d) 23.2 37.9 51.6 55.7 44.1 


(a 
(b 
(c 
{d 


Lass than $240 gross per weak. 
$240-$599 gross per week, 
$600 of more gross per week. 
Includes Incame not known. 


es er 


Source: Health Insurance Survey 
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For more 
information 
® Health Insurance 


Survey, Australia 
(4335.05 


@ = Detailed inquiries: 


Assistant Director 
Health Surveys 
(06) 252 6403 


@ General inquiries: 
see oO. 209 


Figure 2 


Contributor units with private health insurance, 1992 


Contributor and 
dependent children 


Contributor only 


Contributor and 
partner 


Contributor, partner and 
dependent children 


Source: Health Insurance Survey 


health insurance coverage for contributor 
units containing couples reflects their 
generally higher incomes, Of such 
contributor units, 48% received high 
incomes, 42% received middle incomes and 
4% received low incomes. Of contributor 
units consisting of a contributor (with or 
without dependent children), 15% received 
high incomes, 40% received middle incomes 
and 42% received low incomes. 


Couples with dependent children were more 
likely than other types of contributor units to 
have hospital and ancillary cover while 
couples without dependent children had the 
highest rate of hospital only cover. Ancillary 
only cover was more prevalent in contributor 
units with dependent children than in those 
without. 








Ancillary only 
Hospital only 
MB Hospital and ancillary 


3G 40 30 60 


Endnotes 


1 Unless otherwise stated statistics presented in 
this review are drawn from the Health Insurance 
Survey. 


2 Willcox §. (1991) A Healthy Risk? Use of Private 
Health Insurance National Health Strategy Issues 
Paper No. 4. 
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PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 


Education of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
ETE ite) eof) °) | ne = 2 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander participation in all levels of 
education is tower than total participation but is increasing rapidiy, 
especially among young people. 


Time spent On education oe BS 


Not only are an increasing number of Australians participating in 
education but those who do participate are spending more time on it. In 
1992, thase who participated in education did so for approximately six 
hours a day. 


Gender differences in higher education... 90 


More women than men participate in higher education. While women 
are increasingly more likely to choose fields of study in which they have 
been under-represented, men continue to make traditional choices. 


People with degrees. ener A 


In 1991, 8% of peopie aged 15 years and over held a degree or higher 
educational qualification. This was more than four times the proportion 
in 1971. 


AUSTRALIAN St FRENDS 1994 


Education — national summary 





PARTICIPATION | Units 1983 


Scheel students "000 3016 
TAFE students ‘O00 786 
Higher education students ‘OOO 349 
Year 12 apparent retention rate oy, 406 
Ache 15-24 years (of all aged 15-24 
Participating in any education 4, 36.5 
Participating in TAFE % 8.5 
Participating in higher education | % 73 


Women aged 15-24 years 
participating in tertiary education fof 


ail lertiary students aged 15-24 years} | % n.d. 


ATTAINMENT 1983 
Aged 15-69 years with post school re. 
qualifications {of all agad 15-69 years} 
Degres or higher na. 
Trade qualification na. 
Certificate or dipioma na, 
Aged 15-69 years and did not na 
complete highest levai of a 
secondary school (of all aged 15-69) 
Wamen aged 15-69 years with 
post-school qualifications (of all na. 


aged 15-69 years with post-schoal 
qualifications) 





EDUCATION AND WORK | Units | 1983 


Unemployment rate (aged 15-49 


years) 
With degree or higher na. 
With trade qualification ne. 
With certificate or diploma na. 
Without post: school ng. 
qualifications 

Apprentices 000 138.8 


SEAVICES 


% 
% 
% 
% 
School studantteacher ratia 16.1 
Government schools 
% 
Ye 


Non-government schools 
EXPENDITURE 


Govt expenditura on education {of 
GDP} 


Total expenditure an education tof 
Gey pe {a 6.0 


1984 


3018 
832 
35? 

45.0 


38.0 
8.2 
8.3 


na. 


4148 


1884 


5.2 
(a) 
taj? 
12.6 


131.9 


1984 


15.6 
? 544 
2451 


1984 


2.5 


3.8 


M.d. 


1985 


35.4 


73 
{a) 
(aj26.9 


45.1 


419 


1985 


1986 1987 
3001 3005 
887 937 
50 304 
487 531 
40.1 419 
84 B87 
8.0 6.8 
424 45.1 
1986 1987 
36.5 38.2 
76 7.4 
(a) 13.8 
laje/.7 16.7 
468 447 
421 4214 
1986 1987 
49 36 
(a) 5.0 
(aj54 62 
10.9 4.5 
130.4 138.9 
1996 1987 
153 14514 
7589 7575 
2496 2504 
1986 1987 
54 5.2 
58 57 


(a) Trade and certificate/diploma qualifications were combined prior to 1987, 


Reference periods: 


Schools data are at July. TARE data comprise enrelments in the 
calendar year to 31 December. Higher education data are at 31 
March from 1989; prior to that the reference date was 30 April. 


1988 


3022 
952 
421 

57.6 


43.5 
8.6 
G2 


45.7 


1988 


38.6 


7.8 
13.6 
17.0 


437 


418 


1988 


3.6 
48 
6.1 
10.0 


147.4 


19838 


16.1 
7535 
2519 


1988 


4.9 


5.4 


198 


3031 
932 
44i 

60.3 


449 
G7 
108 


43.9 


T3989 


39.7 


&.0 
13.5 
18.0 


42.7 


429 


1989 


40 
3.6 
5.3 
9.2 


151.7 


1989 


15.3 
7513 
2 523 


1989 


47 
3.2 


1990 


3042 
967 
485 

64.0 


45.5 
3.2 
¥2.0 


46.4 


1990 


39.8 


8.4 
13.2 
17.7 


41.8 


42.2 


1990 


43 
3.6 
5.0 
8.8 


161.0 


1990 


15.3 
? 490 
2517 


1990 


47 


5.2 


1991 


48 
6.6 
7.6 
11.5 


150.1 


1991 


15.4 
7470 
2510 


1991 


3.Op 


2.56 


1992 


3 099 
1043 
459 
77.4 


49.1 
$39 
13.7 


47.2 


1992 


1992 


3.9 
8.7 
9.1 
142 


142.9 


1992 


15.3 
7 448 
2 509 


1992 


5.3p 


5.4p 


1993 


nya. 
nya. 
576 


nya. 


43.2 


13.6 
19.3 


37.2 


43.6 


1993 


6.2 
9.6 
10.2 
14.8 


122.4 


1993 


nya. 
nya. 


ny, 


1993 


nya. 


nya. 


Apprenticeships data are at 40 June. Expenditure data are for financial 


years. 





Education — State summary 


PARTICIPATION | Units | Yeara| NSW 
schoot students ‘O00 1992 1050.2 
TAFE students ‘000 +992 | 359.6 
Higher education students(a) ‘000 78993 1743 
Year 12 apparent retention rate %, 1992 63.5 
Aged 15-24 years (of all aged 15-24 
years} 
Participating in any education wy, 1993 50.3 
Participating in TAFE % 1993 122 
Participating in higher education | x 1993 11.5 


Women aged 15-24 years 
participating in tertiary education [ot 





all tertiary students aged 15-24 years) “fo 1993 47.0 
ATTAINMENT NSW 
Aged 13-69 years with post-schaal | x, 1993 456 
guahfications fot all aged 15-69 years) 
Degree or higher %, 1993 109.0 
Trade qualification %, 1993 13.8 
Certificate or diploma | % 1993 215 


Aged 2-88 sets ane oe nat 

complete highest level o 

secondary school (of allagedis-e9 | 7 1992 37.4 
years 


EDUCATION AND WORK NSW 


Unemployment rate (aged 15-69 





years) 
With degrees or higher oy, 1993 5.4 
With trade qualification of, 1993 54 
With certificate or diploma oy, 1993 10.4 
Without post-school % 1983 16.5 
qualifications 
Apprentices ‘ead 1992 43.5 
SERVICES NSW 
Schoo! studantteacher ratio no. 1992 16.3 
Government schoals no. 4992 2 480 
Non-government schools ne. 1992 85/7 


(a) Stace cotals exciude students of the Australian Catholic University. 


Reference periods: 


Vic. 


6.8 
a bred 
Vid 
15.1 


30.8 


Vik. 


13.9 
2013 
697 


Schools data are at jul 


ma 7.0 
173.3 
94.0 
85.0 


437 
6.1 
13.5 


48.9 


Old 


40.6 


7a 
14.4 
rari 


39.4 


Qld 


5.8 
94 
10.4 
aye S. 


212 


Qid 


16.9 
1 328 
402 


SA 


248.8 
744 
9.0 
92.7 


448 
9.4 
12.1 


49.1 


SA 


Ai? 


a6 
13.4 
19.4 


38.6 


SA 


8.3 
94 
10.0 
14.1 


10.0 


SA 


148 
682 
484 


WA 


293.6 
91.4 
44.4 
728 


44.4 
10.2 
12.5 


47.8 


WA 


45.4 


9.4 
15.2 
20.2 


36.3 


WA 


6.5 
fees 
G7 
12.8 


10.7 


WA 


15.7 
761 
250 


Tas. 


86.3 
18.7 
12.1 
60.2 


45.0 
a.9 
12.4 


45.1 


Tas. 


a7.4 


6.48 
13.4 
16.5 


38.4 


Tas. 


10.2 
15.6 


NT 


33.6 
17.0 

42 
56.7 


a2.7 
6.1 
17.9 


32.1 


NT 


48.4 


11.7? 
14.8 
21.1 


28.8 


NT 


“3.9 


10.0 
12.5 


14.1 


ACT 


61.9 
17.0 
20.7 
G72 


07.6 
9.3 
19.4 


54.2 


ACT 


53.1 


217 
9.38 
20.5 


18.7 


ACT 


15.5 


Aust. 


3 099.0 
7 042.5 
376.0 
vf. 


48.2 
3.5 
13.1 


43.2 


Aust. 


432 


98 
13.6 
19.3 


af 2 


Aust. 


6.2 
0.6 
10.2 
14.8 


122.4 


Aust. 


15.3 
7 448 
2 509 


TAFE data comprise enrolments in the calendar 


year to 31 Decernber. tipher education data are at 41 March from 1989; 
rior to (hat the reference date was 30 April. Apprentices data are at 40 


une, 





Apprentice — a person who has entered into a legal 
contract with an employer to serve a period of 
training for the purpose of attaining tradesperson's 
status in a recoenised trade classification, Before 
signing indentures, the apprentice generally serves a 
probationary period, usually 3 months. 

Reference: Vocational Employment, Education and 
Training Advisory Committee Apprenticeship 
statistics 


Cartificate or diploma — completion of an approved 
certificate or diploma in secretarial or business 
studies, administration, teaching, nursing étc. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment, Australia (6235.0) 


Degree or higher — a bachelor degree (including 
honours}, a graduate or post-graduate diplorna, 
masters depree or a doctorate. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment, Australia (6235.0) 


Did not complete highest level of secendary school — 
a person who did not have any post-school 
qualifications (as defined) and who did not complete 
the highest level of secondary schooling (or 
equivalent) offered by the education system at the 
time they left school. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment, Australia (6235.03 


Full-time equivaient (FTE) — a measure of the total 
level of staff resources used. The FTE of a full-time 
staff member is equal to 1.0. The calculation of FTE 
for part-time slalf is based on the proportion of time 
worked compared to that worked by full-time staff 
performing similar duties. Some States are not able 
to calculate FTE on the basis of time, so use wages, 
resource allocations or student/teacher numbers to 
estimate FTE. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


GDP {gross domestic product) — the total market 
value of goods and services produced in Australia 
after deducting the cost of goods and services used 
up in the process of production but before 
deducting consumption of fixed capital. 

Reference: Australian National Accounts: Concepts, 
Sources and Methods (5216.0) 


Government expenditura on education —- government 
final expenditure, personal benefit payments, 
advances to persons for HECS and other 
government expenditure. 

Reference: Expenditure on Education, Australia 
(5510.0) 


Government school — a school (as defined} 
administered by the Department of Education in 
each State/Territory. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


Higher education student — a person for whom there is 
a full-time, part-time or external enrolment ina 
course at a higher education institution at the 
reference date. Higher education institutions 
include universities, institutes of technology, 
institutes of advanced education, insticutes of higher 
education, institutes of tertiary education and 
agricultural coilepes. 

Reference: Participation in Education, Australia 
(6272.0); Department of Employment, Education 
and Training Sefected Higher Education Statistics 


Non-government scheal — a school (as defined) 
not administered by a Department of Education but 
inchuding special schools administered by goverment 
authorities other than State/Territory Departments 
of Education. 
Reference: Schoois, Australia (4221.0) 


Education — definitions and references 


Post-school qualificaton ~~ a qualification held bya 
person who has left school and who, since leaving 
school, has obtained a trade qualification, certificate, 
diploma, degree or any other qualification. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment, Australia (6235.0) 


School — an educational institution which provides 
primary or secondary education on a full-time daily 
basis, or by radio or correspondence. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


School studantteacher ratio — number of school 
students (as defined} divided by full-time equivalent 
teachers (as defined) in both primary and secondary 
schools. 

Reference: Schools, Australla (4221.0 


School student — a person who is enrolled in a school 
(as defined) and active in a course of study, other 
than pre-school or technical and further education 


(TAFE) courses. 
Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


TAFE student — a person for whom there is a full-time 
or part-time vocational stream enroiment ina 
college of technical and further education {TAFE} for 
the reference year. 

Reference: Department of Employment, Education 
and Training Sefected TAFE Statistics 


Tertiary education — education provided by any 
institution offering post-school courses. This 
encompasses both the TAFE and higher education 
systems. 

Reference: Participation in Education, Australia 
(6272.0) 


Total expanditura on education — government 
expenditure on education (as defined) plus private 
final expenditure on education. 

Reference: Expenditure on Education, Australia 
(5310.0) 


Trade qualification — completion of an approved 
trade/technical apprenticeship in a field such as 
fitting and turning, hairdressing, plumbing, 
Carpentry ete. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment, Australia (6235.0) 


Unemployment rate — the number of unemployed 
persons in any group expressed as a percentage of 
the labour force in the same group. 

Reference: Participation in Education, Australia 
(6272.0) 


Year 12 apparent retention rate — the percentage of 
full-time students of a given cohort group who 
continue from the first year of secondary schooling 
to Year 12. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 





Education of Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait 
Islander people 


PARTICEPATION 








In the last decade the specific educational 
needs of Aboriginal and Terres Strait Islander 
people have been addressed in a number of 
reports and policy documents. In particular 


Aboriginal and the report of the Aboriginal Education Task 
Force, presented in 1988, identified 
Torres Strait Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 


disadvantage in access to, and outcomes of, 
education. The report recommended a 
participation In ail number of objectives and strategies 
including: parity in participation rates at all 
levels of education by the year 2000; 
is lower than for encouraging participation in all fields of 
study, especially those which would benefit 
community development (health, architecture 
but is increasing and building, agriculture, business studies, 
engineering, law, and the sciences); and 
rapidly, especially increases in Aboriginal teachers at all levels. 
The Aboriginal Education Policy was 
launched in 1989 and updated for the second 
people, triennium (1993-95) in 1993. 


islander 


levels of education 


the total population 


among young 


Although many Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander people face barriers to their 
participation in education, the barriers may 
vary. For some, the problems are of 
discrimination or inappropriate education. 
For others, location may lead to difficult 
physical access to particular types of 
educational institutions. This review focuses 
on differences between people in rurai and 
urban areas and on changes in educational 
participation and attainment in the last 
decade. 


Table 1 


Participation 


The rates of educational participation of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 
are lower than those of other Australians for 
all education levels. In 1991, 29% of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 15-24 
year olds were attending an educational 
institution compared to 46% of all 15-24 year 
olds. Equivalent figures in 1986 were 23% 
and 38% respectively. 


Education participation rates among 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 
increased across all ages in the 15-24 years 
age group between 1986 and 1991. These 
increases were proportionally greater for 
those aged 18-24 years as a consequence of 
the increased rates of school retention to Year 
12, a8 well as the increased likelihood that 
young people will continue their education 
beyond secondary level. Higher education 
participation among Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander people aged 15-24 years is low 
relative to the total population aged 15-24 
years, 3% compared to 12% in 1991. 
However, the rate more than doubled 
between 1986 and 1991. 


Higher education participation 


The 1988 Aboriginal Education Task Force 
report recommended a target of at least 2.5% 
of Aboriginal people in higher education by 


Education participation rates of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 


people aged 15-24 years 


1986 

15-17 «= 18-19 20-24 
Type of institution years years years 

Yo % %e 
Secondary school 40.8 2.6 0.2 
TAFE 3.8 46 40 
Higher education 0.4 2.4 1.5 
Other 5.9 2.7 15 
Total §1.0 42.3 6.3 


‘006 ‘000 ‘000 
Total Attending 8.8 1.3 1.4 
Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


1991 
15-24 15-17 18-49 2024 15-24 
%e % Y, %e % 
147 46.6 is = 15.5 
36 47 74 43 5.1 
13 0.7 45 34 28 
3.3 14.1 23 19 57 
93.0 662 198 9.6 29.1 
000 000 C0 (at (ass HD 
11.4 140 23 25 15.8 





PARTICIPATION 


IN EDUCATION 





Table 2 
Level of course of higher education students 
1982 1987 1993 
Aboriginal All Aboriginal All Aboriginal All 
Level of course students students students students students students 
% Y % % % % 
Doctorate, master degree 0.6 7a 2.0 7.8 3.5 10.8 
Other post-graduate 2.2 9.1 26 8.6 37 8.4 
Bachelor degrae (a) 65.3 35.1 67.0 53.8 747 
Diploma or certificate(b)  97.2(a} 19.2 60.3 16,7 39.0 6.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
'000 000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘G00 ‘C00 
Total courses 0.9 340.2 19 394.0 5.6 575.6 


(a) Bachelor degree and diploma/certilicate not separately identilied far Aboriginal students in 1982. 


(o} Indudes non-award courses. 


Source: Department of Employment, Educatian and Training Sefected Higher Eoucation Statistics 


the year 2000 compared to 0.6% in 1986. In 
1991, 1.2% of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander people were participating in higher 
education. 


Between 1982 and 1987 the number of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 
enrolled in higher education doubled, and 
between 1987 and 1993 the number almost 
trebled again to reach 5,580. 


Table 3 


A further target recommended in the 1988 
Task Force report was to increase the 
proportions of Aboriginal higher education 
students enrolled in post-graduate courses 
from 5% to 16% and in bachelor degree 
courses from 35% to 67%, with a view to 
reaching parity with all higher education 
students by the year 2000. By 1993, the 
proportion of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander students enrolled in bachelor 


Field of study of higher education students; 








1982 1937 1993 

Aboriginal All Aboriginal All Aboriginal All 
Field of study students students students students students students 

Me Ye % Yo %o % 
Agriculture, forestry 0.4 1.8 1.4 1.6 2.3 19 
Architecture, building = ed 0.2 2.3 0.8 2.2 
Arts, humanities, social sciences 33.5 248 34.9 246 34.8 22.4 
Business, administration, 
economics 40.2 18.0 12.7 187 {6.0 21.2 
Education 48.0 22.5 38.3 136 30.7 13.4 
Engineering, surveying 1.9 7.8 2.0 7.8 2.0 8.0 
Heaith 1.7 5.8 46 9.6 9.1 12.4 
Law 1.4 31 19 2.9 4.6 3.4 
Sciencsa 2.9 13.7 3.9 13.2 6.6 14,7 
Vaterinary science — 0.4 0.4 0.4 Oo? 0.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 700.0 100.0 





fa} Excludes non-award courses. 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and Tralning Selected Higher Education Statistics 


degrees had increased to 54% and in 
post-graduate courses to 7%, 


Along with the substantial increase in the 
number of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander students between 1982 and 1993, 
the distribution of students across the 
different fields of study has become more 
diverse. While the proportions of Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander students enrolled 
in arts, humanities and social sciences, and in 
business and administration remained 
unchanged between 1982 and 1993, there 
was a shift away from education (48% of 
students in 1982 down to 31% in 1993) even 
though the number of students enrolled in 
education increased from 400 to 1,700 over 
the period. This distributional shift was 
compensated for by shifts towards health 
(increased by 7 percentage points), science 
(increased by 4 percentage points), law, and 
agriculture, forestry (both increased by 2 
percentage points). This pattern of change is 
similar to that which occurred for ali 
students. 


Attainment 


Educational attainment is the level of 
education achieved by an individual. In 
population terms, educational attainment 
changes slowly over time in response to 
changing patterns of participation in 
education. A useful basic measure of 
educational attainment, particularly for those 
with no post-school qualifications, is the age 
at which they Jeft school. 


Table 4 


PARTICIPATION IN EREUCATION 


Between 1986 and 1991 there was some 
change in the level of schooling among 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people. 
In 1986, 7% were reported as never having 
gone to school compared to 5% in 1991. The 
proportion of people who left school aged 17 
years or more increased from 13% to 19%. 


Differences in age left school were observed 
between geographic locations. in 1991, 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 
living in urban areas were more likely to have 
stayed at school longer than those living in 
rural areas. In addition, the proportion of 
people who had not attended school was 
considerably higher in rural areas than 
elsewhere, Although access to schooling, 
particularly beyond the compulsory years, 
may be more difficult for people living in 
rural areas, the association between 
geographic location and level of education is 
affected by population mobility. Some people 
from rural arcas may move to towns and 
cities to complete their education but not 
return. This will result in higher levels of 
education in urban areas than in rural areas, 
both for Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
people as well as for the population overall. 


Between 1986 and 1991, the proportion of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander peopte 
who had left school aged 17 years or more 
increased for all locations. The proportions in 
urban areas increased by 7 percentage points 
(from 15% to 22% in major urban areas and 
from 13% to 20% in other urban areas) and 
the proportion in rural areas by 5 percentage 
points, from 11% to 16%. The proportions 
who had left school aged 19 years or more 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people aged 15 years and over by 


age left school 





Major urban Other urban Rural Total 
Age left school 1986 1991 1986 1991 1986 1991 1986 1991 

% % % Yo Yo Yo %o % 
Under 17 years 769 63.8 753 70.1 669 68.2 73.0 69.4 
47-18 years 13.8 19.3 12.0 17.1 o7 13.6 11,7 16.6 
19 years or mora 1.0 2.7 0.9 2.6 1.6 2.8 1.2 27 
Still at school 6.6 6.7 7.5 6.9 aie g 5.3 67 6.3 
Did net go to school 17 1.6 4.2 is | 16.1 10.1 7.4 5.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘B00 ‘000 ‘O00 "O00 ‘GOO 
Total 342 43.7 56.4 63.2 46.5 52.7 137.4 159.7 


Source: Census of Population and Housitg 


PARTICIPATION IN EFDUCATION 


Table 5 


Highest qualification of people aged 15 years and overs, 1991 
Aboriginal and Torres Stralt 


Islander pecple 


Major Other 
Highest qualification urban = urban 

%e %o 
Higher degres 1.3 0.4 
Post-graduate diploma 2.4 1.4 
Bachelor degree 41.6 4.6 
Undergraduates diploma 129 1145 
Associate diploma 6.2 5.9 
Skiliad vocational 455 50.3 
Basic vacational 20.7 29.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 


(a) Excludes those sti al school. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


were similar in 1991 (about 3%) for all 
locations. This, coupled with the drop of 6 
percentage points in the proportion of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 
in rural areas who had never been to school, 
suggests that, increasingly, young Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander people are gaining 
access to at least basic schooling without 
having to leave their home areas. 


In 1991, 21% of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander people aged 15 years and over 
(31,600) stated that they had a post-school 
qualification, compared to 40% of all 


Table 6 


Rural 


100.0 


All people 
Major Other 
Total urban urban Aural’ Tota} 
Yo Yes Hes fo he 
0.7 0.8 4.3 1.7 2.2 3.5 
2.8 2.1 4.6 3.4 3.6 3.8 
6.5 7.8 24.5 14.2 16.1 21.3 
14.0 126 141 14.4 17.4 14.6 
5.9 6.0 5.0 47 5.0 45 
46.8 476 36.0 48.1 42.4 39.3 
23.3 23.1 12.2 13.4 13.3 126 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Australians. Of those Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander people who stated that they 
had a qualification, 3% had obtained a 
post-graduate qualification and a further 8% 
had a bachelor degree. In comparison, 7% of 
all Australians had a post-graduate 
qualification and 21% had a bachelor degree. 
71% of qualified Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander people had vocational qualifications, 
48% classified as skilled and 23% as basic. 
Equivalent figures for the total population 
were 39% and 13%. 


Field of study of qualified Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 


aged 15 years and over, 1991 


Higher 

degres/ Bachelor 
Fleld of study diploma degree 

%o Yo 
Business and administration 5.1 8.9 
Health 2.0 13.2 
Education 57.4 22.1 
Saciety and culture 22.3 415 
Natural and physical sciance 6.3 6.6 
Engineering 1.1 2.3 
Architecture and building 0.3 1.4 
Agnculture and ralated fields 3.7 0.6 
Otner 1.7 3.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: Census of Populatlon and Housing 


Diploma/ 
associate Skilled Basic Total 
diploma vocational vocational qualified 
% Yo % Yo 
10.5 0.5 36.7 11.5 
27.4 0.2 20.9 11.1 
34.0 — 0.5 9.8 
20.0 45 9.3 11.9 
2.1 0.2 2.0 1.6 
3.4 4g.7 6.2 26.0 
0.3 25.6 3.9 13.3 
0.9 2.7 2.6 2.2 
1.5 16.6 17.3 12.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





For more 
information 


@ 1991 Census — 
Aboriginal 
Community Profile, 
Australla {2722.0} 


® Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Education Research 
Unit 
(06) 252 7798 


@ General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people 
from urban areas were more likely to have a 
higher level of qualification than those in 
other areas. The pattern of qualifications by 
location was broadly similar to that for the 
population overall. 


Although the 1988 report of the Aboriginal 
Education Task Force recommended 
encouraging Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander people to participate in fields of 
study which would benefit community 
development, it also stated ‘The ultimate goal 
would be to have Aboriginal students 
enrolled in all higher education study areas to 
achieve parity in participation with the 
student population generally,’ 


Overall, of those who had a qualification in 
1991, 26% were trained in engineering. This 
figure is, however, dominated by the quarter 
of all qualified Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander people who had skilled vocational 
qualifications in engineering, mainly trades 
qualifications. 


57% of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
people with a post-graduate qualification 
were qualified in education while 42% of 
those whose highest qualification was a 
bachelor degree were trained in the society 
and culture field, which includes arts, 
humanities, social sciences etc. 


There was very little difference between 
urban and rural areas in the fields of study for 
those who held qualifications, although 
health and education had a slightly higher 
proportional share in rural areas. 


Figure 1 


Teachers per 10,000 population, 1991 
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Teachers 


In the 1970s and early 1980s Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander people were 
encouraged to enter the teaching profession 
at all levels to give other indigenous people 
mentors and role models. In 1988 the 
Aboriginal Education Task Force report sull 
identified this as an important factor in 
encouraging indigenous people to continue 
their education. The report recommended a 
policy of achieving a goal of 1,000 Aboriginal 
teachers by 1990. In the 1991 Census, 946 
Aboriginal persons identified as teachers, a 
rate of 36 teachers per 10,000 Aboriginal 
people. This compared to 26 per 10,000 in 
1986. Overall in 1991 there were 145 
teachers per 10,000 of the total population. 


In the total population, the rates per 10,000 
for primary school teachers and secondary 
school teachers were both about 50. Rates for 
the Aboriginal population were not only 
much lower but also the pattern was different 
with 10 Aboriginal primary school teachers 
per 10,000 Aboriginal population and 5 
Aboriginal secondary school teachers per 
10,000. When the younger age structure of 
the Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
population is taken into account, the rates for 
primary and secondary school teachers are 
even lower at 57 and 38 respectively per 
10,000 of the school age populations. 
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Time spent on 
education 


PARTICIPATION 


in 1992, those who 
participated in 
education did so for 
approximately six 
hours a day. 





Over the last decade there has been a 
marked increase in attendance at educational] 
institutions. This has led to an increase in the 
number of years spent in education for the 
population as a whole. However, there are 
marked differences in the average daily time 
spent on education according to age, labour 
force status and family circumstances. 


increasing educational 
attendance 


In 1983, 7% of people aged 15-64 years were 
undertaking full-time education; by 1993 this 
had risen to 10%. Most of the increase was 
due to increased retention of secondary 
school students (Year 12 retention increased 
from 41% in 1983 to 77% in 1992) and 
increased tertiary attendance by those aged 
19-24 years. 


The proportion of people aged 15-24 years 
undertaking full-time education increased 
from 27% in 1983 to 39% in 1993. At the 
same time the proportion undertaking 
part-time education remained steady at 
around 9%. The majority (82%) of students 
aged 15-24 years attended full-time in 1993, 
while the majority (76%) of students aged 
25-04 years attended part-time. 


Time spent on activities 


In 1992 Australians aged 14 years and over 
spent an average 2% of their day on education 
compared to 14% on labour force activity. 

The time spent on education represented 
some 6.8 million hours a day. Those who 
participated in education on a full or 
part-time basis did so on average for about six 
hours a day, The time spent on education 


Tabie 1 
Proportion of people studying 
Student status 1883 1985 
Ye % 
Aged 15-24 years 
Full-time student 27.2 236 
Part-time student a3 9.9 
Aged 25-64 years 
Full-tme student 05 0.7 
Part-time student 9.0 2.0 


Education 


Fducation in this review refers to fuil-time, 
part-time or correspondence study by peaple aged 
15 years and over al any institution whose primary 
role is educational. Included are schools, higher 
education establishments, colleges of technical 
and further education and public and private 
colleges. 


Students and participants in 
education 


In this review, a distinction is made between the 
terms studenisand participants in education. A 
student is defined as a person who reported that 
they were currently undertaking study at a school, 
university, technical college or other educational 
institution. A participant in education is defined as 
a person who reported spending some time on 
educational activity during the days they were 
surveyed. Persons could thus be classified as 
students but not participants if they had not 
undertaken any educational activity during the 
period they were surveyed e.g. if they were 
surveyed during a school holiday period. Similariy, 
persons could be classified as participants in 
education but. not as students if they had 
undertaken educational activity e.g. job-related 
training, but did not report that they were 
undertaking study at an educational institution. 


Time spent 


Time spent is the average time in minutes per day 
averaged over a 7 day week. Time spent on 
education includes: 


@# = = attendance at educational/vecational courses; 
@ homework, study and research; 
® associated travel; 
@ lunch and other breaks: 
@ attendance at other courses; 
® job-related training; 
@ careers education; 
@ = associated communications. 
1987 1989 1991 1993 
"a % Me Yo 
32.8 39.0 38.3 39.3 
9.1 10.0 9.3 8.9 
08 10 1.1 1.4 
5.4 5.5 5.8 44 





Source: Survey of Transition from Education to Work 





differed markedly according to age and 
life-cycle stage. 


Time spent on educational 
activities 


The time spent on education is made up of 
different associated activities. In 1992, 
approximately 45% of time spent on 
education was for attendance at 
educationalNocational courses, 32% of time 
spent was on homework, research and study, 
10% was on associated travel and 6% was on 
lunch and other breaks. 


Of those who reported undertaking 
educational activity in the 1992 Time Use 
Survey, people aged 15-24 years reported 
spending 6hrs 45mins a day on educational 
activities. Of people in this age group, those 
undertaking secondary education spent the 
most amount of time, over 7 hours a day, 
compared to 6hrs 37mins for those in other 
full-time education and almost 5 hours a day 
for those in patt-time education. As expected, 
those undertaking secondary education spent 
the greatest amount of time attending classes, 
while those undertaking other full-time 
education spent more time on homework, 
research and study than any other group. 


Time spent by students 


Average time spent on educational activity by 
students (three hours) is lower than the 
average time spent by those who participated 


Figure 1 


Proportion of education time 
spent on selected educational 
activities, 1992 
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Source: Time Use Survey 
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International comparison 4 45) 


Australia's education participation rate among 
people aged 15 years and over is the same as 
Canada's and the average time spent on education 
by students in each country is similar. 


Participants in education, 1992 


Average time Participation 


Country spent rate(a} 
mins/day % 
Austratia 
Males 384 g 
Females 325 9 
Canada 
Males d42 9 
Females 330 9 


{a} Proportion of the total population who undertook 
some education activity in the survey period. 


Source: Time Use Survey; Canadian Social Trends 


(six hours). This is because students’ time is 
averaged over days when no educational 
activity was undertaken (e.g, weekends and 
school holidays) while participants time is 
only averaged over those days when 
educational activity was actually undertaken. 
While the latter is the more meaningful 
figure, it is mecessary to use average lime 
spent by students in order to compare and 
contrast time use for different categories of 
students. Overall, there was little difference in 
the average time spent on education by men 
and women. 


Students and family status 


Family status is one of the factors which 
affects the amount of time a person is able to 
spend on education. People classified as 
other family members represented 57% of all 
those classified as students. They spent the 
largest amount of time on education, 
averaging almost four hours a day. This was 
followed by lone parents with children under 
15 years of age who represented 2% of 
students and averaged about three hours of 
education a day. Non-family members, who 
include people living in group households 
and those living alone, spent just under two 
and a half hours a day on educational activity. 
Among couples, those with children under 15 
years old spent less time on education than 
those without them. 
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Table 3 


Average time spent on education and other activities, 1992 


Activity 


-Education 

Labour force 

Household 

Personal 

Voluntary work and community 
participation 

Social life and entertainment 
Active leisure 

Passive leisure 


source: Time Use Survey 


Tabie 2 

Average time spent on education by students, 1992 

Relationship In household Malea Females Total 
mins/day mins/day mins/day 

Husbandwife/partner with child under 15 years 

presant 49 61 34 

Husdandwife/partner without child under 15 years 

present 93 71 82 

Lone parent with child under 15 years present ** 155 182 

Lone parent without child under 15 years present ** 16" 23* 

Other family member 237 235 236 

Non-family member 116 164 143 

All students 178 175 17? 


Source: Time Usa Survay 


Students and labour force 
status 


Education, like work, has a constraining effect 
on other activities because attendance is 
demanded within specific times and 
education is not easily carried out 
simultaneously with other tasks. Of persons 
studying full-time in May 1993, 30% also 
worked. The majority of these (90%) were 
employed part-time. Of persons studying 
part-time, 86% also worked and of these, 84% 
were employed full-time’. 


The 1992 Time Use Survey found that, on 
average, secondary school students spent 
more lime on education than any other group 
{almost five hours a day) and less time on 


Secondary schoo! Tertiary students 
siudents Fulltime students 
Average Proportion Average Proportion 
time of day time of day 
mins/day % minsiday % 
299 20.8 es? 16.1 
ed 1.7 a5 5.9 
25 5.2 120 8.4 
655 45.5 622 43.2 
15 1.0 23 1.6 
121 8.4 127 8.8 
ffi 3.3 62 43 
174 12.1 16? 11.6 


labour force activity (less than half an hour a 
day}. Full-time tertiary students spent, on 
average, almost four hours a day on 
education and an hour and a half on labour 
force activity while part-time tertiary students 
spent over an hour a day on education and 
over four and a half hours on labour force 
activity. This group spent more time on 
education and labour force activity combined 
than full-time students, secondary students or 
non-students. 


Students tend to prefer work in jobs where 
the hours may be flexible to accommodate 
their educational requirements. In addition, 
the amount of time students spend on 
education can affect the types of jobs they 
have. Among male students, sales persons, 


Part-time students Non-students 
Average Proportion Average Proportion 
time of day time of day 
mins/day % minsiday % 

64 45 3 0.2 
273 19.4 204 14.2 
173 12.0 238 16.5 
590 41.0 624 43.4 

25 hee 27 1.8 
109 76 938 6.8 

60 4.2 48 3.3 
138 3.6 196 3.7 





For more 
information 


@ How Australians Use 
Their Time — 
Selected Findings 
from the 1992 Time 
Use Survey (4153.0) 


* Detailed inquiries: 
Manager, 
Time Use Survey 


(06) 252 6768 


@ General inguiries: 
see p. 209 


personal service workers and labourers 
averaged the longest time spent on 
education; among female students, sales 
persons and personal service workers spent 
most time on education, followed by 
professionals and para-professionals. 


Students and other activities 


As people become involved in education, the 
time available for other activities decreases. 
Students, whether secondary or tertiary, 
spent 22-24% of their day on education and 
labour force activity combined, compared to 
14% spent by non-students. Most of the 
difference was taken up with household 
activity and passive leisure (watching TV, 
reading etc.). 


On average, secondary students spent almost 
11 hours a day on personal activity (mainly 

sleeping), nearly three hours a day on passive 
leisute and two hours a day on social life and 
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entertainment. They spent equal amounts of 
time (about an hour and a quarter) on 
household activity and active leisure pursuits. 
Among full-time tertiary students the activity 
pattern was similar with almost ten and a half 
hours spent on personal activity, two and 
three-quarters on passive leisure and two 
hours on social life and entertainment. 
However, full-time tertiary students spent 
twice as much time on household activity as 
on active leisure, two hours and one hour 
respectively. Part-time students spent less 
time than other students on all non-labour 
force and education activities except 
household work and voluntary work. Apart 
from personal activity, non-students spent 
more time on household work than on any 
other activity. 


Endnotes 


1 Survey of Transition from Education to Work. 





Gender differences in 
higher education 


ae a ee ee | 


More women than 
men participate in 
higher education, 
While women are 
increasingly more 
fikely to choose 
fields of study in 
which they have 
been under- 
represented, men 
continue to make 


traditional choices. 





Gender equality in education is concerned 
with a desire to attain full human potential 
and to harness productive resources more 
effectively. Whether in access to and 
participation in higher education or in the 
choice of fields of study, the aim is to expand 
the range of possibilities open to both men 
and women. The evidence of recent years is 
that action in this area has impacted more on 
women than it has on men 


In the past there have been strongly 
differentiated paths for men and women in 
education, both in field of study and in level 
of attainment. Historically, university 
education was limited to only those men who 
could afford it. However, since the first 
woman graduated in 1883, women's 
participation in higher education has steadily 
mcreased. The gap between the proportions 
of women and men with degrees has been 
closing in recent years. In 1993, 9% of 
women and 11% of men aged 15-69 years had 
a degree compared to 5% of women and 9% 
of men in 1984'. 


Since 1989 there have been more women 
than men aged 15-24 years participating in 


Figure 1 


Proportion of persons aged 15-24 
years in higher education 





1988 


1989 


+350 
Year 


Source: Survey of Participation In Education 


1391 1992 


higher education. Although this is partiatly 
due to nursing courses gaining university 
status, there is evidence that women are 
continuing to increase in their participation 
in higher education as weil as an increasing 
their proportion of higher education 
enrolments who are fernale. 


Table 1 
Higher education students by field of studyia, 1992 
Fleld of study Man 
% 
Agriculture, animal husbandry 2./ 
Architecture, Building 3.9 
Arts, humanities and social sciences 15.6 
Business, administration, aconomics 26. 4 
Education §.3 
Engineering, surveying 14.9 
Health 6.6 
Law, legal stucies 3.7 
Science 18.8 
Veterinary science 0.3 
Total 100.0 
‘O00 
Total 257.1 


(a) Excludes non-award courses. 


Women Persons Proportion female 
Yo % Yo : 
1.2 1.9 34.1 
1.4 2.1 34.3 
ea? 22.6 67.9 
16.9 21.1 42.6 
19.2 14.1 727 
1.7 7.9 11.8 
16.9 12.1 74.5 
2.8 3.3 46.5 
10.9 14.6 40.0 
0.3 0.3 34.0 
100.0 100.0 53.4 
‘000 ‘000 
296.0 553.8 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training Selected Higher Education Statistics 





In the Australian higher education sector, the 
creation of the Unified National System in 
1988 led to a gradual phase-out of colleges of 
advanced education, institutes of technology, 
agricultural colleges and other institutions of 
a similar nature. Campuses were 
amalgamated and given the same recognition 
and funding arrangements as universities. 
The total number of higher education places 
available also increased. These moves are part 
of the transformation to mass higher 
education, 


Another aspect of the transformation is 
concerned with equity of access to higher 
education for all groups in the community. In 
1990 the Government developed the policy 

A fatr chance for all: bigher education that's 
within everyone's reach’. It defined objectives 
and set out national strategies *...to ensure 
that Australians from all groups in society 
have the opportunity to participate 
successfully in higher education. This will be 
achieved by changing the balance of the 
student population to reflect more closely the 
composition of society as a whole.’ The 
report recognised the major changes that had 
occurred in higher education participation 
for women in the last decade but was still 
concerned with their representation within 
particular courses and at higher levels. 


In the report a number of the objectives set 
were concerned with redressing the balance 
between men and women in higher 
education. Three main targets were 


Table 2? 
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identified: an increase in the proportion of 
women in non-traditional courses, other than 
engineering, from the current level to at least 
40% by 1995; an increase in the proportion 
of women in engineering courses from 7% to 
15% by 1995; and an increase in the number 
of women in post-graduate study, particularly 
in research, relative to the proportion of 
female undergraduates in each field by 1995. 
Strategies for achieving these targets included 
bridging courses, supplementary support 
(including careers counselling, mentor 
schemes, setting up networks etc.), 
curriculum reviews, child care, and flexibility 
of course arrangements. In addition, 
non-traditional courses and post-graduate 
research were to be encouraged and 
promoted through schools, media, 
community groups, professional associations 
and government agencies. 


Between 1988 and 1992 the proportions of 
women enrolled in non-traditional courses 
increased. However, the proportion of 
women in every course increased, including 
those fields where men are not well 
represented such as arts, education and 
health. This suggests that, although there has 
been some movement of women into 
non-traditional courses, male students have 
continued to make conventional choices. 


Field of study 


In 1992 traditional choices still dominated for 
both men and women in higher education. 


Proportion of higher education students who are female by field of 


study(a (standardised to 1988) 


Field of study 1968 1989 1990 1991 1992 
%o % Yo % So 

Agricultura, animal husbandry 31.0 31.1 31.5 30.7 32.0 
Architecture, building 30.7 41.3 313 31.7 32.2 
Arts, humanities and social sciences 66.8 668 66.5 65.8 65.7 
Business, administration, sconomics 36.6 38.0 39.0 39.6 40.2 
Education 70.4 Fe 71.0 70.8 10.7 
Engineering, surveying 8.6 9.5 10.0 10.8 
Health 68.7 69.8 70.8 72.1 72.6 
Law, legal studies 417? 426 43.5 44.0 44.1 

Science 36.5 36.8 372 37.3 37.6 
Vaterinary science 49.3 50.1 50.8 50.5 51.5 
Total 31.0 51.0 51.0 91.0 $1.0 


(a) Excludes non-award coursas. 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training Seected Higher Education Statistics 
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Standardisation 


Comparisons over time of the proportions of 
students who are female in a particular field of 
study or level of course are affected by the 
increase in the overall proportion of students in 
higher education who are female. This effect can 
be discounted by standardisation, The technique 
holds the proportion of students who are female 
constant fat the 1988 value) and applies the 
distribution of students by fleld of study or level of 
course for any particular year. Comparisons of the 
resulting proportions fermale show the changes in 
representation due to changes in course 
participation alone. 


29% of female higher education students 
were enrolled in courses in arts, humanities 
and the social sciences, compared to 16% of 
male students. Correspondingly, 26% of male 
students were in business, administration 
and economics compared to 17% of female 
students. 15% of male students studied 
engineering or surveying compared to 2% of 
female students and 8% of male students 
studied education compared to 19% of female 
students. 


When standardised to the proportion of 
female students in 1988, the data indicate 
that courses which have been traditionally 
dominated by men are gradually moving 
towards equal participation, In particular, the 
engineering/surveying field, which had 8% 
female participation in 1988, had increased 
to 11% (Standardised) by 1992. 


However, expanding the range of options 
and possibilities open to people is achieved 
as much by men moving into areas that were 
traditionally dominated by women, as it is by 
encouraging women into male dominated 
areas. Participation in those fields which 


Table 3 


Figure 2 


Proportion of higher education 
students who are female by level 
of course, 1992 


Higher degree — 
research 


Higher degraa — 
coursework 
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Source: Department of Education, Emptoyment and Training 
Selected Higher Education Statistics 


women have traditionally studied, such as 
education, health, arts, humanities and social 
sciences, has not moved substantially towards 
equality. Rather it has remained much the 
same, or in the case of health, the 
standardised proportion of students who 
were female has increased*. Thus in recent 
years, it is largely women who have shifted 
not men. Achievement of greater gender 
equality in higher education in the future will 
therefore be constrained by the lack of 
change in male course preferences. 


Proportion of higher education students who are female by level of 


course.) (standardised to 1988) 


Level of course 1988 
Yo 
Higher degree — research 34.1 
Higher degree — coursework 39.9 
Other post-graduate S20 
Bachelor degree 49.0 
Other award course 66.7 
Total $1.0 


(a) Excludes non-award courses. 


1989 1990 1991 1992 
% % % % 

34.8 35.3 35.9 27.3 
39.1 49.0 413 418 
54.2 o.6 53.9 53.5 
428.8 49.4 50.0 515 
66.9 65.6 64.9 53.0 
51.0 51.0 51.0 51.0 


Source: Dapariment of Employment, Education and Training Sefectad Higher Education Statstics 
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Table 4 
Higher education students by levei of course and field of study, 1992 
Women Men All persons in 
Post- Under- Post- Under- higher 
Fleld of study graduate graduate graduate graduate education 
7 ¥%o Ne %e %a % ‘000 
Agriculture, anima! husbandry 4.5 29,7? 10.6 55.2 100.0 10.5 
Architecture, building 5.8 28.6 13.3 52.3 100.0 11.9 
Arts, humanitias and social sciences 9.6 58.3 5.7 26.4 100.0 125.0 
Business, administration, aconomics 5.6 37.0 11.4 45.9 100.0 117.1 
Education 22.0 50.7 10.7 16.6 100.0 78.1 
Engineering, surveying 1.7 10.1 14.4 73.8 100.0 43.6 
Health 9.9 64.6 5.0 20.5 100.0 67.2 
Law, legal studies 8.5 38.0 11.8 416 100.0 18.6 
Science 5.7 343 11.7 43.3 100.0 80.7 
Veterinary science 7.0 470 11.7 34.3 100.0 1? 
Total 9.1 443 9.6 37.0 100.0 333.6 


For more 
information 


@ Department of 


(a) Excludas non-award courses. 


Source: Deparment of Employment,Education and training Setectad Higher Education Statisiics 


Level of course 


Government policy has also focused on the 
uneven sex balance in the upper levels of 
higher education participation. The lower 
proportions of women studying at 
post-graduate level have at least two 
implications for policy makers: the impact on 
women's employment opportunities and 
realisable income levels; and the 
impingement on women's participation in 
undergraduate courses due to fewer role 
models and female mentors. 


The participation of women in higher 
education generally decreases as course 
levels increase. In 1992, while 55% of 
undergraduate students were women, this 
proportion reduced to 42% for higher degree 
students. There appear to be two major 
obstacles to achieving greater equality in the 
proportions of men and women studying at 
higher levels: the lack of proportional 


courses from diplomas to degrees. The 
standardised proportion of women enrolled 
in other award courses has dropped 
significantly, from 67% in 1989 to 58% in 
1992. The standardised proportions of 
women enrolled at all other levels have 
increased since 1988, with the largest 
increase (3 percentage points) in the 
proportion of women studying for higher 
degrees by research. 


Across the fields of study, participation in 
higher degrees follows the traditional 
patterns. Of all students in each of the fields 
of arts, health and education, more women 
than men were undertaking higher degrees. 
However, in comparison to the sex 
distribution at undergraduate level, men 
were more likely than women to proceed to 
post-graduate study. 


Endnotes 


Employment, equality at lower levels in non-traditional 

Education and fields of study for each sex; and the strong 1 Survey of Labour Force Status and Educational 
Training Sefected vocational nature of many courses Attainment. 

ee traditionally undertaken by women for which 


@® Detailed inquires: 
Assistant Director, 
Rducation Research 
LFnit 
(06) 252 7798 


@ General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


a higher degree is not necessarily the most 
useful career move. 


Since 1988 participation in higher degrees 
has increased for both sexes. However, the 
greatest change in the proportion of students 
who are female has been in other award 
courses (diploma or associate diploma level), 
largely as a result of the upgrading of nursing 


2 Department of Employment, Education and 
Training, NBEET (1990) A fair chance for ail: 
bigher education that's within everyone's reach. 


4 The interpretaion of trends in the malefemale 
distribution of students enrolled in health 
courses is complicated by the diverse nature of 
courses under the genera] heading of health 
studies (e.g. medicine, dentistry, physiotherapy, 
nursing etc.) which are likely to exhibit quite 
different male/female participation rates. 


People with degrees 
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in 1991, 8% of 
people aged 15 
years and over held 
a degree or higher 
educational 
qualification. This 
was more than four 
times the 


proportion in 1971. 


The Australian population is becoming more 
qualified. Between 1971 and 1991 the 
proportion of people with a post-school 
qualification increased from 20% to 39%. 
Over that time, the proportion of men with a 
degree or higher qualification rose from 3% 
to 8% while the proportion of women rose 
from 1% to 7%. 


Part of the increase in the proportion of 
people with degrees is a consequence of the 
progressive upgrading to degree status of 
courses which were at diploma level or lower 
in 1971. This includes many vocationally 
oriented qualifications in fields such as 
teaching, accounting, surveying, winemaking, 
nursing, theatre production etc., originally 
provided by the former institutes of 
technology, teachers’ colleges, colleges of 
advanced education and technical colleges. 


Changes in the nature of qualifications 
provided by higher education institutions 
have also been associated with changes in the 
structure of the higher education system. In 
the late 1980s, higher education institutions 
were combined into the Unified National 
System with expanded enrolment capacity. 
The transition to mass higher education is the 
outcome of an international movement which 
Links higher education directly to national 
economic policies. This is part of a wider 
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initiative to creale a more highly educated 
labour force which will meet the needs of an 
economy with growth in the highly skilled 
occupational sectors. 


Age and sex 


The increased emphasis on higher education 
over the last 20 years is reflected in the 
proportions of people aged 25-44 years with 
degrees, which are higher than the 
proportion of those aged 45 years and over 
with degrees. The increase with age in the 


Proportion of people aged 15-69 years with a degree or higher, 1993 
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proportions of people with a degree, up to 
the 35-44 years age group, suggests that 
many people have obtained tertiary 
qualifications as mature age students. In 
1992, 29% of people completing bachelor 
pass or honours degrees were aged 25 years 
or more and 18% were aged 30 years or 
more’. Increasingly, education has been seen 
as a life-long learning process and the higher 
education system as not only providing for 
the 17-19 years age group but also as a 
community resource with the flexibility and 
adaptability to cope with the needs of 
different people at different stages of their 
lives and careers’. 


Female higher cducation enrolments have 
exceeded male since 1987, and women's 
increased participation in higher education 
(see Gender differences in bigber education 
p. 90) is evident in the greater proportion of 
women with degrees in the 15-24 years age 
group. In addition, the difference between 
the proportions of men and women with 
degrees decreases with decreasing age. 


Birthplace 


A higher proportion of people born overseas 
have a degree than do people born in 
Australia. This is the case for all age groups. 
However, there are differences berween 
birthplace groups. In 1991, people born 
overseas in main English speaking countries 
were more likely to have a degree than those 
born in Australia, regardless of age. Among 
people born in non-English speaking 
countries, younger people (aged under $5 
years) were more likely than the Australian 


Table 1 
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born to have a degree, and those aged 55 
years and over were less likely. These 
differences reflect Australia's immigration 


history. 


Many of the older people born in non- 
English speaking countries migrated to 
Australia in the post-war period up to the 
1960s. They include in particular, Eastern 
Europeans displaced after World War Il and 
Italian and Greek born people. Post-war 
immigration sought to build Australia's 
population and to provide a labour force for 
the expanding manufacturing industry. There 
Was no specific focus on educational 
qualifications. More recently, however, 
labour shortages, many of which have been 
associated with professional occupations and 
higher levels of qualifications, have become 
important in the selection of immigrants. 


Within the major groupings of birthplaces, 
considerable variations exist. As noted above, 
among Greek and Italian born people, many 
of whom have been in Australia for 20-30 
years, there are low proportions of pecple 
with degrees. Among the Vietnamese born, 
who are part of a recent migration wave, the 
proportion with degrees is only slightly lower 
than the proportion for the Australian born. 
Although many would have been accepted as 
migrants through the refugee and 
humanitarian elements of Australia's 
migration program, the level of qualifications 
is also likely to have been a consideration for 
sclection for some of them. People born in 
Hong Kong have been a significant 
component of recently arriving migrants (see 
Birthplaces of Austratia's seitiers p.9) and 


Proportion of people aged 15 years or more with a degree or higher by 


birthplace, 1991 


Overseas 
Age droup (veara) Australia MESC{a} 
%o % 
15-24 47 7.2 
25-34 13.6 16.1 
a5-44 146 7.3 
45-54 10.6 13.8 
55-64 7.2 9.8 
65 and aver 7.0 79 
Total 9.6 12.8 


NESCib} All overseas Total 
Yo Yo Yo 
7.4 a2 a4 
22.3 19.2 15.3 
187 13.0 15.8 
11.4 12.4 14.5 
6.1 7.6 7.6 
6.5 7.2 7.3 
13.2 12.8 10.8 


(a) Main English speaking countries — United Kingdom, Ireland, Canada, USA, South Africa, New Zealand. 
(2) Non-English speaking countries — overseas countries excluding main English speaking countries. 


Source: Census cf Population and Housing 
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Table 2 


Proportion of people aged 15 years or more with a degree or higher by 


selected countries of birth, 1991 


Age group (years} UK & ireland New Zealand 
Ye Ye 
15-24 79 37 
29-34 15.2 10.4 
35-44 15.3 12.0 
45-54 11.8 13.4 
35-64 8.2 14.9 
B5+ 6.8 13.5 
Total 11.6 10.2 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


have more than twice the proportion of 
people with degrees as the Australian born 
(22% compared to 10%). Other country of 
birth groups with high proportions of people 
with degrees include USA (45%), Philippines 
(41%), India (36%) and Malaysia (31%). It 
should be noted that these figures include 
overseas students undertaking post-graduate 
study in Australia. 


Field of study 


27% of people with a degree (or higher 
qualification) were qualified in the field of 
society and culture, which includes arts, 
humanities, social and behavioural sciences, 
economics and law. Almost 20% of people 
with a degree or higher had education 
qualifications, while 9% had engineering 
qualifications. Over the last 20 years, there 
have been shifts in the fields of study in 
which people have cbtained their degrees or 


Figure 3 


Italy Greece Viet Nam Hong Kong 
Yo Yo Yo hs 

5.7 8.7 5.0 8.2 

9.4 14.5 10.5 d2.4 

74 6.5 13.9 26.3 

2.0 1.2 14.3 Zi 2 

07 1.0 6.2 24.7 

09 1.3 4.0 12.7 

35 43 9,7 21.7 


Classifying field of study 


In the 1991 Census, information was recorded 
only for the highest level of qualification obtained. 
The data therefore provide an incomplete picture 
of the full range of qualifications held. This is the 
case for people with more than one bachelor 
degree as well as for those with post-graduate 
qualifications which complement rather than 
extend an initial degree e.g. Graduate Diploma in 
Education, Master of Business Management. 


higher awards, associated with the growth 
and decline of demand for particular 
occupations. More recently, the government 
has encouraged educational institutions to 
give priority to certain courses of study 
identified as being under-supplied in the 
labour force. These include computer 
science, environmental] studies, engineering, 
accountancy and business studies, Asian 


Field of study of people with degrees or higher, 1991 
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Selected fields of study by year qualification attained, 1991 


Fisid of Study Pre-197'1 
Ye 
Business ane administration 174.9 
Sales anc marketing 0.2 
Accounting 9.4 
Education 126 
society and culture 24.1 
Behavioural studies 43 
Economics 42 
Law 5.1 
Natural science 12.0 
Environmental science 0.1 
Physical science 5.2 
Computer science 0.2 
Engineering 11.5 
‘000 
All persons with degree or higher 191.5 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


studies, and teacher education in 
mathematics, science and foreign languages. 


Those fields of study which have increased 
their share of qualifications at degree level or 
higher include education, sales and 
marketing, behavioural studies, 
environmental science and computer science. 
In the case of education, the last 20 years has 
seen the upgrading of primary and 
pre-primary teaching qualifications to degree 
status with opportunities provided for 
diploma level qualifications to be converted 
to degrees. 


One of the fastest growing fields of study is 
computer scietice. Of people who graduated 
before 1971, less than half a percent heid 
computer science qualifications. Of those 
graduating at degree level or higher between 
1988 and 1991, 4% had obtained computer 
science qualifications, more than graduated 
in either economics or law. While 
environmental science has been one of the 
faster growing fields of study, this growth has 
been from a low base and in 1991 less than 
4,000 people (0.4% of those with degrees) 
were qualified in that field. 


Those fields of study with a declining share of 
total graduates over the past 20 years include 
economics, law, engineering, and the 


1971-80 1961-87 1988-91 Total 
%o %e Yo ‘000 
11.6 14.2 16.8 135.1 
0.5 1.1 1.7 8.6 
7.0 74 7.8 Fie 
216 21.2 19.2 191.5 
26.8 26.5 29.1 266.3 
6.4 6.2 7.3 61.0 
4.1 3.0 3.3 35.8 
42 3.7 3.0 39.3 
13.0 13.4 13.8 130.5 
0.3 0.5 0.7 39 
3.8 3.4 2.6 35.7 
1.6 3.4 3.9 23.6 
9.1 8.o 2.9 85.2 
‘000 ‘G00 000) ‘ODO 
279.2 304.6 206.3 996.7 


physical sciences (which includes physics and 
chemistry). In the case of economics it is 
possible, particularly during the 1980s, that 
people qualified in the related area of 
commerce. 


Associated with the trend towards higher 
level qualifications has been a trend towards 
the possession of more than one qualification 
often in different fields. However, no 
information is available from the population 
census to address this in any detail. 


Small area concentrations 


Higher levels of education are generally 
associated with professional occupations and 
higher incomes. It is therefore not surprising 
to observe that those areas with the highest 
concentration of people with degrees 
generally correspond to the higher 
socio-economic areas of the capital cities. 
Those areas adjacent to universities are also 
evident, for example, St Lucia in Queensland, 
Nedlands in Western Australia and Turner in 
the Australian Capital Territory. 


The Australian Capital Territory has the 
highest proportion of people with degrees of 
all States and Territories, and the highest 
small area concentrations of people with 
degrees in the country. This reflects the 
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Table 4 
Areas: with highest proportion of people with degrees or higher, 1991 
% Ye %o 
New South Wales = 11.7 South Australia 9.2 Northern Territary itd 
North Sydney 33.8 Adslaida 27.0 City — Inner 23.2 
Woollahra 33.8 Burnside 248 Larrakeyah 22.1 
Mosman 32.5 Kensington & Norwood 23.3 South Alligator 20.9 
Sydney 32.3 Walkerville 23.3 Fannie Bay 18.0 
Ku-ring-gai 30.8 St Patars 23.0 Jabiru 17.0 
Victoria 12g Wesiem Austraia 10,3 Aust. Capital Territory 23.5 
Hawthorn 31.3 sublaco 33.7 Forrest 467 
Kew 30.5 Nedlands 32.1 Tumer 46.0 
Fitzroy 30.4 Peppermint Grove 31.4 Campbell 41.4 
Melbourne 29,5 Cattesloe 29.8 Aranda 40.2 
Prahran 29.3 Claremont 25.8 Deakin 39.4 
Queensland 9.f Tasmania gt Australia 112 
Taringa 33.6 Hobart 22.8 
st Lucia 33.1 Kingberough 15.4 
Chapel Hill 31.4 Port Cygnet 10.0 
Brookfield 30.5 Beaconsfield 9.4 
Indooroopilly 29.6 Launceston 88 


(a) Statislical Local Areas (SLAs) in Queensland, Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory, Local Government 
Authorities (LGAs) In all other States, 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


For more 


information different structure of its labour force. In 


1991, 22% of employed people in the 
Australian Capital Territory were in 
professional occupations compared to 13% of 1 Department of Employment, Education and 


Endnotes 


@ $1991 Census — 
Community Profiles, 


Australia (2722.0) al] employed people . Training Higher Education Statistics. 
@ Detailed inquiries: In Tasmania the distribution of people with ? ee iad 
Assistant Director, degrees is particularly highly skewed with 
oh aa Research only four Local Government Authority areas 
nit 


(LGAs) having proportions of people with 
degrees above the State average. The LGAs of 
® General inquiries: Hobart, Kingborough, Port Cygnet and 

see p. 209 Beaconsfield contain 45% of the people with 
degrees but only 21% of the population. 


(06) 252 7798 
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National and State summary tables.................. 


PAID EMPLOYMENT 


Trends in part-time Work. 20 tee 


Much of the job growth in recent years has been in part-ume work. In 
1993 just under a quarter of aliemployed persons were working 
part-time. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 





Trends in trade union membership...........0.......-. 


Trade union membership is declining, partly due to the changing nature 
of employment. 


Long-term unemployment on 


Rising unemployment since 1973 has seen a rise in the incidence of 
long-term unemployment. Older men have been particularly affected by 
this trend. 


UNPAID WORK 


Unpaid household work... 


In 1992, on average, Women spent twice as many of their waking hours 
as men on unpaid household work but half as many on labour force 
activity. 


NOT IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


Early retirement among me? 


{increasing numbers of older men are retiring from full-time work early, 


half of them because of ill health, 


AUSTRALIAN SGCIAL TRENDS 1994 
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114 


120 
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Work — national summary 


LABOUR FORCE 1984 1985 19986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1882 1993 


Total labour force 7068 7199 $7451 7678 7867 8083 8346 8491 8518 684574 


Participation rate 605 605 614 620 622 626 635 636 636 626 


Male participation rate 765 759 759 756 753 752 755 754 744 #49739 


Femaie participation rate 450 457 474 487 494 504 519 523 #45139 51.7 


Women (of labour force} 377 98.3 39.1 39.8 403 40.8 41.4 A417 419 419 


PAID EMPLOYMENT 1984 («1985 «= «19860 «1987 4 = 19868 )§=6 1889 = 1990): 181 1992 1993 


Total employed 6388 6579 6860 7044 7256 7549 7832 7782 7637 7634 


Part-time employed {of total 
employed) 


Employmant/population rate 


17.3 etd 14.3 19.2 19.8 20.1 20.9 21.7 229 23.0 


54.7 55.9 566 569 57.4 58.5 396 583 56.5 55.8 


Employed in service industries (ct 
amplayed} 


Employed in manufacturing 
. industries tof amployed) 


Part-time employed who want mora 
Hours (of part-time amployed) 
Average hours worked per week 
by tull-tme workers 


Average weekly hours of paid 
overtime per employes 


23.0 240 23.9 245 24.6 248 249 25.6 27.1 ef. 
17.8 17.5 16.7 16.2 16.2 16.1 15.5 14.9 14.4 14.5 
19.4 17.7? 16.9 18.4 18.8 17.6 18.0 21.7 26.4 29.2 
387 388 39.1 39.7 39.7 39.7 39.8 39.9 40.6 40.3 


1.1 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.3 1.1 1.4 Ie 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BULL: 1989 1984 1985 1986 1987 19838 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 


Trade unicnisaton rate Ye na, na, na. 45.6 na. 41.6 na. 40.5 Na. 33.6 n.d. 


Working days lost due to industrial | days 249° 248 228 242 223 269 190 217 265 158 = 108 
disputes per 7,000 empioyees 


UNEMPLOYMENT 1983 1994 1985 1986 1987 1983 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 


Total unemployed 6249 680.1 6194 5915 6351 6105 5346 513.7 7090 9881.7 9405 


Long-term unemployed 127.2 202.7 192.5 172.1 1768 169.1 1456 1164 1495 255.7 3963 


Unemployment rate 9.0 96 8.6 793 83 7.8 66 6.2 84 10.4 11.0 


Youth unemployment rate 215 233 214 199 2703 18.9 15.7 149 200 23.8 245 


Yauth unemployment/population 
rato 


Median duration of unemployment 


13.2 14.1 128 12.1 12.3 11.2 9.4 9.1 11.7 13.3 13.5 


15.39 229 216 99 189 #181 164 12.7 1444 238 278 





NOT IN LABOUR FORCE 1983 1984 1985 1966 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1999 


Discouraged jobseekers 1182 93.7 830 836 944 838 #761 1009 138.2 145.6 1474 


Reference periods: All data are annual averages for the year ending 30th June except for 
average Weekly hours of paid overtime per employee, trade 
unionisation tate, working days lost due to industrial disputes per 
1,000 employees, and discouraged jobseekers, 


Work — State summary 


Font Youre [NSW 


LABOUR FORCE 


Total labour force G00 1992-93] 2867.0 
Participation rate Ns 1992-93: 61.3 
Maile participation rate Yo 1992-93 72.6 
Female participation rate Yo | 1992-93 50.4 
Women (of labour force} Ye 992-93 41.8 


PAID EMPLOYMENT 


‘unis | Your | NSW 


Total employed ‘DOO 1992-93 | 25553 
Part-time employed (cf total % 1992-93 O21 
ampioyed} 

Employment/population ratio % 1992-93 54.6 
Employed in service industries (of | % 1992-93 26.7 
employed} 

Employed in manutacturin % 1992-83 148 
industries fot amployed) : 

Part-time employed who want % 1992-93 27.8 


more hours fof part-ilme amployed) 


Average hours worked per week | hours 1992-93 40.5 
by full-ime workers 


Averaga weekly hours of paid | hours 1992-93 1.3 
overtime per employee 


INDUSTRIAL ACES Units Years NSW 


Trade unionisaton rate % 4992 37.9 


| 
Working days iost due to industrial | days 1993 ag 
disputes per 1,000 employees 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Total unemployed 1992-93 
Long-term unemployed 1992-93 
Unemployment rate 1992-93 
Youth unemployment rate 1992-93 
A ede unamployment/populaticn %o 1992-93 


Median duration of unemployment | weeks | 1992-93 


NOT IN LABOUR FORCE | Units | Yeers | NSW 


Discouraged jobseekers 





Vi. 


2 187.8 
62.5 
74.0 
51.5 


42.1 


Vie. 


1 931.2 
23.7 
55.2 
25.5 
18.1 
23.9 


39.7 


163 


447 





Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
16125 7134 8313 2183 83.2 161.1 85744 
63.8 61.7 648 60.1 63.9 728 62.6 
75.1 124 76.1 719 75.6 80.5 3.9 
52.7 51.6 53.6 43.8 62.8 65.5 51.7 
418 42.1 415 41.2 43.3 46.2 419 
Qid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Auat. 
13528 6315 7/7462 £191.38 76.3 1489 7633.9 
240 26.3 24.8 26.3 19.5 23.1 24.5 
37.0 54.6 94.2 52.8 64.1 62.3 55.8 
27.2 30.1 ef. 29.9 34.9 32.7 27.1 
12.1 15.4 11.0 12.6 49 3.6 14.5 
30.6 315 28.0 ef? 248 26.3 29.2 
41.3 40.4 40.6 38.6 39.8 38.9 40.3 
1.1 1.0 1.2 1.0 *1.5 0.8 1.2 
Odd SA WA Taa. NT ACT Aust. 
48.1 443 37.0 50.5 36.5 39.8 39.6 
134 53 a1 2g 37 v7 108 
Cid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
169.7 81.8 85.1 26.5 $9 12.2 9405 
46.6 33.8 26.3 11.3 1.6 3.1 336.3 
10.6 11.5 10.2 12.1 8.3 7.6 11.0 
23.0 26.7 22.7 26.9 21.3 25.7 24.5 
13.9 15.1 13.8 15.1 9.8 15.4 13.5 
21.9 34.6 22.3 35.3 15.8 19.6 27.8 
Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
24.0 112 17.0 37 *1.2 1.1 147.4 








Work — definitions and references 


Average hours worked per week by full-time workers — Part-time amployed — employed persons (as defined} 


average hours worked, including overtime, by 
full-time workers (as defined} during the survey 
reference week. The hours are those stated by 
survey respondents and are not necessarily the 
hours paid for. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6703,0) 


Average weekly hours paid overtime per employes -— 
total overtime hours paid for divided by the total 
number of employees (as defined), including those 
who were not paid for any overtime. Overtime is 
time worked in excess of award, standard or apreed 
hours of work for which payment is received. Figures 
are the annual average of quarterly figures. 
Reference: Job Vacancies ari] Overtime, Australia 
(6354.95 


Discouraged jobseekers — people who wanted to work 
and who were available to start work within four 
weeks but whose main reason for not taking active 
steps to find work was that they believed they would 
not be able to find a job for reasons of: age; language 
or ethnicity; schooling: training: skills or experience; 
no jobs in their locality or line of work; or they 
considered that there were no jobs at all available. 
Reference: Persons Nor in the Labour Force, 
Australia (6220.03 


Employed — persons aged 15 years and over who 
worked during the reference week for pay, profit, 
commission, payment in kind or without pay ina 
family business, or who had a job but were not at 
work. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Employees — employed persons (as defined) who work 
for wages or salary in the reference period. 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Em ployment/population ratio —- the number of 
employed persons {as defined) in a group expressed 
as a proportion of the civilian population in the same 
group. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 

Full-time workers — employed persons (as defined} 
who usually worked 35 hours a week or more and 
otners who, although usually working less than 35 
hours a week, worked 35 hours or more during the 
reference week. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Labour force — all persons aged 15 years and over who, 
during the reference week, were employed or 
unemployed (as defined). 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.05 


Long-term unemployed — people unemployed (as 
defined) for $2 weeks or longer. 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Manufacturing industries — the manufacturing division 
of the Austrafian Standard Inclustrial Classification 
1201.0}, 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Median duration of unemployment — the period of 
unempioyment at which haif of the unemployed (as 
defined) had been unemployed for more weeks and 
half had been unemployed for fewer weeks. 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.03 


Participation rata — for any group, the labour force (as 
defined) expressed as 4 percentage of the civilian 
population in the same group, 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.05 


who usually worked less than 35 hours a week and 
who did se during the reference week. 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Part-time employed who want more howrs — part-time 
employed (as defined) who indicated they would 
prefer to work more hours. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Service industries — the combination of the following 
divisions of the Austradian Standard Industrial 
Classification, wholesale and retail trade; transport 
and storage; communication; finance, property and 
business services; public administration and 
defence; community services; and recreation, 
personal and other services. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australla (6203.0) 


Trade unionisation rate -— the number of employees (as 
defined) with membership in a trade union in 
connection with their main job divided by total 
employees. 

Reference: Trade Union Members, Australia (6325.0) 


Unemployed — persons aged 15 years and over who 
Were nol employed (as defined} during the 
reference week, but who had actively locked for 
work and were available to start work. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Unemployment/population ratio — the number of 
unemployed persons (as defined) in any group, 
expressed as a proportion of the civilian population 
in the same proup. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Unemployment rate — the number unemployed (as 
defined) expressed as a proportion of the labour 
force (as defined). Separate rates may be calculated 
for sub-groups of the population. 

Reference: The Labour Ferce, Australia (6203.0) 


Working days lost due to industrial disputes — total 
working days lost by employees (as defined} due to 
industrial disputes during the vear, 

Reference: Industrial Disputes, Australia (6322.0) 


Youth — aged 15-19 years. 


Trends in part-time 


work 





Much of the job 
growth in recent 
years has been in 
part-time work. in 
18993 just under a 
quarter of ali 
employed porsons 
were working 
part-time. 


PAID EMPLOYMENT 


One of the most important developments tn 
the labour market in recent years has been 
the substantial growth in part-time work. 
Total employment grew by 1.8 million or 
32% between 1973 and 1993. Just over one 
million of the new jobs were part-time, 
representing an increase in part-time 


employment of 164% over the 20-year period. 


The number of people working full-time 
grew by nearly three-quarters of a million, an 
increase of 14%. 


The relatively rapid growth of part-time work 
in comparison to the growth of full-time 
work has led to a substantial increase in the 
proportion of the employed working 
part-time. In 1973, 12% of all Workers were 
part-time, by 1983 the proportion had 
reached 17%, and in 1993 it was 24%. 


This trend presents challenges in terms of 
policy making which has, in many areas, 
traditionally been based on a model of 
full-time working arrangements. Industrial 
relations (see Trends in trade union 
membership, p. 109), social security and 
family welfare are just some of the broad 
areas in which part-time work has become an 
important issue. Research also suggests that 
the proportion of new jobs that are part-time 
has an important effect on the impact that 
overall employment growth has on reducing 
measured unemployment’. 


Figure 1 


Part-time work 


Part-time workers are defined by the ABS as 
employed persons who usually work less than 35 
hours In a week and who did so during the 
reference week, 


Prior to 1986 figures do not include unpaid family 
helpers working iess than 15 hours a week. No 
adjustments have been made for this break in the 
series, The effect should only be small, however. 


Both the demand and supply side of the 
labour market have influenced the growth in 
part-time work. 


industry 


High growth in the service industries is one 
of the most often cited factors associated with 
the growth in demand for part-time workers. 
Part-time workers tend to be highly 
concentrated in the service industries, 
reflecting the cost advantages of part-time 
labour in these areas. 


In 1993, 79% of all part-time workers were 
employed in just 4 of the 12 major industry 
groupings and all of these were service 
industries: wholesale and retail trade (28%); 
community services (26%), recreation, 
personal and other services (14%), and 


indexa; of trends in part-time and full-time employment 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
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finance, property and business services 
(10%). It is precisely these industries which 
have experienced the greatest employment 
growth over the last two decades. 


In 1973 manufacturing was the largest 
industry grouping in terms of employment, 
followed by wholesale and retail trade, 
community services, construction, and 
agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting. By 
1993 the largest employer had become 
wholesale and retail trade, followed by 
community services. Manufacturing had 
slipped to third, while construction and 
agriculture were replaced as the fourth and 
fifth largest employers by finance, property 
and business services, and recreation, 
personal and other services. 


Although part-time employment growth was 
greatest in service industries such as 
wholesale and retail trade, community 


services etc., increases were recorded in all of 


Figure 2 
Labour force participation rate profiles 
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the 12 major industrial categories. In 
construction the proportion increased almost 
four-fold between 1973 and 1993, from 4% to 
16%, and in public administration the 
proportion almost trebled from 4% to 12%. 


In the service industries the increase in the 
proportion of people working part-time was 
largely due to employment growth in 
part-time work outstripping employment 
growth in full-time work. However, in 
agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting; 
electricity, gas and water, manufacturing; 
construction; and communications, growth 
in part-time employment was accentuated by 
declines in full-time employment. 


The specific reasons for strong growth in 
part-time work vary according to the 

industry in question. Nevertheless, some of 
the more general developments likely to have 
had an effect in a number of areas include: 
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Table 1 


Trends in part-time employment by industry 


Full-time Part-time 

employment employment 
Indusiry 1973 1983 1973 1993 

‘000 ‘000 ‘000 «= ‘000 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 3758 320.4 50.4 66.8 
Mining 67.7 86.9 1.8 3.1 
Manufacturing 1313.8 962.4 68.5 111.5 
Flectricity, gas and water 98.4 93.2 wid 1.? 
Construction 43819 46539 21.3 B79 
Wholesale and retail trade 992.9 1073.7? 1942 5160 
Transport and storage 2940 324.1 18.5 414 
Communication 1204 102.7 5.8 11.6 
Finance, property and business services 350.0 6624 51.2 190.7 
Public administration and defence 219.4 3448 8.9 449 
Community services 650.0 101138 1424 4658 
Recreation, persanal and other services 223.0 352.2 126.5 259.0 


Total 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


5092.9 5800.5 690.1 1820.5 


@ the introduction of extended working 
hours. This has particularly affected the 
retail industry following the relaxation of 
trading hour restrictions, but also 
banking, restaurants, pubs and clubs, and 
many other service providers, 

@ the introduction of new technology. The 
technology which has had the greatest 
impact in this respect is information and 
data processing. In many areas this 
technology has led to a complete 
reorganisation of work. Areas affected 
include finance, property and business 
services (including banking 
administration), other clerical work in a 
number of industries, and retailing; 

@ an increased demand by employers for 
flexibility under more competitive 
conditions. In many areas there are peak 
demand periods for services through the 
day, week or year. Under such conditions 
part-time labour may prove more flexible 
and as such may also be more cost 
effective; 

@ changed award conditions which allowed 
part-time work on a permanent basis. 


Occupation 


As might be expected given industry 
concentrations, part-time workers are also 
concentrated in a narrow range of 
occupations. In 1993, the proportion of 
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Total 
employment Change 1973-93 
1973 1993 Part-time Full-time Total 
‘GO ‘000 ‘O00 ‘000 ‘G00 
426.1 407.2 36.4 —55.4 —18.9 
69.5 $0.0 1.3 19.2 20.5 
1362.3 1073.9 43.0 331.4 —308.4 
$9.6 94.8 tg 5.2 —4.2 
503.2 553.8 66.6 —16.0 50.6 
1187.1 1 589.7? 321.8 80.8 402.6 
3124 365.5 22.9 30.1 53.1 
126.2 114.4 58 17? —118 
4013 853.1 139.5 a124 451.8 
228.0 389.7 36.0 125.7 1617 
6924 1477.5 323.4 461.8 785.2 
3556 611.2 132.5 123.2 255.6 


5 783.0 7621.0 1130.4 707.6 1 838.0 


part-time workers was above the average of 
24% in 15 out Of $2 occupation groups. 
These same occupation groups accounted for 
close to three-quarters of al] part-time 
workers. The 15 largest occupation groups in 
terms of full-time employment accounted for 
about half of alk full-time workers. 


Cleaners had the highest proportion of 
people working part-time at 63%. Other 
occupations with more than 50% working 
part-time in 1993 were miscellaneous 
salespersons (a group which includes bar 
attendants, waiters and waitresses), tellers, 
cashiers and ticket salespersons, and sales 
assistants. 


In 199%, sales assistants accounted for 14% of 
all part-trme workers and was the largest 
occupation group in terms of the overall 
number of people working part-time. The 
next largest occupation group was 
miscellaneous labourers and related workers 
which accounted for 9% of all part-time 
workers. This group includes storemen, 
kitchenhands and hospital ward helpers. 


Demographic characteristics 


The majority of part-time workers (75% in 
1993) are women and the increasing 
participation of women in the labour force 
has been one of the major factors on the 
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Table 2 


Selected occupations, 1993 


Occupation 
{minor group) 


Cleaners 


Miscellaneous 
salaspersons 


Tellers, cashiers and 
ticket salespersons 


Sales assistants 


Personal service 
workers 


Miscellaneous labourers 


and related workers 


Other teachars and 
instructors 


Registered nurses 


Receptionists, 
telaphonists and 
messengers 


Numerical clerks 


Stenographers and 
typists. 


Agricultural labourers 
and relatad workers 


Filing, sorting and 
copying cler 


Miscellaneous clarks 


Miscellaneous 
professionals 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Figure 3 
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supply side of the labour market associated 
with the increase in part-time employment. 
The female labour force participation rate 
increased 10 percentage points between 1973 
and 1993, rising from 41% to 5L%. Over 90% 
of the increase was due to an increase in 
participation in the part-time labour market. 


Increasingly women are combining work 
with family responsibilities and part-time 
work provides an important means of 
achieving this. In 1993 the incidence of 
part-time work was highest among married 
women at 47% compared to 35% for 
unmarried women. The incidence of 
part-time work among men in 1993 was 10%. 


Students are another important source of 
part-time labour and the increase in 
participation in education among 15-24 year 
olds, particularly through the 1980s, has been 
another important trend contributing to an 
increase in the supply of potential part-time 
workers (see Education — national summary 
table p. 80). Participation in full-time 
education among 15-24 year olds increased 
from 25% to 38% between 1982 and 1992. 
Over the same period participation in the 
full-time labour force by 15-24 year olds 
declined, from 61% to 48%, while 
participation in the part-time labour force 
increased, from 11% to 21%. 


About 40% of the overall increase in 
participation in the part-time labour force 
between 1973 and 1993 was due to increased 
participation by 15-24 year olds, a large 
proportion of whom are students. 


Education and labour force participation of 15-24 year olds 
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Source: Labour Force Survey; Survey of Transition from Education to Work 





One other group which requires special 
mention with respect to part-time work is 
older male workers, particularly those in 
retirement. Although men in the $5-64 year 
age range represented only a little over 3% of 
the total part-time labour force in 1993, 12% 
of those who were working, worked 
part-time, compared to 6% of men aged 25-54 
years. This partly reflects the use of part-time 
work as a means of easing into retirement 
(see Early retirement among men p. 126). 


Part-time work and 
unemployment 


The fact that such a large proportion of the 
pool of people working or wishing to work 
part-time are married women and students 
impacts on the relationship between 
employment growth and unemployment. A 
number of researchers have argued that 
among these particular groups a large 
proportion are likely to have been outside 
the labour force prior to obtaining a job. 
Similarly, if married women or students lose 
their part-time jobs they are likely to leave the 
labour force, rather than enter the poot of 
unemployed for any extended period. In 
essence this means that many of the 
participants in the part-time labour market 
effectively bypass the unemployment pool 
upon entering or exiting the labour force. 


This has critical implications for the way in 
which job growth affects measured 
unemployment. As the mix of new jobs 
changes, with more jobs being part-time, the 
effect of overall job growth on measured 
unemployment is diminished, This partly 


Figure 4 
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explains why at the present time Australia has 
a high unemployment rate despite many 
years of high overall employment growth. 


Some support for this argument can be found 
in the fact that increases in part-time work 
have corresponded with increases in 
participation in the labour force by women, 
particularly married women, and students. 
Some support can also be found in the fact 
that in 1992, 67% of people outside the 
labour force who wanted to work said they 
would prefer a part-time job. Moreover, 64% 
of discouraged jobseekers i.c. people who 
had left the labour force because they could 
not find a job, also said they would prefer 
part-time work. At the same time only 14% of 
the people who were unemployed said they 
were looking for part-time rather than 
full-time work. 


Underemployment 


The majority of people working part-time do 
so by choice. Nevertheless, with the growth in 
unemployment in recent years the number of 
people working part-time who would prefer 
more hours has been increasing, as has the 
number of full-time workers forced to work 
part-time hours because of lack of work. 
Combined, these two groups of workers 
comprise the underemployed. 


in 1993, 580,000 people were 
underemployed, a slight decline from the 
previous year. The underemployment rate 
(underemployed expressed as a percentage 
of the labour force) was 7%. About 12% of the 
underemptoyed were full-time workers stood 
down or on short time because of insufficient 
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For more 
information 


Sd 


+ 


The Labour Force, 
Australia (6203.0) 


Transtiion from 
Education to Work 
Australia (6227.0) 


t 


Underemployed 
Workers, Australia 
(6265.0) 


Persons Not in the 
Labour Force, 
Australia (6220.0) 


Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Labour Force 
Estimates 

(05) 252 6565 


General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


Table 3 


Total and underemployed part-time workers, August 1993 


Total part-time workers 


Underemployed part-time 


workers 
Age group (years) Males Females Persons Males Females Persons 
‘000 ‘GOO ‘O00 ‘O00 ‘000 O00 
15-19 123.6 168.8 292.4 46.2 47.4 93.6 
20-24 71.6 129.1 200.8 343 55.3 90.2 
25-34 719 303.2 375.1 43.3 69.6 113.1 
35-44 58.5 397.6 456.1 32.7 78.7 111.3 
45-54 47.2 264.9 312.1 23.4 55.2 787 
55 and over 76.5 107.6 184.1 15.7 G.8 25.5 
Total 449.3 1371.1 1 820.5 195.6 316.8 §12.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


work. The remainder, just over half a million, 
were part-time workers. Of these, 186,006 
(36%) had actively looked for full-time work 
in the four weeks prior to the survey. 


The half million underemployed part-time 
workers represented 28% of all part-time 
workers in 1993. 62% of underemployed 
part-time workers were women compared to 
75% of all part-time workers. The highest 
incidence of underemployment among male 
part-time workers was in the 25-34 years ape 
group of whom 60% wanted to work more 
hours. The highest incidence of 


underemployment among women was 43% 
in the 20-24 years age group. Overall, 44% of 
male part-time workers Were underemployed 
compared to 23% of female part-time 
workers. 


Endnotes 


1 See for example Lewis, H. (1990 ) Part-time 
Work. Trends and Issues and Gregory, R.G. 
(1990) fobs and Gender: a Lego Approach to the 
Austratian Labour Market Discussion Paper No. 
244, Centre for Economic Policy Research, 
Australian National University. 





Trends in trade union 
membership 
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Trade union 
membership is 
declining, partly 
due to the changing 
nature of 


employment. 


Between 1986 and 1992 trade union 
membership declined by 6 percentage points 
from 46% of employees to 40%’. Similar 
trends were evident in a number of OECD 
countries’ including, for example, the USA 
and UK, and can, at least partly, be explained 
by compositional changes resulting from 
patterns of job growth and job loss which 
have occurred in employment. Job growth 
was generally greater in those segments of 
the Jabour force with relatively low levels of 
trade union membership e.g. service 
industries, while job losses tended to be 
concentrated among the more highly 
unionised segments of the labour force such 
as manufacturing, particularly in the most 
recent recession. 


The tendency for people to belong to trade 
unions is related to their age, their sex and 
their employment characteristics, especially 
the industry and sector (public/private) in 
which they are employed, their job status 
{part-time/full-time, casual/permanent), their 
occupation, and the size of their employment 
location. Patterns of job growth and job loss 
in the 1986-92 period affected all of these. 
Except for changes in the age structure of 
employees, all of these changes had a 
negative impact on overall trade union 
membership rates. 


Changes in industry 
composition 


Trade union membership rates vary 
considerably across different industries. The 
highest rates occur in industries such as 
electricity, gas and water, communication, 
and public administration and defence which 
have high public sector employment. 
Manufacturing, construction and community 


Table 14 

Trends in trade union membership 
Total Trade union Unionisation 

Year employees members rate 
‘O00 ‘O00 Yo 

1986 > 683.4 2 593.9 45.6 

1988 61019 25359 416 

1990 6 565.6 2 659.6 40.5 

1902 «63348 8=—_ 2.5088 39.6 


Source: Survey of Trade Union Members 


Data sources 


ABS has been publishing annual statistics derived 
from membership returns submitted by trade 
unions since 1917 ( Trade Union Statistics 
(6323.0}). In 1976 ABS began collecting trade 
union membership data in conjunction with labour 
force surveys. This collection, published in Trade 
Union Members (6325.0) and conducted in 1976, 
1982, 1986, 1988, 1990 and 1992, is the one used 
in this review. It provides better statistics on trade 
union membership than those obtained from the 
trade unions themselves whose membership 
returns may include people who belong to more 
than one union and people who are no longer 
financial members. The reference period of this 
review is restricted to 1986-92 when all definitions 
and classifications used in the surveys were 
consistent. 


services all exhibit moderately high rates of 
trade union membership. Service industries 
such as wholesale and retail trade, and 
recreation, personal and other services, and 
rural industries exhibit relatively low rates of 
trade union membership. 


Much of the growth in the number of 
employees between 1986 and 1992 was 
concentrated in the least unionised 
industries. Recreation and personal services 
grew by 45%, finance, property and business 
services by 28%, wholesale and retail trade by 
18%, and agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting by 13%. In contrast, most of the 
employment loss occurred in highly 
unionised industries. Electricity, gas and 
water declined by 23%, and communication 
by 21%. 


Community services was the only industry 
with a relatively high trade union 
membership rate to exhibit sufficient job 
growth over the 1986-92 period to boost its 
share of total employment. However, over 
half of this growth was in the private sector 
which has a relatively low rate of trade union 
membership, The high rate of trade union 
membership in the industry as a whole 
reflects the high rate of membership in the 
larger public sector component of the 
industry which also grew, but at a slower 
rate. 


Between 1986 and 1992 the proportion of 
employees working in industries with higher 
than average unionisation rates fell from 62% 
to 58%. Over the same period there was also 
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Table 2 
Industry and sector of employees 
1986 1992 
Unioniaation Unionleation 
Industry/sector Employees rate Employees rate 
Yo Yo "He % 
industry 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 2.0 14.6 2.1 12.6 
Mining 1.6 715 1.3 57.6 
Manufacturing 18.7 o1.2 16.2 44.4 
Electricity, gas and water 2.4 82.4 1.7 vie 
Construction 3.3 48.0 4.6 42.4 
Wholesale and retail tace 19.4 25.4 20.5 22.3 
Transport and storage 5.5 67.4 46 58.8 
Communication 2.6 80.4 18 47.1 
Finance, property and business servicas 10.1 33.6 11.6 28.4 
Public administration and defence 5.8 60.4 5.5 60.7 
Community services 20,5 52.4 22.3 499 
Recreation, personal and other services = 6.0 26.5 7.8 21.8 
Total 100.0 45.6 100.0 39.6 
Public sector 30.8 70.6 27.1 67.1 
Private sector 69.2 345 729 29.4 
Saurce: Survey of Trade Union Mambars 
a shift of 4 percentage points in the Growth of permanent 
proportion of employees in the highly part-t ime and casual work 
unionised public sector to the private sector, 
which generally has much lower levels of Trade union membership rates are highest 
trade union membership. This was related to among permanent full-time employees. In 
the changes in gross industry structure and 1992, 47% belonged to a trade union 
also incorporated some shifts within compared to 41% of permanent part-time 
industries such as that in community employees and 17% of casual employees. 
SETVICES. 
Some 75% of the job growth between 1986 
and 1992 was in part-time work both 
permanent and casual (see Trends in part- 
Table 3 
Employment status of employees 
1986 1992 
Unionisation Unionisation 
Employment status Employses rate Employees rate 
Ye a i) Yo 
Permanent full-time amployees 766 51.5 69.5 46.6 
Casual full-time employees 5.3 22.4 6.6 V7.1 
Permanent part-time ampioyess 6.1 42.0 8.1 40.8 
Casual part-tims employees 11.9 20.4 15.7 17.3 
Total 100.0 45.6 100.0 39.6 





Source: Survey of Trade Union Members 


time work p. 103). Of the 650,000 jobs 
created over the period, 319,000 (49%) were 
casual part-time positions, 167,000 (26%) 
were permanent part-time positions and 
115,000 (18%) were casual full-time 
positions. Although the number of 
permanent full-time positions also grew, 
their share of total employment fel] by 7 
percentage points. 


Increases in permanent part-time work and 
casual work berween 1986 and 1992 
occurred in most industries and were not just 
associated with the pattern of industry 
change. However, there is a concentration of 
permanent part-time and casual workers in 
the high growth industries. In such industries 
growth in permanent part-time and casual 
work exceeded growth in permanent 
full-time work. In industries where 
employment declined or growth was slow, 
compositional change was effected through 
smaller increases in permanent part-time and 
casual work offset by real declines in 
permanent full-time work. 


Change in the mix of 
occupations 


In 1992 managers and administrators had the 
lowest rates of trade union membership, 
followed by salespersons and personal 
service workers, and clerks. The other ‘white 
collar’ occupation groups, professionals and 
para-professionals, had relatively high rates of 
trade union membership. At 44%, trade 

union membership among professionals was 
as high as among labourers and related 
workers, the largest ‘blue collar’ occupation 
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group. Trade union membership among 
para-professionals ($4%) was second highest 
of all major occupation groups after plant 
and machine operators, and drivers. 


Between 1986 and 1992 employment in 
professional and para-professional 
occupations grew by 26% and 14% 
respectively. However, any positive effect of 
this growth on aggregate trade union 
membership rates was most likely offset by 
even stronger growth in managerial and 
administrative occupations (29%) and sales 
and personal service occupations (28%), 
which have the lowest rates of trade union 
membership. Added to this there were real 
declines in the numbers employed in the 
highly unionised occupation groups of 
tradespersons, and plant and machine 
operators, and drivers. 


Size of location 


Size of employment location has a strong 
correlation with trade union membership 
rates, particularly in the private sector. In 
1992, 13% of employees in private sector 
employment locations of less than 10 
employees were trade union members. In 
comparison, locations in the private sector 
with more than 100 employees had a trade 
unionisation rate of §1%. 


Size of location has only been recorded in the 
Survey of Trade Union Members since 1990 
sO an examination of changing patterns of 
employment concentration over time is not 
possible from this source. However, some 
data are available from the Business Register 


Table 4 
Occupation of employees 

1986 1992 

Unionisation Unionisation 

Occupation group Employees rate Employess rate 

% % % % 
Managers and administrators 6.1 22.5 74 18.3 
Professionals 12.8 46.8 14.5 43.5 
Para-professionals 6.8 58.9 7.0 34.3 
Tradespersons 16.6 51.9 13.7 45.8 
Clerks 19.1 36.4 18.2 at? 
salespersons anc personal service workers 143 31.4 16.4 27d 
Plant and machine operators, and drivers 8.1 70.1 7.2 65.0 
Labourers and related workers 16.8 52.6 16.0 437 
Total 166.0 45.6 100.0 39.6 


Source: Survey of Trade Union Members 
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Table 5 
Sector and location size of employees 


Sector and location size 
Private sector 

Less than 10 employees 

10-19 amployees 

20-99 empleyeas 

100 ar more employees 
Public sector 

Lass than 10 employees 

10-19 employeas 

20-99 employees 

106 or mcre employees 
Total 


1986 1992 
i Unionisation 
Employees(a) Employees(a} = rate(b} 
Yes Yo Ye 
26.1 27.0 12.6 
46 9.7 a 
17.3 19.5 35.2 
21.2 20.5 50.7 
15 1.2 60.2 
1.6 1.4 68.7 
6.4 6.4 72.2 
17.4 144 65.7 
1060.0 100.0 39.6 





{a) These esiilmates area derived fram the Business Register and are not strictly comparable with figures denved fram the 


Survey of Trade Union Members. 


(6) Union membership rates by siza of location were not collected in 1986. 


Sources: Survey of Trade Union Members; Business Ragister 


which, although not strictly comparable, 
provide an indication of the relevant trends. 


Between 1986 and 1992 private sector 
growth was higher in smaller employment 
locations which have lower than average 
trade unionisation rates. Although public 
sector employment increased in absolute 
terms, it declined in terms of share of total 
employment with the largest loss of share 
occurring in large locations. 


Figure 1 


Trade union membership rates, 1992 
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Sex and age structure 


Trade union membership rates show marked 
variation by age and sex. In 1992, 35% of 
female employees were members of trade 
unions compared to 43% of male employees. 
Similarly younger employees had lower rates 
of trade union membership than older 
employees, 23% of those aged 15-19 years 
compared to 46% of those aged 45-59 years. 
It is not clear Whether this pattern is related 
specifically to age or sex or to the fact that 
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Source: Survey of Trade Union Members 





For more 
information 


@ Trade Union 
Members, Australia 
(6325.0) 


@ Detailed inquires: 
Assistant Director, 
Labour Force 
Supplementary 
SUIVEYS 
(06) 252 6504 


@ General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


women and younger workers tend to be 
concentrated in lowly unionised industries 
and occupations, and in part-time and casual 
jobs. 


The increases in the employment share of 
women between 1986 and 1992 may have 
had some negative effect on aggregate trade 
unionisation levels while the decrease in 
employment share of younger workers may 
have had a positive effect. 


Total effect of compositional 
change 


One method of quantifying the effects of 
compositional change on trade union 
membership is to recalculate aggregate rates 
while holding compositional elements 
constant. The resulting standardised 
estimates can then be compared to the actual 
rates to gain some idea of the effect that 
might be attributed to the change in 
composition’. 


Results indicate that, individually, the 
changes in job status, industry and sectoral 
composition of the labour force accounted 
for about a quarter of the decline in trade 
union membership between 1986 and 1992. 
Changes in occupation mix and size of 
employment location each accounted for 
10-11% of the decline. The increase in the 
proportion of female employees had only a 
small effect on trade union membership 
accounting for 5% of the decline. Age 
structure change on its own had the only 
positive effect on trade union membership 
rates, 


It should be noted that these effects are not 
additive due to the fact that the various 
categories are not mutually exclusive and 
strong correlations exist between the 
variables. This problem could be eliminated 
by holding all relevant variables constant 
simultaneously but the data do not allow 
sufficient disaggregation for this. However, it 
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Table 6 
Factor standardised; trade union 
membership rate 


Proportion of union 
1992 membership decline 


Facior rate(a) explained by tactor 
Yo Yo 
Industry 41.1 25 
sactor 41.0 24 
Job status 41.2 26 
Occupation 40.3 11 
Size of locatianib) 40.2 10 
Sax 39.9 i) 
Age 38.3 —11 


Unstandardised 39.6 


(a} Standardisad to 1986 composition for each factor. 

(b} Estimates concerning compositional changes in terms of 
size of location ware derived trom the Business 
Register. 


Source: Survey al Trade Union Members 


seems likely that if all variables were taken 
into account, well over 30% of the decline in 
trade union membership could be explained 
by compositional change’*. 


Endnotes 


1 All data used in this review with the exception of 
part of Table 5 are derived from the Survey of 
Trade Union Members and refer to employees in 
main job. 


2 OECD (1991) employment Ouilook. 


% This type of standardisation is generally referred 
10 as shift share analysis. 


4 Other earlier research on this issue indicates that 
around 56% of the decline is due to 
compositional change, see Peetz, D. (1990) 
Declining Union Density The Journal of Industrial 
Relations Yol. 42. 





Long-term 
unemployment 





UNEMPLOYMENT 


Afiong with rising 
unemployment rates 
in the fast 20 years, 
there has been a 
coinciding rise in 
the fong-term 
unemployed. Oider 
men have been 
particularly affected 
by this trend. 


The continued existence of long-term 
unemployment and the difficulty experienced 
by the long-term unemployed in obtaining 
employment have significant economic and 
social consequences. The lower escape rate 
from unemployment of the long-term 
unemployed can result from a loss of skills 
and on-the-job training, a reduced intensity 
of job search, and a reluctance by employers 
to hire the long-term unemployed’. 


Long-term unemployment in Australia 
reached an unprecedented peak of 366,000 
persons in March 1993, representing 38% of 
the unemployed and 4% of the labour force. 
The previous peak of 231,000 persons (31% 
of total unemployment) occurred in February 
1984. 


Trends in unemployment 


Between 1966 and 1972 the unemployment 
rate averaged less than 2%. This was followed 
by a period of rapid and sustained increases 
in unemployment between 1973 and 1981, 
when the unemployment rate rose from 2% 
to 6%. The prolonged unemployment growth 
over this period saw long-term 
unemployment emerge as a new and 
permanent feature of the Australian labour 
market. Between August 1973 and August 
1981, the number of long-term unemployed 


Figure 1 


Unemployment 


The wemployed are persons aged 15 years and 
over who were without work during the reference 
week, but were currently availabie for work, and 
actively locking for work. The /ong-term 
unempoped are persons who have been 
unemployed for $2 weeks or more. The definition 
excludes discouraged jobseekers and others 
marginally attached to the labour force. Asa result, 
statistics of long-term unemployment may 
understate the severity of the problem jor persons 
who experience prolonged periods without 
employment. The fforg-term) unemployment rate 
is the number of (long-term) unemployed in any 
eroup expressed as a percentage of the labour 
force in that same group. The incrdezice of 
fong-tenm unempfoyment is the proportion of 
unemployed persons who are long-term 
unemployed. 


increased from 4,000 to 80,000 and the 
incidence of Jong-term unemployment 
increased from 4% to 21%. 


The severe labour market downturn of 
1982-83 worsened the unemployment 
situation. Initially, the incidence of long-term 
unemployment fell as rising inflows to 
unemployment increased the proportion of 
short-term unemployed, However, by August 
1983, the incidence of long-term 
unemployment had risen to 28% as previous 
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inflows moved into long-term 
unemployment, and the inflow to 
unemployment slowed, Between August 
1982 and August 1983, the number of 
long-term unemployed more than doubled, 
from 88,000 to 189,000. 


The economic recovery in the second half of 
1983 was the beginning of a long period of 
strong employment growth. Employment 
grew by almost 1.6 million between August 
1983 and August 1990, representing an 
average annual growth rate of 3%. In spite of 
this strong employment growth, long-term 
unemployment, and to a lesser extent total 
unemployment, continued at high levels until 
1988. Between August 1983 and August 
1988, employment grew by 1.1 million, yet 
the number of long-term unemployed fell by 
only 36,000 to 153,060. 


Women, particularly those aged 35-44 years, 
benefited most from the strong employment 
growth. The labour force participation rate of 
women in this age group rose from 57% to 
71% between August 1983 and August 1990 
and the number employed increased by 
437,000 (62%). This represented 22% of the 
total employment growth in the period. 
However, much of the employment growth 
was in part-time and casual work (see Trends 
in part-time work p. 103). 


Between August 1989 and August 1993, the 
number of long-term unemployed more than 
trebled, from 108,000 to 334,500, and peaked 
at 366,000 in March 1993. In contrast to the 
rapid recovery after the 1982-83 recession, 
unemployment remained virtually 
unchanged over the two years following the 
trough of the 1990-91 recession. 


Figure 2 
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International comparison {3 


In 1991, Australia's long-term unemployment rate 
(2%) and incidence of long-term unemployment 
(25%) were in the mid-range relative to the 
selected countries and were cormparabie to those 
of New Zealand and the United Kingdom. 
Australia's position relative to other countries has 
not changed much since 1979 as the long-term 
unemployment rate and the Incidence of 
long-term unemployment increased in most 
countries between 1979 and 1991. 


Caution should be exercised when making 
international comparisons of statistics of long-term 
unemployment due to the differences that exist in 
the methodology of collection, concepts, 
definitions, coverage etc. For example, statistics for 
Greece and Htaly are based on persons aged 14 
years and over; for Australia, Canada, France, Japan 
and New Zealand on persons aged 15 years and 
over; for USA on persons aged 16 years and over; 
for Sweden on persons aged 16-64 years; and for 
UK on males aged 16-69 years and females aged 
16-64 years. 


Selected OECD countries, 1991 


Long-term Long-term 
Unempioy- unempioy- unemployment 
Country mentrate mantrate Incidence 


Ye Yo % 
Austrailia 9.6 2.4 24.9 
Canada 10.3 0.7 v2 
France 9.4 3.5 37.2 
Greece 82 3.9 47.5 
Italy 11.0 7.4 67.4 
Japan 2.1 0.4 79 
NZ 19.3 22 21.3 
Sweden 2.7 G.1 4.6 
UK 8.3 aR) 25. 
USA 6.7 §.4 6.3 


Source: OECD Employment Outlook, July 1993 
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Table 1 


Age and sex distribution of unempioyment, August 1993 


Age group 
(years) 


15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65 & over 
Total 


Long-term Long-term 
Unemployment unemployment unemployment 


rate rate incidence 
Ye %o "Yo 
24.0 42" 17.5* 
18.1 6.3 35.0 
11.0 4? 368.0 
ries) 32 40.5 
V2 41 35.5 
13.8 $.5* 61.2" 
1.4* 0./* 0.0% 
11.4 45 39.5 


Source: Labaur Force Survay 


Age and sex 


In August 1993, 67% of the long-term 
unemployed were male, compared to their 
labour force share of 58%. Men had both a 
higher long-term unemployment rate (4%) 
and incidence of long-term unemployment 
(39%) than women (3% and 32% 
respectively}. 


Long-term unemployment has been 
consistently higher for men than for women 
since August 1983. The difference between 
them increased in the two years following the 
1982-83 recession, and again in the two years 
following the 1990-91 recession. This is due 
in part to women being more likely than men 
to leave the labour force if experiencing 
unemployment. In addition part-time 
employment, which is mainly female, was 
largely unaffected by the recession. Asa 
result, the incidence of female fong-term 
unemployment is generally lower than that of 
meni. 


A major difference in the age distributions of 
male and female long-term unemployed is 
the over-representation of older men. Those 
aged 55 years and over accounted for 16% of 
ail Jong-term unemployed men, compared to 
their labour force share of 10%. The 
difference between the long-term 
unemployment rates of men and women was 
smallest for those aged 15-19 years and 35-44 
years. In contrast, the long-term 
unemployment rate of men aged 55-64 years 
was considerably higher than of women of 
the same age, mainly reflecting the low 
labour force participation rate of older 
women. 


Females 


Long-term Long-term 
Unemployment unemployment unemployment 


rate rate Incidence 
Ye a %o 
219 3.6" 16.6* 
13.7 5.2 a7.8 

91 2.6 PBB 

7.6 2.6 345 

65 29 44.4 

5.5* 2.4* 43.3* 

— * * “x 

9.8 3.1 31.8 


The high incidence of long-term 
unemployment observed among older men 
largely reflects their relatively strong labour 
force attachment combined with a possible 
skills mismatch as a result of industry 
restructuring, and the diminishing number of 
employment opportunities available to them. 
As a result, once they become unemployed, 
the likelihood of them being unemployed 
long-term is substantial. 


Regional comparison 


Significant regional differences exist in 
unemployment and long-term 
unemployment rates, partialiy reflecting 
differing economic structures and policy 
approaches to unemployment, the impact of 
seasonal employment, and concentrations of 
particular industries in certain areas’. 


In August 1993, Tasmania and Victoria had 
the highest long-term unemployment rates 
(both $%). In contrast the Northern Territory 
and the Australian Capital Territory had 
long-term unemployment rates of less than 
2%, well below the national average of 4%. 
The higher jong-term unemployment figures 
recorded for Tasmania and Victoria can be 
attributed to the decline in economic growth 
in the manufacturing industry in those States 
during the late 1980s. The lower figure 
recorded for the Australian Capital Territory 
was related to the high proportion of public 
sector employment and to growth in the 
service industries, particularly finance. The 
Northern Territory's low figure is attributable 
to particularly high growth in the mining 
industry and sustained growth in wholesale 
and retail trade. 





Table 3 


Table 2 
Unemployment, August 1993 
Long-term 
State/ Unemployment unemployment 
Territory rate rate 
Ne Yo 
NSW 10.5 3.8 
Vic. 12.2 5.2 
Qid 10.5 a RC: 
SA 10.0 40 
WA 9.0 2.6 
Tas. 13.2 6.4 
NT rae i 1.6 
ACT 6.9 12 
Australia 10.7 3.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Birthplace 


Birthplace is widely regarded as exercising an 
important influence on the likelihood of 
being employed. Differences between 
birthplace groups emerge for a number of 
reasons including discrimination, lack of 
familiarity with English as a spoken and 
written language, and lack of familiarity with 
Australian social customs’. 


In August 1993, people born in non-English 
speaking countries had a much higher 
long-term unemployment rate (7%) than 
people born in Australia and people born in 
other main English speaking countries (both 
3%). The long-term unemployment rates for 
migrants from Lebanon (20%) and Viet Nam 
(17%) were by far the highest of any country 
of birth proup with a significant contribution 
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to the Australian labour force. This would 
seem to be a result of the high proportions of 
refugee arrivals from these two countries’. 


The concentration of unemployed migrants 
in older age groups is a factor in their higher 
incidence of long-term unemployment (41% 
in August 1993 compared to 34% for peopie 
born in Australia). Over the last ten years, 
migrants born in non-English speaking 
countries have consistently had the highest 
long-term unemployment rates, while 
migrants born in main English speaking 
countries generally experienced similar 
long-term unemployment rates to people 
born in Australia. 


Recently arrived migrants had much higher 
unemployment and long-term 
unemployment rates than longer-term 
residents, but these rates are likely to 
decrease as their period of residence 
increases. However, migrants who arrived 
since the onset of the 1990-91 recession, 
especially those born in non-English 
speaking countries, had extremely high 
unemployment and long-term 
unemployment rates in August 1993. 


Educational attainment 


Higher levels of educational attainment are 
associated with lower unemployment and 
long-term unemployment rates. In Februcry 
1993, people who had not completed the 
highest level of secondary school had the 
highest unemployment rate (15%) and 
long-term unemployment rate (6%) of any 
other educational attainment group. In 
comparison, people with degrees or higher 
qualifications had by far the lowest 


Unemployment and the overseas born, August 1993 


Perlod of arrival 


Before 1971 
1971-80 
198 1-90 


1991-August 1893 


Total! 


Born In main English speaking countries{a) 


Long-term Long-term 

Unemployment unemployment unemployment 
rate rate incidence 
%o % % 

9.3 a9 413 

793 La 214 

86 27 28.0 
13.4 1.1 8.0 

$.2 2.9 31.3 


Born In non-English apeaking countries 


Long-term Long-term 
Unemployment unemployment unemployment 
rate Fate Incidence 
Yo % Yo 
41.4 5.8 50.6 
13.8 2.6 40.8 
19.0 8.8 46.4 
45.1 17.9 39.6 
16.0 Ta 45.6 





(a} Comprises United Kingdom, Ireland, Canada, South Africa, USA and New Zealand. 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Figure 3 


Long-term unemployed persons and educational attainment 
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unemployment rate (6%) and long-term 
unemployment rate (2%), 


Between 1984 and 1990, the number of 
long-term unemployed people with 
post-schcol qualifications remained fairly 
steady, ranging between 31,000 and 49,000 
while the number without post-school 
qualifications declined from 182,000 to 
89,000. This does not imply, however, that 
people without qualifications were more 
likely to find work (or to leave the labour 
force) than those with qualifications. Rather 
the change coincided with a general increase 
in levels of educational attainment. People 
may therefore have obtained qualifications 
and found jobs. 


More recently, long-term unemployment has 
affected those with post-school qualifications 
more severely than those without. The 
number of long-term unemployed without 
post-school qualifications almost trebled 
between February 1990 and February 1993, 
while the number with post-school 
qualifications quadrupled. 


Family structure 


76% of the long-term unemployed in August 
1993 were members of families. Of these, 
38% were married with dependants, 22% 
Were married without dependants and 6% 
were lone parents. The remaining 34% were 
other family members, mainly young adult 


children. This distribution has remained 
relatively constant over the last eight years. 


Married people without dependants had the 
lowest unemployment rate (6%) and the 
lowest long-term unemployment rate (3%) of 
any family status group. Lone parents had the 
highest long-term unemployment rate (7%), 
and the second highest unemployment rate 
(17%). 


In August 1993, $06,000 family members, 
including 248,000 dependant children, were 


Table 4 
Family status, August 1993 
Long-term 
Unemploy- unemployment 
Family status ment rate rate 
% Yo 
Husband or wife 
with dependants 7.7 3.1 
no dependants 65 28 
Lone parent 16.8 6.6 
Other family 
member 17.2 5.3 
Living alone 13.4 5.7 
Not living aloné 15.7 5.0 
Total 10.7 3.9 





Source: Labour Force Survey 





For more 
information 


@ Australia's Long-term 
Unemployed: A 
Statistical Profile 
(6255.0) 


® Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Labaur Statistics 
Analysis Unit 
(06) 252 6325 


@ General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


living with the 334,500 long-term 
unemployed family members. 


Occupation 


The preferred occupation of an unemployed 
person may reflect their skills, training, 
capabilities, or previous employment 
background. In July 1992, 52% of all 
unemployed persons had a preferred 
accupation, compared to 46% of the 
long-term unemployed. This difference may 
reflect an increased lack of specific or 
perceived skills among the long-term 
unemployed, but may also reflect 
disillusionment and a willingness to accept 
jobs in non-preferred fields. Of those 
long-term unemployed with a preferred 
occupation, 28% would have preferred to 
work as labourers and related workers, 19% 
as tradespersons, and 18% as salespersons 
and personal service workers. These 
occupations each represented 15% of 
employed persons in August 1992. 
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in 1992, on 
average, women 
spent twice as 
many of their 
waking hours as 
menon unpaid 
household work but 
half as many on 
fabour force 
activity. 


Unpaid work is a major category of activity 
in Australian households. In the course of a 
year Australians spend almost 18 billion 
hours on unpaid work, compared to 16 
billion hours on paid work. 


Given that a large part of the day is generally 
spent sleeping (on average 8-8.5 hours}, for 
most Australians, decisions about their use of 
time pertain to what should be done during 
waking hours, In 1992, unpaid houschold 
work occupied a substantial proportion (an 
average of 31%) of women's waking hours. 
The combination of paid and unpaid work 
with voluntary and community activities 
occupied almost half their time (47%). While 
16% of men's waking hours was devoted to 
unpaid work, the total of paid and unpaid 
work, and voluntary and community activities 
occupied the same proportion of their 
waking hours as women. 


Time spent on eating and personal care 
(washing, dressing and grooming etc.) has 
much the same obligatory character as time 
spent on sleep. Time spent in education 
might be considered time which, like paid 
work, is contractually committed. This leaves 
on avcrage just over one-third (36% for both 
men and women) of waking hours available 
as discretionary or free time for leisure 
pursuits. 


Neither income, education nor occupation 
have a significant effect on the amount of 
unpaid work an individual does. Rather, 


Table 1 


Proportion of waking hours spent 
on main groups of activities, 1992 


Activity Men Women 
% Yo 
Labour force 28.6 13.4 
Unpaid household wark 15.3 30.9 
Eating and personal needs 12.9 13.6 
Community participation (a) 2.7 2.98 
Education 3.5 3.1 
Social and jeisure 36.3 36.1 
Total waking hours 100.0 100.0 


(a} Includes voluntary work, 


Source; Time Use Survey 


Paid and unpaid work 


Work is generally defined aa activicy that uses 
labour and other factors of production to produce 
poods and services for sale in the market. Unpaid 
work receives no payment 48 the majority of the 
services are not produced for the 

rarket. As a result there are no appropriate 
monetary prices to use in the valuation of these 
services. Accordingly, the 1993 System of National 
Accounts (SNA) excludes the value of unpaid work 
from its definition of economic production as it 
aims to measure only market activity and activity 
for which satisfactory near market values exist. 


Data on the ume spent on unpaid work are 
collected through time use surveys where 
respondents keep a diary record of every activity 
undertaken in the course of a day. In this review 
unpaid household work includes the following 
household activities: 

food preparation and clean up; 

cleaning and tidying: 

laundry, ironing and clothes care; 
purchasing goods and services; 

physical care of own and other children; 
playing with, teaching, minding children; 
garden, pool and pet care; 

home maintenance and car care: 

household management; 

travel associated with the above activities; 
transporting househald members. 


¢$¢¢0¢¢090¢9¢44 


In measuring unpaid work by the time spent on 
each activity no account is taken of the 
productivity of the time used or of the quality of 
output achieved. Nevertheless, the data can be 
used to produce estimates of the value of unpaid 
work within a national accounting framework. 
Such estimates are being prepared for 1992 by the 
ABS. Once data are available from another time 
use survey, they should provide a basis for 
producing satellite accounts which will enlarge the 
boundary of economic production. Generally, the 
unpaid assistance provided by relatives and others 
in family businesses is grouped with (paid) labour 
force activities. 


there is a general trade-off between hours of 
paid work and the amount of time devoted to 
unpaid work for both men and women. 


Tn contrast to many other activities, a 
substantial amount of unpaid household 
work occurs while individuals are engaged in 
another (primary) activity. This is most 
evident in child care/minding. When this 
accompanying (secondary) activity is taken 
into account, the average time Australians 
spend caring for, or minding, children 
increases from 32 minutes a day to 2 hours 





1] minutes a day, a four-fold increase. 
Including the component of secondary 
activity time that accompanies leisure and 
personal care when estimating annual hours 
of unpaid work in Australia adds a further 5.4 
billion hours a year and increases the 
estimate of total time spent in unpaid work 
by about 30%. 


Segregation of unpaid work 


Much of the discussion of sex discrimination 
has revolved around the assignment of social 
roles by gender. Legislation such as the Sex 
Discrimination Act 1984 and the Affirmative 
Action (Equal Opportunity for Women) Act 
71986 has sought to ensure and promote the 
rights of women to participate equally in all 
areas of Australian society. 


Nevertheless, the assignment of unpaid work 
tasks remains stereotyped and there is little 
evidence of rapid short-term change’. Most 
unpaid tasks around the house appear to be 
classified as either men's work or women's 
work. Australian women, on the whole, are 
responsible for indoor housework such as 
cooking, jaundry, cleaning and the physical 
eare of children, while men are responsible 
for the outdoor tasks like lawn, garden, pool 
and pet care, and for maintaining the home 
and the car. Shopping and playing with 
children are the activities most likely to be 
gender neutral, although in both cases 
women spend more time on these activities 
than men. 


The extent cf segregation in unpaid work 
aclivities can be measured using an equality 


Table 2 
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ratio. In 1992 women spent twice as much 
time as men on unpaid work. Women 
worked eight and half times longer than men 
on laundry, ironing and clothes care, more 
than five times longer on the physical care of 
children, between four and five times longer 
on cleaning, and three times longer on 
cooking. On the other hand, men spent five 
times as much time on home maintenance 
and car care. 


While these comparisons indicate a high 
degree of segregation, it is important to 
remember that men's high commitment to 
paid work greatly reduces their time available 
for unpaid work. However, even when this 
reduced availability is taken into account a 
distinct segregation continues to be evident. 
For example, laundry occupied 3% of men's 
average unpaid household work time and 
13% of women's. Laundry, physical care of 
children, cleaning and cooking were 
disproportionally female activities while 
garden, pool and pet care, home 
maintenance and car care were male 
activities. Shopping and playing with children 
were the tasks most likely to be shared. 


Patterns of time use also vary considerably 
depending on age, family and life-cycle 
status, and Jabour force status. Both the total 
amount of unpaid work and the allocation to 
different activities are affected. 


The transition to marriage 


The effect of marriage on time spent on 
selected household tasks can be illustrated by 
comparing time spent by people living with 


Average weekly time spent on selected unpaid household work 


activities, 1992 


Activity Men Women Equality ratio(a} 
hours Yo hours Yo no. 
Laundry, ironing and clothes care o5 3.1 40 13.1 85 
Physical care of own childran 0.6 3.8 3.0 10.0 5.2 
Cleaning 1.3 6.9 49 16.2 47 
Food preparation and clean up 2.6 183 8.3 erg 3.0 
Shopping 4.1 26.7 6.4 21.2 1.6 
Playing with own children 0.5 3.1 07 2.3 1.5 
Garden, pool and pet cara 3.5 22.9 2.6 8.5 0.7? 
Home maintanance and car care 23 15.7 0.5 ae 0.2 
Total 15.3 100.0 30,3 160.0 2.0 





(a) Ratio of average time spent by women on an activity to ihe average time spent by men. 


Source: Time Use Survey 
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Table 3 
Average weekly time spent on selected unpaid work activities, 1992 
Life-cycle stage Laundry Cleaning Cooking Total 
hours hours hours hours 
Women 
Married, under 45 years, no children 3.0 41 6.3 13.4 
Under 60 years, Irving alone +9 3.5 45 99 
Daughter, Irving with parents 0.7 18 2.6 5.1 
Men 
Married, under 45 years, no children 03 1.2 2.5 4.1 
Under 60 years, living alone 1.1 1.9 49 79 
Son, living with parents 0.2 0.3 1.1 2.2 


Source: Time Use Survey 


parents or living alone with the average time 
spent by younger married couples, who have 
not yet had children, 


There are substantial differences in the time 
spent on unpaid work activities between the 
groups, most obvious in the low times spent 
by adult children living with their parents. 
Even in this category young men spent less 
than half as much time as young women on 
cooking, cleaning and laundry. These 
findings are consistent with the notion that 
girls are socialised to accept a greater role in 
unpaid household work than boys and that 
parents (mainly mothers) continue to 
undertake a substantial amount of the 
housework generated by their young adult 
children. 


For people living alone, marriage has 
opposite effects for men and women. For 
men cooking, cleaning and laundry time are 
all reduced by matriage, whereas for women 
they all increase. Compared to a single 
woman, Maffiage increases cooking time by 
40%, laundry by 56% and cleaning by 11%. 


The effect of children 


In 1992 the amount of unpaid household 
work time of mothers of pre-school age 
children was more than double that of 
marmed women who had not had children. 
Mothers of infant children (0-1 years) spent 
over $9 hours a week in unpaid work. 
Unpaid household work time decreased as 
the age of the youngest child increased. For 
older married women whose children have 
left home (who form the majority of women 
aged over 45 years, without children), time 
spent on unpaid household work was still 
40% greater than that of younger married 


women who had not yet had children. 
However, itis to be expected that ime spent 
on paid work would be greater for younger 
married women without children than for the 


older group. 


Although the figures only include the time 
spent in primary child care, mothers of infant 
children spent over 30 hours a week on child 
care, regardless of time spent shopping, 


Life-cycle stages 


individuals pass through a variety of life-cycle 
Stages in the course of a lifetime. Transition 
through life-cycle stages involves movements 
between distinct social states e.g. when an 
individual moves from being a child living with 
parents to independence, the formation of a 
partnership, parenthood, retirement, widowhood 
etc. The sequence of these stages is not rigid, 
neither can the stages be arranged in any order. 


The life-cycle stages considered are: 
@ son or daughter living at home with parents; 
@ = sharing with unrelated others; 
® =living alone but under retirement age; 
@ = married, under 45 years, without children; 
® married with children 
youngest child aged G-1 years 
youngest child aged 2-4 years 
youngest child aged 5-9 years 
youngest child aged 10-14 years 
youngest child aped 15 years or over; 
* = jlone parent 
youngest child aged 0-14 years 
youngest child aged 15 years or over; 
@ = married, over 45 years, without children: 
® married, above retirement age; 
@ = living alone, above retirement age. 


In this categorisation, retrrement age is taken as 65 
years for men and 60 years for women, married 
includes de facto, and the presence or absence of 
children refers to children [hing at home with their 


parent(s). 





Table 4 


Effect of children on average weekly time spent on unpaid household work 


activities, 1992 
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Married men Married women 
Life-cycie atage Shopping Child care Domestic Total(a) Shopping Childcare Domestic Total(a) 
hours hours hours hours hours hours hours hours 
Under 45 years, no 44 0.1 11.0 16.4 6.2 05 177 244 
children 
Age of youngest child 
0-1 years 3.3 B.2 11.0 22.4 5.6 30.5 23.2 59.3 
2-4 years 3.3 6.3 11.4 20.9 7.2 17.9 26.4 51.3 
5-9 years 3.0 36 11.7 182 5.7 11.7 26.4 43.6 
10-14 years 3.3 23 12.3 179 6.7 5.6 25.9 38.2 
15 years and over 4.3 0.4 15.2 19.6 6.7 0.6 29.2 36.4 
Over 45 years, no chidran 4.6 0.6 15.4 20.4 5.6 1.2 27.0 34.1 





{a} includes cooking, ciaaning, laundry, home management and maintenance, gardening, transporting family members etc. 


Source: Time Use Survey 


preparing meals and cleaning and tidying. 
There is a clear relationship between the age 
of the youngest child and the time spent on 
child care. The younger the child, the greater 
the demand on the mother's time. Time spent 
on domestic activities (cooking, cleaning, 
laundry, gardening, home maintenance, car 
and pet care, paper work, transport and 
travel) generally increased with the age of the 
youngest child, while shopping time 
remained fairly constant. 


Fathers of infants did 45% more unpaid 
household work than young married men 
without children, including about 8 hours a 
week in direct child care as a primary activity. 
Mothers of infants spent two and a half times 
more time than fathers on unpaid household 
work but their labour force activity was 
substantially less than that of fathers of young 
children. For fathers this stage of the life-cycle 
represents a heavy commitment to long 
hours of paid work. 


The effect of widowhood 


Older retired women living alone did 24% 
less unpaid work than women above 
retirement age living with a male partner. 
Most of this reduction occurred in cooking 
and laundry. The time released by this 
reduction was chiefly devoted to extra social 
life and entertainment. 


For men, on the other hand, the loss ofa 
partner leads to substantial increases in 
unpaid work. Time spent on laundry trebled 


while time spent cleaning and cooking more 
than doubled. 


The double burden 


With the increasing participation of married 
women in the paid labour force, the question 
arises as to how they combine paid and 
unpaid work and whether they carry a double 
burden. 


In order to assess the extent to which other 
family members increase their hours of 
unpaid work in support of married women's 
labour force activity, the average amount of 
unpaid work of husbands and adult children 
has been examined for different categories of 
women's hours of paid work. While some 
fluctuations are evident, in general there is a 


Table 5 


Average time spent per week on 
selected activities, 1992 


Life-cycle stage Laundry Cleaning Cooking 
hours hours hours 
Men over 65 years 
Married 0.5 1.6 4.6 
Living alone 1.5 3.9 9.3 
Women over 60 
years 
Married 4.2 6.2 12.6 
Living alone 3.2 6.4 9.9 


Source: Time Use Survay 


PN PAID WORK 


slight trend downwards suggesting that, on 
average, the amount of unpaid work of other 
family members tends to decrease rather than 
increase as women's paid work increases. The 
one exception is in the move from part-time 
to full-time work when both husbands and 
daughters increased their unpaid work hours. 
On the other hand, sons did more unpaid 
work when their mothers worked part-time. 
On average, husbands’ unpaid work time was 
50% greater than daughters living at home 
and 100% greater than sons' living at home. 


When all other relevant factors, such as life- 
cycle stage, the presence of children and the 
age of the youngest child, are held constant, a 
wife's hours of paid employment have only a 
weak effect on her husband's weekly hours of 
unpaid work. Everything else being equal, the 
husband of a woman moving from no 
employment to long hours of full-time 
employment (over 50 hours a week) would 
undertake an extra three and a quarter hours 
of unpaid work a week. Men's own hours of 
paid work and the presence of pre-school age 
children have the most influence on 
husbands' hours of unpaid work. 


A move into the labour force does not mean 
that the hours of paid employment can 
simply be added to the domestic load of 
women who are not in the labour force. 
While the total paid and unpaid work of these 
women is higher than that of a full-time 
housewife, there is a reduction in the amount 
of unpaid work done. When all other factors 
such as age, income, numbers of children and 
age of youngest child are held constant, there 
is a significant reduction in the time devoted 


Table 6 


Figure 1 


Contribution of family members 
aged 15 years and over to unpaid 
household work, 1992 


Hours 
25 
Husbands 
20) ee 
15 Daughters 





) 1-19 20-34 35-49 50+ 
Women's paid work hours 


Source: Time Use Survey 


to unpaid work. The rate of this reduction for 
cooking, laundry and cleaning, all other 
things being equal, is estimated at about five 
and a half hours a week for a woman working 
40 hours a week. However, this reduction is 
not because others in the household have 
increased their amount of unpaid household 
work substantially to compensate. Rather, 
some of the work is either not being done or 


Average weekly time spent on selected activities by full-time employed 
married couples with children, 1992 


Activity Mon 
hours 
Laundry. ironing and clothes care 0.4 
Physical care of own children 3.0 
Cleaning 0.8 
Food preparation and clean up 2.5 
Shepping 3.6 
Playing with own children 0.9 
Garden, pool and pet care 2.6 
Home maintenance and car care 2.6 
Total 15.6 


Women Equallty ratlo(a) 

%a hours "fo no. 
2.2 3.6 11.1 10.3 
19.3 9.5 29.0 3.1 
§.2 41 12.5 5.0 
15.5 7.6 23g 3.1 
18.3 49 15.4 +6 
5.$ 1.3 3.9 1.4 
16.3 1.2 3.6 0.5 
16.3 05 1.4 0.2 
100.0 32.6 100.0 2.1 





(a) Ratio of average time spent by women on an activity to the average {Ime spent by men. 


Source: Time Use Survey 





For more 
information 


+ 


How Australians Use 
Their Time — 
Selected Findings 
from the 1992 Time 
Use Survey, Australia 
(4153.0) 


Detailed inquiries: 
Manager, 

Tirne Use Survey 
(06) 252 6768 


General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


market substitutes have been made, for 
example with child care, cleaning, ironing, 
meals out etc, 


As well as the reduction in the amount of 
unpaid household work that takes place 
when matried women enter into full-time 
employment, there is a question of whether 
the allocation of tasks changes. When the 
segregation of unpaid work tasks is examined 
for full-time employed married couples with 
children under 15 years, a similar pattern is 
observed as in the population as a whole, 
although men spent more time in the 
physical care of their own children. It would 
appear that women's move into the full-time 
labour force has not impacted greatly on role 


UNPAID WORK 


stereotypes in the allocation of unpaid work 
tasks, Again part of the explanation for the 
extent of segregation observed relates to the 
constraint on time availability imposed by 
men's paid work commitments. Even among 
full-time workers, Time Use Survey data 
indicate that married men with children 
spent 52% more time on full-time paid work 
than did their full-time employed wives (51 
hours a week compared to 33 hours a week). 


Endnotes 


1 Bittman M. (1992) Jugeling Time — How 
Australian Farniltes Use Time AGPS, Canberra. 
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increasing numbers 
of cider men are 
retiring fram 
full-time work early, 
half of them 
because of iil 
health, 


Ower the last 20 years there has been a trend 
towards early retirement evidenced by the 
decline in full-time labour force participation 
among older men. Between 1973 and 1993 
participation of men aged 55-64 years in the 
full-time labour force declined from 79% to 
52%. As might be expected declines were 
greater for the 60-64 years age group than for 
the 55-59 years age group. In 1973, the 
majority (72%) of men aged 60-64 years 
worked full-time. By 1983 less than half 
(38%) worked full-time. Since then the rate 
has remained much the same. 


In association with this decline in full-time 
labour force participation of older men there 
has been an increase in those working 
part-time, particularly in the 10 years to 1993. 
While part-time participation rates for men 
aged 55-64 years were low relative to 
full-time participation rates (7% compared to 
$2%) there appears to be an increased 
tendency for some men, particuiarly those 
aged 60-64 years, to ease into retirement 
through a period of part-time employment 
prior to leaving the labour force 
permanently. As a consequence of their 
increased participation in the part-time 
labour force, the proportion of men aged 
60-64 years who were not in the labour force 


Figure 4 


Male full-time labour force 
participation rate 


Aged 25-54 years 106 


Agad 55-64 years 





1973 


1978 


1983 
Year (August) 


1988 1893 


source: Labour Farce Survey 


Retirement and early retirement 


The standard retirement age, defined on the basis 
of ape pension eligibility, is currently 65 years for 
men and 60 years for women. arfy retirement is 
defined as rettrernent frorn the full-time Jabour 
force before the standard retirement age. 


The Retirement and Retirernent Intentions Survey 
defines retired people as those aged 45 years and 
over who have ceased full-time work and who do 
not intend to work or to look for work ona 
hui-time basis in the future. Early retirernent is 
examined in this review mainly in terms of men 
aged 55-64 years who are not in the full-time 
labour force. 


fell between 1983 and 1993, from $7% to 
53%. 


Some of the factors which have influenced 
these changes in labour force participation of 
the pre-retirement age group include the 
deterioration in labour market prospects for 
older workers (see Long-term unemployment 
p. 114), increased availability and 
attractiveness of non-labour sources of 
income such as government pensions and 
superannuation (sce Reldrement income 

p. 143), and changed attitudes in general to 
work and leisure. 


Table 1 
Male labour force participation 
Age group Not in the 
(years) Full-time Part-time labour force 
%e Yo % 
1973 
25-54 95.1 1.3 J 
55-59 85.9 2.4 11.7 
$0-64 716 44 e393 
1983 
25-54 90.8 3.2 6.0 
55-59 73.8 4.4 e17 
60-64 38.2 46 S72 
1993 
25-54 86.9 5.0 8.0 
55-59 63.8 6.5 23.8 
60-64 39.3 7.3 53.4 


source: Labour Force Survey 





Table 2 


Retired men by age retired 
Aged 55 years and over 


Age group at 
retirement (years) 1983 1992 
Vo % 

55-59 17.5 244 
60-64 40.7 42.4 
65-69 36.6 29.5 
70+ 5.3 a7 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: Survey of Retlramant and Ratirement Intentions 


Patterns of early retirement 


In both 1983 and 1992 the majority of retired 
men aged 55 years and over had retired early. 
The proportion retiring early also increased 
over the period, particularly for those who 
retired between the age of 55 and 59 years, 
from 18% in 1983 to 24% in 1992. In contrast 
the proportion who retired aged 65-69 years 
declined from 37% to 30%. 


In both 1983 and 1992, almost half of retired 
men aged 45 years or over had retired for 
reasons of their own ill health. However, 
there was a marked increase in the 
proportion who retired for employment and 
other reasons, from 7% in 1983 to 16% in 
1992. 


Sources of income 


The availability of non-labour sources of 
income is generally acknowledged as critical 
to a person's decision to retire. This is 
regardless of whether retirement is voluntary 
or forced through labour market conditions, 
or through ill health or injury. Men who 


Table 3 


Reasons for early retirement 
among men aged 45 years or over 


Reason for retirement 1983 1992 
% Yo 

Personal reasons 903 81.4 

Own ill health or injury 49.4 496 


Dacided not to work/more Isisure 25.7 19.5 
Family reasons 24 26 
Employment and other raasons 7a 16.0 
Source: Survey of Rellrement and Retirement Intantions 
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retire aged 55-64 years are less likely than 
those who retire at age 65 years or over to 
receive government pensions or benefits as 
their main source of income. In 1992, among 
men who had retired aged 55-64 years, 46% 
had retirement schemes, investments of 
savings as their main source of income and 
42% had government pensions and benefits. 
In comparison, among men who had retired 
aged 65 years or over, 28% had retirement 
schemes, investments or savings as their 
main source of income and 64% had 
government pensions and benefits (see 
Retirement income p. 143). 


Along with the decline in full-time labour 
force participation among older men over the 
last 20 years has been an increased take-up of 
service and, more recently, disability 
pensions. There was a large increase in the 
number of veterans receiving service 
pensions during the 1980s, peaking at over 
80,000 in 1983-86. The effect of large 
numbers of World War II veterans reaching 
their early 60s was a major reason for this 
increase. By 1993 the number of veterans 
aged 60-64 years receiving a service pension 
had declined to just over 6,000, the lowest in 
20 years. 


Among older men not in the full-time labour 
force (i.e. working part-time, looking for 
part-time work or not in the labour force), 
the take-up rate of the disability pension has 
increased considerably since the early 1980s, 
from 26% in 1983 to 39% in 1993. The 
pallerns were slightly different for those aged 


Table 4 


Veterans receiving service 
pensions 
Aged less than Aged 60-64 


Yoar 60 yours years 
‘O00 000 
1973 6.3 15.7 
1975 74 22.2 
1977 68 o4.5 
1979 11.0 472 
1981 11.8 61.3 
1983 3.8 73.2 
1885 4.1 85.3 
198? 2.3 46.9 
1589 2.3 30.3 
1991 2.6 ‘i 
1993 3.3 6.1 


source: Geparment of Veterans Affalrs 
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Table 5 
Men receiving a disability pension 


As 4 proportion of men 


Age group not in the full-time labour 
(years) force 

Year 55-59 60-64 55-59 years 60-64 years 
‘000 §='000 % %o 

19732 13.4 26.1 30.9 43.3 

1975 164 308 34.7 30.7 

S77 219 372 38.5 30.6 

1979 294 419 38.5 29.9 

4981 314 413 36.7 26.4 

1983 33.7 42.0 34.2 21.2 

1885 43.4 498 40.6 23.1 

1987 47.2 59.9 41.0 27.5 

1989 45.7 714 38.9 34.4 

1981 46.0 79.0 35.1 36.8 

1993 539 867 38.3 46.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey: Cass et al (19688}': 
Deparnmant of Social Security Ten Year Statistical 
Summary and Characteristics of Pensioners 


§5-59 years and those aged 60-64 years. In 
the former group, 34% were in receipt of a 
disability pension in 1983, rising to 41% in 
1987 and then easing to 38% by 1993, Among 
the latter group, 21% were in receipt of a 
disability pension in 1983 and this 
proportion rose over the next ten years to 
reach 40% in 1993. The increase was 
particularly sharp in the late 1980s when the 
numbers receiving 4a service pension were in 
decline. In addition, there appears to be a 
broad association with unemployment rates. 
For example, the unemployment rate of men 
aged 60-64 years was 7% in 1983 compared 
to 16% in 1993; corresponding figures for 
men aged 55-59 years were 7% and 12%. This 
is consistent with the increased likelihood of 
meeting the eligibility criteria for a disability 
pension in times of high unemployment (see 
Social security transfer payments p. 147). 


Unemployment and 
discouragement 


With rising levels of unemployment over the 
last 10 years, the question arises as to 
whether or not early retirement is voluntary. 
Older men have been particularly affected by 
changes in labour market conditions since 
the early 1970s. This is partly because they 
Were concentrated in some of the industries 
and occupations that have been most affected 
by structural change. In addition, they have 


Figure 2 
Male unemployment rate 
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#983 
Year (August) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


1988 


higher levels of disability and ilt health than 
younger men, reduced job mobility, and, 
often, less current qualifications. These 
labour market difficulties for older men have 
led to higher unemployment rates than prime 
aged men, longer durations of 
unemployment, and a higher incidence of 
long-term unemployment (see Long-term 


unemployment p. 114). 


Since the 1983 recession the unemployment 
rate of men aged 55-64 years has been 
consistently higher than that of men aged 
25-54 years. Following the economic 
downturns in 1983 and 1990, there were 
increases in unemployment rates at all ages. 
in 1985 the unemployment rate of men aged 
$5-64 years was nearly 2 percentage points 
higher than that of men aged 25-54 years. In 
1992 the unemployment rate of men aged 
§5-64 years had risen to over 3 percentage 
points higher than that of men aged 25-54 
years. By August 1993 the unemployment 
rate of men aged 55-64 years was 5 
percentage points higher than that of 
younger men (14% compared to 9%). 


The incidence of long-term unemployment 
increases markedly with age. In 1993 the 
incidence of long-term unemployment 
among men aged 55-64 years was 61%, 
compared to 43% for men aged 25-54 years, 
Suggesting that once older men become 
unemployed the likelihood of them 
becoming long-term unemployed is 
substantial. 


In 1993 unemployed men aged $5-64 years 
were almost four times as likely to be 
long-term unemployed as unemployed men 
aged 25-54 years. The average duration of 





For more 
information 


@ Retirement and 
Retirement 
Intentions, Australia 
(6238.0) 


@ Persons Not in the 
Labour Force 
(6220.0) 


@ Detailed Inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Labour Force 
Supplementary 
SUIrveys 
(06) 252 6504 


@ General inquires: 
see p, 209 


unemployment for men aged 55-64 years was 
about two years compared to about 15 
months for men aged 25-54 years. 


It is difficult to assess precisely how much 
labour market conditions have actually 
discouraged labour force participation of 
older men although the chance of older men 
becoming discouraged jobseekers is greater 
than that of prime aged men. Between 1983 
and 19934, the ratio of discouraged jobseekers 
to unemployed among older men was at least 
four times higher than the ratio among 
younger men. 


Endnotes 


1 Cass, B., Gibson, F. and Tito, F. (1988) Towards 
Enabling Palicies: income Support for People with 
Disabilities Social Security Review Issues Paper 
No. 5, 
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Table 6 
Male discouraged jobseekers 
Age group Number/100 unemployed 
(years) in same age group (years) 
Year 25-54 55-64 25-54 55-64 
‘000 =‘000 ratio ratio 
1983 66 a 3.2 21.8 
7985 = 4.1 4.5 25 12.5 
1967{a} 5.4 7.5 ef e3.9 
1968S 453 49 38 17.3 
1991 78 9.2 28 17.2 
1993 94 14.5 3.0 24.6 


(a} These figures refer to March of year indicated: alt other 


figures refer to September. 


source: Survay of Persons Not in the Labour Force 
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General inquiries: 


unemployment for men aged 55-64 years was 
about two years compared to about 15 
months for men aged 25-54 years. 


It is difficult to assess precisely how much 
labour market conditions have actually 
discouraged labour force participation of 
older men although the chance of older men 
becoming discouraged jobseekers is greater 
than that of prime aged men. Between 1983 
and 1993, the ratio of discouraged jobseekers 
to unemployed among older men was at least 
four times higher than the ratio among 
younger men. 


Endnotes 


1 Cass, B., Gibson, F. and Tito, F. (1988) Towards 
Enabling Policies: Income Support for Peopie with 
Disabilities Social Security Review Issues Paper 
Mo. 5. 


Table & 
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Male discouraged jobseekers 
Age group 


(years) 
Year 25-54 55-64 


‘000 ‘G00 
9839 66 73 
1985 4.1 45 
1987(a) 5.1 75 
1989 53 49 
1991 78 92 
19939 94 145 


(a) These figuras rater ta March of yaar Indicated; all cthar 


Number/100 unemployed 
in same age group (years) 
25-54 55-64 

ratio rata 

32 216 

2.5 12.5 

2.7 23.9 

3.8 17.3 

2.8 17.2 

3.0 23.6 


tiguras reter to Saptamber. 


Source: Survey af Parsans Not in the Labour Force 
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National and State summary tables... 





INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Trends in earnings distribution... 


Inequality in the distribution of earnings of full-time adult employees has 
increased in the last decade. 


oO oe ee ee ee 


Tertiary student Income... 


In 1992, 31% of full-time tertiary students received regular financial 
support (over $30 a week) from a member of their family not living with 
them. 


Retirement income................... 


Lump sum payments received by recent retirees were generally too small 
to provide substantial income if invested. 


INCOME SUPPORT 


Social security transfer payments......................... 


The proportion of the population aged16 years and over dependent on 
the main direct government pensions and benefits has almost doubled 
over the past two decades. 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS I994 
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Income — national summary 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION | Unite | 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1999 1990 1991 1992 


GDP{A) per capita (1989-90 pricas} 1a? 179 197 194 199 207 2.7 213 21.7 4212 21.0 


Real household disposable income 
pear mean head of population 


na, na. ia. 127 12.9 12.6 12.9 13.4 13.8 13.6 13.8 


Share of gross income going to top 439 na. na. na 453 na, n.d. na. 46.2 na. n.a. 
quintile (of all income units) 

Share of gross income going to A, a. A, A, a. a. 

bottom quintile (of all tae Salts) a a me ii a a i om a as ie 
Gini coefficiant {of all incoma units) 0.40 na, na. Fg, 0,41 nA. na. na. 0.42 na. nd, 
Median gross weekiy income of na, nd. ne. na. na. na. a. a. 
married couple with dependants ne = ve es 
InNcomMa UNits 

Median gross weekly income of 130 n.d. na. ne. 2x na. na. na. 7B n.d. na. 


one parent Income Units 


SOURCES OF INCOME 1982 1983 1984 1985 i986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


Main income source from 
govarnment benefits {of all income 
units} 


213 na. na. na. ir eg n.d. na. n.a. 76.6 nd. rnd. 


Main income source from 
government benefits (ol married 
couples with dependants income units} 


Main income source from 
government benefits (ot ane parent 
income units) 


Mean total weekly aarnings of all 
amployees 

Mean total weakly earnings of 
full-time aduit employees 


Mean weekly ordinary time 
earnings of full-time 
non-managerial adult employees 


557 ta. na. na, 644 n.a8. Fa, na. 61.3 na. ia. 


na. 297 na. 346 368 384 411 44 a7s 494 510 
na. 355 na. 410 436 462 497 538 571 597 616 


n.a. 318 na. 361 384 406 433 466 465 521 41 


Female/mala ratic of mean total 


full-time aduit weekly sarnings me 2 na 079 079 C79 O79 O78 O79 O80 082 


INCOME SUPPORT 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1957 1968 1989 1990 1991 1992 


Aged on age pension 747 74.0 70.4 67.1 646 62.7 615 60.2 5927 59.3 61.0 


Age pensioners 1367 1391 1358 1932 1325 41922 1320 1394 #%1340 1376 1446 
Unemployment beneficiaries 3745 633.3 588.1 5623 45687 5537 4780 3898 419.8 676.7 8518 
Disability support pensioners 2166 2203 2406 2592 273.8 2891 2969 3078 306.7 334.2 378.6 
3olé parent pensioners 208.7 2245 234.7 246.3 2509 2489 238.7 239.5 2489 265.7 278.2 


GOP spent on income support 6.0 6.7 6.8 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.4 5.4 5.4 6.2 72 


EXPENDITURE | Units | 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1968 1989 1990 1991 1902 


Consumer price index 546 609 650 678 735 804 9863 926 1000 105.3 107.3 





Reference periods: Data for GDP{A) per capita, real household disposable income, GDP 
spent on income support and consumer price index are for the 
financial vear ending 30 June. 


Income — State summary 


Ter etC CLE Units | Year 





Gross state product per head of 
mean papulaton (market price) 


Household disposable inceme 
per mean head of population 


Share of net equivaiant income 
pen to top quintile (of net Income 
ess Nousing casts} 


Share of net equivalent income 
ging to bottom quintile (of net 
ncorme lass housing costs} 


Gini coafficient {net equivalant 
Incame lass hausing costs) 


Madian gross weekly Income of 
married couple with dependants 
Income units 


Median gross weekly income of 
one parent income units 


Main income source from 
government benefits (of all income 
Units} 


Main income source from 
government benefits {of married 
couple with dependants income units) 


Main income source from 
overnment benefits (of one parent 
ncoms units} 


Maan total weekly sarnings of all 
employees 


Maan total weekly earnings of 
full-time adult employees 


Mean weekly ordinary tima 
garnings of full-time non- 
managerial adult amployees 


Famale/male ratio of mean total 
fuli-time adult weekly earnings 


INCOME SUPPORT 


Aged on age pension 

Age pensioners 
Unemptoyment beneficiaries 
Disability support pensioners 


Sole parent pensioners 





NSW 


22.8 
15.7 


37.8 


72 


58.8 


511 
610 


53? 


0.83 


Vie. 


60.3 
371.2 
2242 

90.0 


62.8 


75 


0.30 


672 


281 


Gid 


23.0 


3.8 


62.8 


478 
578 


522 


0.83 


Cid. 


61.0 
239.4 
147.1 

62.1 


543 


SA 


20.3 
14.2 


36.5 


8.2 


0.28 


702 


144.6 
759 
36.0 


25.2 


WA 


23.9 
13.9 


37,9 


73 


0.30 


765 


262 


WA 


27.0 


9.2 


67.1 


623 


59.2 
115.4 
B17 
35.1 


28.9 


Tas. 


18.0 


12.6 


0.29 


28.6 
V4? 


96 


NT 


246 
13.6 


35.2 


74 


0.28 


921 


367 


NT 


16.3 


+70 


*53.2 


0.80 


NT 


65.4 
3.9 
12.2 
30 


44 


ACT 


28.3 


19.2 


37.5 


ACT 


440 


10.1 


7.1 


3.0 


4.0 


Aust. 


22.2 
14.9 


of? 


7.6 


0.30 


755 


2/9 


Aust. 


26.7 


3.4 


61.3 


210 
616 


541 


0.82 


Aust. 


61.0 

1 446.2 
851.8 
3786 


26/2 





Aduit employees — employees (as defined) aped 21 
years or over and employees who, although under 
21 years of age, are paid at the Full adult rate for their 
occupation. 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Age pensioners — the number of age pensioners at 
A) June. The figure does not include associated 
wife's or carer's pensions. 

Reference; Department of Social Security Annual 
Aeport 


Aged on age pension — the number of age 
pensioners expressed as a proportion of the aged 
(men aged 65 years and over and women aged 60 
years and over}. 
Reference: Estimated Resident Population by Sex 
and Age: States and Territories of Australia (3201.0); 
Departrnent of Social Security Ania! Keport 


Consumer price index {CPI} — a measure of change 
over time in the retail price of a constant basket of 
consumer goods and services. The choice of goods 
and services is representative of consumption 
pattems of resident employee households in 
Australian metropolitan areas. Indexed to 1990=1490. 
Reference: Consumer Price Index (6461.0 


Current usual income — usual income at time of 
INLE View, 
Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.03 


Disability suppart pensioners — the number of people 
receiving the disability support pension at 30 June. 
The figure does not include associated wife's or 
carer's pensions. 

Reference: Department of Social Security Annual 
Report 


Employees — all wage and salary earners who reccived 
pay for any part of the reference period. 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Equivalent income — current usual income {as 
defined) adjusted on the basis of size, composition 
and labour force status of the income unit, using 
Henderson equivalence scales. 

Reference: Social Indicators $ (4101.0) 


Femala/mate ratio of mean total full-time adult weekly 
earnings — 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6406.0) 


Full-time employees — permanent, temporary and 
easua] employees (as defined) who normally work 
the agreed or award hours of a full-time employee in 
their occupation and who received pay for any part. 
of the reference period. If agreed or award hours do 
not apply, employees are regarded as full-time if they 
ordinarily work 35 hours or more a week. 

Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


GDP(A) per capita — gross domestic product (GDP) is 
an aggregaie measure of the value of economic 
production in Australia in a given period. (DPA) is 
an average of income, expenditure and production 
based GDP. 

Reference: Australian National Accounts; Nationa! 
Income, Expenditure and Product (9204.05 


GDP spent on income support — special appropriations 
under the Social Security Act for incame support as a 
proportion of GDP(T original, 

Reference: Australian National Accounts: National 
Income and Expenditure (5206.0); Departrnent of 
Social Security Annual Report 


Income — definitions and references 


Gini coafficient — an index for measuring inequality 
of incame. The index, always between 0 and 1, is low 
for populations with relatively equal income 
distributions and high for populations with relatively 
unequal disitributions. 
Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Gross income — current usual income (as defined) 
received per week at the time of interview, before 
tax or any other deductions are made. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.05 


Gross state product per mean head of population — a 
Similar measure to GDP per capita but based on 
State income estimates. 

Reference: Australian National Accounts: Concepts, 
sources and Methods (5216.0) 


Household disposable income per mean head af 
population — household income less income tax 
and other direct taxes, fees, fines etc. charged to 
persons by the general government, consumer debt 
interest and transfers overseas, expressed as a value 
per mean head of population in each State/Territory. 
Relerence: Australian Economic Indicators (1350.0); 
Australian Demographic Statistics (3101.05 


Income unit — a group of related people who live 
together and form a single spending unit. Income 
units can be considered to be analogous to family 
units with the distinction that non-dependent 
children and other adults living in the same 
household are treated as separate incorne units. 
Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Main income source from government benefits — 
income units who received] 50% or more of their 
current usual income (as defined) from government 
Pensions or benefits. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.03 


Managerial employees — adult managerial, executive 
and professional staff, generally defined as thase 
employees who do not receive payment for 
overtime, anclor who are in charge of a significant 
number of employees in a separate 
establishments). 

Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings ancl Hours, Australia (6396.05 


Mean total weekly earnings — 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Eamings and Hours, Australia (6306.9) 


Mean weekly ordinary time aarnings of full-time 
non-manageriai adults — 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6406.0) 


Median weekly income —- the level of weekly income at 
which half the income units have higher incomes 
and half have lower incomes. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.05 


Net income — gross income(as defined) less personal 
income tax {including the Medicare levy}. 
Kelerence: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0 





Ordinary time — refers to employee's award or 


standard agreed hours of work. It includes 
stand-by or reporting lime which are part of 
standard hours of work, and that part of annual 
leave, paid sick jeave and long service leave taken 
during the reference period. 

Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Farnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Quintila — twenty per cent groupings of the 


population when income units are ranked in 
ascending order according to each income unit's 
income. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Real household disposabie income per mean head of 


populaton — household disposable Income per 
mean head of population (as defined) deflated by 
the implicit price deflator for private final 
consumption expenditure. 

Reference: Australian Economic Indicators 
(1350.0); Australian Semographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Sole parent pensioners — the number of recipients 


of the sole parent pension at 30 June. In 1989, the 
supporting parent benefit and A class widow 
pensions were combined to form the sole parent 
pension. Figures prior to 1989 include these two 
pensions. 

Reference: Department of Social Security Annua/ 
Aeports 


Share of gross/net equivalent income going to 


top/bottom quintile — share of gross/net 
equivalent income (as defined) received by the 
20% of income units with the highest/lowest 
INCOMES. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Unemployment beneficiaries — the number of 


reciplents of unemployment benefit, job search 
allowance and new start allowance. June monthly 
average. 

Reference: Department of Sacial Security Annual 
Keport 





Trends in earnings 
distribution 





inequality in the 
distribution of 
earnings of full-time 
adult employees 
hae increased in 


the last decade. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Tnereasing inequality in the distribution of 
earnings of full-time adult employees in 
Australia became evident in the 1980s. 
However, the increase was small and 
comparable to trends in countries such as 
Canada and Japan. An OECD study compared 
earnings distributions in 17 countries and 
found that increases in dispersion in the 
1980s occurred in twelve of them’. The early 
1990s figures for Australia suggest that this 
trend may be continuing. 


Although the distribution of earnings 
highlights the disparity between high and low 
earning employees, an increase in dispersion 
is not in itself indicative of changing 
economic weil-being. An employee's earnings 
coujJd decline relative to other employees’ 
and yet still increase in real terms. Similarly, 
disposable incomes could increase or remain 
static in relative terms even if gross earnings 
fell relatively. Distributional changes that 
increase the difference between high and low 
eamers suggest increasing inequality and 
increasing polarisation of full-time employees 
into comparatively high and low earners. 


Both male and female full-time adult 
employees experienced increasing earnings 
inequality through the 1980s and into the 
early 1990s. Earnings inequality was 
consistently greater among men and the rate 


Figure 1 


Earnings distribution ratios for 
full-time adult employees 


Sth/median 
| 16 


1987 1989 
Year 


Sourca: Survey ol Employee Earnings and Hours 


Measuring earnings distribution 


The movement of earnings distribution ratios is a 
simple way of measuring change in the 
distribution of earnings over a period of time. 
Earnings at points near the top and botiom of the 
distribution are expressed as a ratio to the median 
earnings (the amount at which half of employees 
eam more and half earn less} and the difference 
between the two ratios provides a simple index of 
dispersion, This is repeated for consecutive 
distributions. An increasing difference between 
the ratios indicates increasing inequality. 


The values in the distribution used in this review 
are the upper cut-off point of the 1st decile and 
the upper cut-off point of the 9th decile i.e. the 
amount below which 10 per cent of employees 
earned less and the amount above which 10 per 
cent of employees earned more, respectively. 
Throughout this review these points will simply be 
referred to as the top of the 1st decile and the top 
of the 9th decile. 


at which male earnings inequality increased 
was also slightly greater than that for females. 


The OECD considered that among the 
economic and demographic factors that may 
have underlain the trend towards greater 
dispersion of earnings during the 1980s, the 
decentralisation of wage bargaining was 
particularly pertinent to Australia’. 


in Australia, the 1983 Wages Accord 
established a centralised wage fixing system 
that took into account economic policies and 
the Consumer Price Index (CPI). Several 
re-nepotiations of the Accord took place such 
that, by 1987, wage indexation was 
abandoned due to economic conditions. The 
replacement was a two-tier system that 
distributed a flat increase to all workers and 
made further increase provisional on 
improvements in efficiency. In 1988 and 
1989 efficiency provisions were replaced by 
award restructuring and training provisions*. 


Another factor underlying the trend towards 
preater earnings disparity has been the shift 
among the full-time labour force towards 
more highly skilled, and hence higher 
carning, occupations. Between 1986 and 
1993 the numbers of people employed as 
managers and administrators, and in 
professional occupations increased by 17% 
and 26% respectively. The numbers 
employed as plant and machine operators, 





SORPRCERS OF INCOME 


For more 
information 


@ Distribution and 


Composition of 
Employee Eamings 
and Hours, Australia 
(6306.0) 


Detailed Inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Labour income and 
Disputes 

(06) 252 6572 


General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


Table 1 


Earnings distridution ratios for full-time adult employees 


1983 #1885 1986 1987 


ratio ratio ratio ratio 


Males 
Sth/median 1.60 1.62 1.64 1.62 
1st(median 0.72 0.70 0.69 0.68 
Females 
Sth/median 1.50 1.50 1.51 1.50 
1stmedian 0.78 0.78 0.77 0.75 
Persons 
Sth/median 1.60 1.62 1.64 1.62 
1st/median 0.73 0.72 O71 0.70 


1988 1969-1990 «1991 1992 1993p 


ratio ratic ratio ratio ratio ratio 


1.63 1.62 1.64 1.66 1.68 1.70 
0.68 0.67 067 0.87 0.67 0.65 


1.52 1.51 1.49 1.83 1.55 1.56 
0.74 0.73 0.74 0.74 0.73 0.74 


1.63 1.62 1.64 1.68 1.67 1.68 
0.69 0.68 0.69 0.69 0.70 0.68 





Source: Survey of Employee Earnings and Hours 


and labourers declined by 6% and 4% 
respectively. The total full-time labour force 
increased by 4% over the period. 


Earnings can be adjusted for changes in the 
CPI. The resulting pattern of real earnings 
growth shows that, after considerable 
increases early in the 1980s, earnings 
devalued, in real terms, such that by 1987 
earnings at the top of the 9th decile and 
median earnings had returned to 1983 
values, and earnings at the top of the 1st 
decile had dropped to 95% of 1983 values. 


Figure 2 


Real earnings indexia for selected 
deciles 


Index 
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(a) Index based on 1983 earnings adjusted to constant 
Yalues using the CPI. 


1993p 


Source: Survey of Emplayaa Earnings and Hours; GP! 
Ausstats 


Consumer Price Index (CPI) 


The CPI is a measure of change over time in the 
retail price of a constant basket of consumer goods 
and services. The choice of goods and services is 
representative of consumption pattems of resident 
employee households in Australian metropolitan 
areas. The CPI is often, and inappropriately, 
referred to as a cost-of-living index. The CFI does 
neat lake into account changes in the standard of 
living and substitutions consumers may make in 
response to changing market conditions. 


Between 1987 and £990, median carnings 
declined slightly in real terms while earnings 
at the level of the top of the 9th decile 
maintained their value. For employees at the 
top of the 1st decile, earnings diminished in 
real terms loa low of 92% of 1983 values in 
1990. Since 1990, real earnings have 
increased for the three points in the 
distribution, but for employees at the top of 
the 1st decile the real value of their earnings 
in 1993 was still less (95%) than the value of 
their earnings in 1983. 


Endnotes 


1 Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development July 1993) Zarnings Inequality: 
changes in the 1980s OECD Employment Outlook. 


2 Murdoch University Economics Programme: July 
1989 Six Years of the Accord: an Assessmenti 
Working Paper No. 28. 





Tertiary student 


income 





SOURCES OF 


In 1992, 31% of 
full-time tertiary 
students received 
regular financial 
support {over $30 
a week) from a 
member of their 
family not living 
with them. 


INCOME 


Tertiary students gain their income from 
diverse sources. In 1992, full-time tertiary 
students were either mainly receiving income 
from paid employment (35%), in receipt of 
government assistance (mainiy AUSTUDY) 
(27%) or being supported by family or 
partners (23%). The remainder (15%) had 
other main sources of income such as 
sel-employment and investments. Part-time 
students were predominantly wage and salary 
earners and therefore differed in their income 
characteristics from full-time students. 


Government support for full-time students is 
available in the form of a means tested 
allowance that is intended to contribute 
towards their living costs. The current 
allowance scheme, AUSTUDY, is a 
development of the Tertiary Education 
Assistance Scheme (TEAS) which was 
introduced in 1973. Prior to the introduction 


Table 1 


Selected characteristics of tertiary 
students aged 15-24 years, 1992 


Student status 
Full- Part- 
Characteristics time time 
Ya % 
Married or de facta 35 126 
Nature of cecupancy 
Ranting 26.5 19.5 
Boarding 1728 418 


Fres rant or board with parents 57.2 31.2 


Recaiving regular financial 
assistance(a) from family not living 
with them 41.2 10.7 


Principal source of income 


Wages or salary 35.5 790 

Govamment pension or benefit 27.2 13.8 

Nil or partner's income 22.5 4.1 

Other sources 14.8 3.2 
‘000 000 

Total students 406.5 256.3 


(a) Over $30 a week. 


Source: Survey of Famillas in Australia 


Student incomes 


Tertiary students included in this review are those 
who were aged 15-24 years and were studying at a 
university (higher education), a technical or a TAFE 
college in 1992. 


Students may receive income from a variety of 
sources including wages and salaries, government 
benefits (particularly AUSTUDY), and regular 
payments from parents. However, income is nat 
necessarily a good measure of their economic 
well-being because students may be in receipt of 
substantial payment in kind, such as free 
accommodation and payment of a range of other 
expenses, from parents. The expectation that 
parents will contribute to the support of their 
dependent children while they undertake tertiary 
study is reflected in the means testing of AUSTUDY 
payments on the basis of the parents’ income. 
Thus, students who do not qualify for AUSTUDY 
and receive their income mainly from paid 
part-time work may still be principally supported 
by their parents, 


Selected AUSTUDY rates, 1992 


In 1992, the year on which much of this analysis is 
based, maximum weekly independent rates for 
students without dependents were: 16-17 years — 
$106; 18-21 years —- $117; 21 years and over — 
$139. 


Maximum weekly living-at-home rates were: 16-17 
years — $64. 18-21 years —- $77; 21 years and over 
— fol". 


of TEAS, financial support for students came 
mainly from Commonwealth and State 
scholarships which were paid to 
approximately 55% of full-time higher 
education students. When TEAS was 
introduced, tuition fees for higher education 
were also abolished making tertiary 
education more accessible than it had been in 
the past. On introducing the TEAS legislation, 
it was suggested that ‘allowances ought to be 
sufficient to give students the leisure to think 
as they pursued their studies’. This statement 
highlights the dilemma facing students, the 
compromise between obtaining income and 
studying. AUSTUDY replaced TEAS in 1986 
and changes in the means testing rules 
directed study assistance more towards 
students in low-income families’. 


In 1989, tuition fees were reintroduced for 
higher education institutions in the form of 
the Higher Education Contribution Scheme 





SQORCES OF INCOME 


Table 2 


Principal source of income of full-time students aged 15-24 years by 


type of tertiary institution, 1992 


Higher education Technical/TAFE college 
Principal source of income Males Females Persons Malas Females Persons 

Yo % % % % % 
Wages or salary 31.7 41.0 36.4 33.6 30.0 319 
Government pension or benefit. 25.7 22.8 24.3 32.6 45.0 38.6 
Nil‘partner's income 215 e2F 22.1 26.8 21.2% 241 
Other sourcas(a] 21.1 13.5 17.2 6.9* ee 5.4* 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 

‘000 ‘G00 O00 ‘000 ‘OOO ‘00 
Total 160.3 163.6 423.9 43.5 39.1 82.6 


{a} indudes own business or share in partnership, Investments and other sources. 


Sources: Survey of Famities in Australia 


(HECS). Students may pay the charge directly 
(and receive a 25% discount) or may elect to 
pay the charge later through the taxation 
system when their taxable income exceeds a 
minimum level (currently average weekly 
earnings)’. 


Principal source of income 


Part-time tertiary students’ incomes came 
predominantly from wages or salary in 1992, 
particularly among those studying at TAFE 
colleges. Full-time students had a more 
diverse distribution of income sources, 
although overall, 35% stated wage or salary 
earnings as their principal source of income. 
23% of full-time students and 4% of part-time 
students had no income themselves or relied 


Figure 1 


on their partner's income. The majority 

(72%) of fuil-time students who stated nil or 
partner's income were dependent children 
living with their parent(s}. Only a very small 
proportion of students who stated nil or 
partner's income were married or in a de 
facto partnership. This is due to the small 
proportion of full-time and part-time 

students (3% and 13% respectively) who were 
married or in de facto partnerships. 


Another indicator of the level of parental 
support given to students (not necessarily 
only to those with no income) is that $9% of 
full-time students and 32% of part-time 
tertiary students lived rent or board free, 
usually with their parent(s). In addition, 31% 
and 11% of full-time and part-time students 


Income distribution of students aged 15-24 years who received income, 
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respectively, received regular financial 
assistance (over $30 a week) from family 
members not living with them. 


Government pensions or benefits were the 
principal source of income for 24% of 
full-time higher education students and 39% 
of full-time TAFE students. Most of these 
students received AUSTUDY only from 
government sources but their incomes may 
have been supplemented by other sources 
such as parents or part-time work. However, 
for 68% of students who received AUSTUDY 
only from government sources, the AUSTUDY 
allowance represented over 91% of their total 
income. 


Gross weekly income 


In 1992, almost a quarter (23%) of full-time 
tertiary students usually received no weckly 
income. Of those who did receive income, 
46% received under $100 a week and 14% 
received over $200 a week. 


The income distribution pattern for part-time 
students, who were mainly wage and salary 
earners, was the opposite to that of full-time 
students. Only 4% had no income and 71% of 
those who received income received over 
$200 a week. 


In general, the patterns of income 
distribution for students were similar for men 


Table 3 


SQURCES OF INCOME 


Tabie 4 


Distribution of weekly paid hours 
worked by students aged 15-24 
years, 1992 


Student status 
Number of hours Full-time Part-time 
% Yo 
None 58.4 17.1 
1-9 19.8 2.8 
10-19 14.6 3.4 
20-34 4.1 7.7 
35 or more {full-time} 3.2 69.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: Survey of Families in Australla 


and women. However, among part-ume 
students a larger proportion of women than 
men were represented in the lower income 
ranges. 


Male part-time higher education students 
whose principal source of income was wages 
or salary had the highest median income 
($413). The lowest median income (378) 
occurred among full-time male TAFE students 
whose principal source of income was 
government pensions or benefits. 


Median gross weekly income of students aged 15-24 years by principal 
source and selected characteristics, 1992 


Government pension or benefit 


Characteristics Males 
$ 
Higher education 
Full-time 106 
Part-time 141* 
Tachnica/YTAFE 
Full-time 78 
Part-time 124 
Age group (years} 
15-16 64+ 
17-18 77 
19-20 83 
21-22 127 
2d24 142 
All students 100 


source: Survey of Families in Australla 


Wages or salary 

Females Males Females 
$ $ $ 

36 112 102 
142* 413 304 

90 1&3 104 

80 317 332 
“+ 183* 142" 

a7 232 105 

7S 255 139 
17 310 247 
{42 415 Ae4 
a9 268 161 





SQURCES OF INCOME 


For more 
information 


@ = # Australia's Families 
—~- Selected Findings 
from the Survey of 
Families in Australia 
(4418.0) 


@ = Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Family Survey 
(06) 252 7030 


@ General inquires: see 
p. 209 


When examined by age, the median income 
of students whose principal source of income 
was government pensions or benefits was 
predictably aligned to the age-specific 
AUSTUDY allowances. For students whose 
principal source of income was wages or 
salary, median incomes generally increased 
with age, a pattern related to age-specific 
rates of pay and labour force experience. 


Paid employment 


83% of part-time students worked in paid 
employment, and most of these worked 
fuil-time (over 35 hours a week). 42% of 
full-time students worked in paid 
employment and nearly all of them worked 
less than 20 hours a week. Students looking 
for part-time work have benefited from the 
structural changes that have taken place in 
the labour market. The growth of service 
industries, which favour part-time workers, 
have made more part-time jobs available (see 
frends in part-time work p. 103). 


Endnotes 


1 Department of Employment, Education and 


Training (1993) Report on the Operation of ibe 
Student Assistance Act 1992. 


bo 


House of Representatives Standing Committee on 
Employment, Education and Training (19491) 
Student Financial Assistance. 


Ta 


Australian Taxation Office and Department of 
Employment, Education and Training (1994) 
HECS. Your Questions Answered. 





Retirement income 





Lump sum 
payments received 
by recent retirees 
were generally too 
small to provide 
substantial income 
if invested. 


SOURCES OF IFNCOME 


Sources of income of retired people often 
change over the period of their retirement. In 
the past, there has been a tendency for retired 
people to move from private income sources 
to government benefits. Recent government 
initiatives have been directed towards 
reducing the reliance on government benefits 
of the future aged population. 


In October 1992, the most common maifi 
source of income at retirement continued to 
be government pensions and benefits, 
although superannuation and part-time work 
had increased their shares slightly since 1986. 


The age pension, a non-contributory, flat 
rale, means tested benefit, has been paid by 
the Federal government for almost 80 years 
and is considered to be the cornerstone of 
Australia's retirement income system. 
However, one of the most significant issues 
that has shaped recent government 
tetirement income policy is our ageing 
population. As a result of lower birth rates, 
increases in life expectancy and the ageing of 
the ‘baby boom’ generation, the proportion 
of aged people in the population is expected 
to increase by 41% in the 48-year period 
1993-2041 (see Projections of the aged 


population p. 27). This increase in the 


proportion of aged people implies an 
increase in the proportion of government 


Table 1 
Main source of income at retirement 


Main source of Income ai retlramant 


Government benefits(a} 

Superannuation 

Other retirament schemas, investments or savings 
Part-time work 

Someone else's income 

Otherib} 

Total 


Total 


Data sources 


The Survey of Retirement and Retirement 
Intentions collects information from people aged 
45 years and over who had retired or who 
intended to retire at some stage in the future. In 
this review, retired peopfe are defined as those 
who ceased working full-time at age 45 years or 
more and who have no further intention of 
working full-time or of locking for full-time work. 


For retired people, information was obtained 
about their main source of income at retirement 
ie. immediately after ceasing full-time work, a5 
well as at the time of the survey. Peaple intending 
to rétire were asked about their expected main 
source of income in retirement. 


This survey did not coliect information on the 
level of income received but has been used in 
preference to the 1990 Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities because it 
specifically identified retired people. 


funding directed to the aged pension system 
and a decrease in the proportion of tax 
payers contributing to government funds. 


An important response to this issue by 
government has been legisiation to improve 
superannuation coverage of the employed. 
The Superannuation Guarantee Act 1992 is 
seen as a means of reducing the overall cost 


November November October 
1986 1969 1992 
Yo % %o 
46.4 42.2 442 
10.1 11.0 11.4 
18.9 20.6 19.1 
48 4.2 47 
17.3 17.6 15.8 
3.4 5.0 47 
100.0 100.0 400.0 
‘O00 ‘CGO ‘G00 
+ 467.4 1610.0 1 716.8 


{a} Sickness, special and olher benefits not included in 1986 and 1985. 
{B) Includes rent, farm, business, property, accumulated l2ave and compensation. 


Source: Survey of Hetiramaent and Hetlrament Intantions 





SORRCERS OF INCOME 


Table 2 


Retirement schemeia membership 
Retirement scheme membership at retirement 


Geiongad to a retirement scheme 

Had superannuation cover 
Did not belong to a retirement scheme 
Total 


November 1986 November 1969 October 1992 


Y% Yo Yo 
39.0 471.8 47.0 
35.0 38.1 43.3 
61.0 §8.2 92.9 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Includes superannuation schermes, life Insurance policies or similar schemes that provide @ financial benefit when a 


parson leaves full-time work. 


Source: Survey of Retirement and Ratifament Inientians 


of age pensions in the future as well as of 
increasing national savings. 

Current patterns of income support from 
superannuation are related to the limited 
coverage and adequacy of superannuation 
schemes in the past. This is illustrated by the 
fact that in 1992, although 43% of retired 
people had had superannuation cover at 
retirement, only 11% stated that 
superannuation was theic main source of 
income at retirement. This situation is slowly 
changing. Retired people in 1992 were more 
likely to have had superannuation cover on 
retirement than retired people in 1986 (43% 
compared to 35%), and the proportion with 
superannuation as a main source of income 
at retirement had increased slightly since 
1986. For people aged 45 years and over in 
October 1992 who were currently working 
and who intended to retire, 33% expected 
superannuation to be their main source of 
Income in retirement. 


Table 3 


The proportion of retired people whose main 
source of income came from part-time work 
increased slightly from 3.8% in 1986 to 4.7% 
in 1992. This increase is associated with the 
general growth in part-time employment. 
(see Trends in part-time work p. 103). 


Some 34% (593,000) of retired people had a 
different main source of income in October 
1992 from when they retired. The change was 
predominantly one from non-government 
sources to government benefits. Among men, 
the major change was from depending on 
retirement schemes, investments or savings 
(39% at retirement and 28% by October 
1992) while among women the change was 
mainly from being dependent on someone 
else's income (36% at retirement and 15% by 
October 1992). Such changes are related both 
to age at retirement and eligibility for the age 
pension. 


Main source of income of retired people 


Maln source of income 


Government Denefits 

Retirement schemes, investments or savings 
Rent, farm, business or property 

Part-time work 

Someone else's income 

Other 

Total 


Total 
Source: Survey of Retirement and Astirement Intentions 





At retirement October 1992 
Males Females Males Females 
Yo % %o Ye 
439 35.6 641 62.0 
38.5 18.1 279 142 
3.2 2.4 2.8 2.4 
3.6 6.3 3.0 5.6 
2.6 36.2 1.5 16.0 
2.4 1.4 0.8 0.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 ‘O00 ‘O06 
1 042.8 674.0 1 042.8 $74.0 





Age at retirement 


The main source of income at retirement 
reported by retired people varied distinctly 
with age at retirement. Early retirement is 
commonly thought of as taking place 
between the ages of 55 and 65 years for men 
and $5 and 60 years for women. This is 
related to the practice of making 
superannuation payouts available to policy 
holders at 55 years of age. Early retirement, if 
voluntary, must be funded by the individual. 
People who retired earlier than 55 years of 
age were more likely than older retirees to 
have done so involuntarily, particularly for 
reasons of ill health (72% of men and 26% of 
women aged 45-54 years), and were more 
likely to have retired on government benefits 
(for men) or someone else's income (for 
women}. 


Of men who had retired aged 45-54 years, 
53% were dependent on 4 government 
benefit when they retired. The remaining 
47% had had diverse main sources of income 
at retirement with retirement schemes, 


SGURCES OF INCOME 


investments or savings being the most 
common (30%). Men who retired between 
the ages of 55 and 64 years were more likely 
to have had a non-government main source 
of income (58%). 


Of women who had retired between the ages 
of 45 and 54 years, 50% were dependent on 
someone else's income al retirement. This 
proportion reduced to 39% for women who 
had retired aged 55-59 years. 


Lump sum payments 


Some 358,006 retirees had retired between 
1988 and 1992 (recent retirees), of whom 
about 50% had received a lump sum payment 
from a retirement scheme. The majority of 
recent retirees were male (64%) and they 
were more likely to have belonged to a 
retirement scheme than female recent 
retirees (75% compared to 60%) and were 
more likely to have received a lump sum 
payment from the scheme (77% compared to 
59%). 





Table 4 
Retired people in 1992 by age at retirement 
Age group (years) 

Main source of income at retirement 45-54 55-59 or 64(a) 60 of 65 & over(a} Total 

Malas Yo Ye Ye % 
Government benefits 52.6 42.2 639 49.9 
Retirement schemes, investments or savings 29.7 46.0 28.3 3B.5 
Rent, farm, business or property 3.6 2.9 3.6 3.2 
Part-time work 5.0 4.0 2.1 3.6 
Someone alsa's income 5.6 2.6 1.1* 26 
Other 3.6 2.3 6.9" 2.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 

Formales 
Government benefits 22.6 314 58.3 35.6 
Retirement schemes, investments or savings = 12.1 22.6 24.0 13.1 
Rent, farm, business or property 3.3 2.1* 1.57 2.4 
Part-time work 9.8 4.6 2.4 6.3 
Someones else's income $0.3 38.8 13.3 36.2 
Other 2.9 1.2* 0.6" 1.4 
Total 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Total males 160.5 589.4 292.39 1 042.8 

Total females 307.4 159.1 207.5 674.0 


(a) Males — 55-64 years and 65 years and over: females — 55-59 years and 60 years and over, 


Source: Survey cf Retirement and Retirement Intantlons 
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For more 
information 


@ Retirement and 
Retirement 
Intentions, Australia 
(6238.0) 


@ Detailed inquires: 
Assistant Lirector, 
Labour Force 
Supplementary 
Surveys 
(06) 252 6504 


@ = =General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


Table 5 


Main expenditure by size of lump sum received in 1988-92 


Main expenditure of lump sum 


Rall aver, approved depesit fund, deferred annuity, 
purchased an immediate annuity 


Invested money elsewhere 


Paid off home, home imprevements, bought naw home 


Cleared other cebts 
Otheria) 
Total 


Males 

Females 

Total 

{a} Includes bough! or pald off car and pald for holiday. 
source: Survey af Retirement and Reilremant Intentions 


A large proportion of lump sum payments 
received by recent retirees were 100 small to 
provide substantial income if invested; 48% 
of payments were under $40,000. The 
majority (72%) of female recent retirees who 
received lump sums received sums under 
$40,000. The patterns of expenditure of 
lumpsum payments reflected the limited 
investment value of small payments. While 
93% of payments over $200,000 were 





Lassthan $40000- $100 000- $200 000 
$40 G00 $99 999 $199 999 and over 
Yo Yo % Yo 
26.5 446 72.3 re 
32.0 29.3 18.7 20.0* 
15.1 179 6.9" =e 
9.9 a + * ss 
16.6 6./* a ihe 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
DOO 000 ‘000 ‘OOG 
477 31.8 21.2 17.8 
29.2 80 2.4" 1.1* 
76.9 39.8 23.6 18.8 


Nature of occupancy 


Outright home ownership allows the 
maintenance of a higher standard of living 
than is indicated by level of income alone, 
particularly for those with low incomes such 
as age pensioners. The majority of retired 
people (66%) owned their home outright at 
retirement, 16% were purchasing their home 
and 13% were renting accommodation. For 


invested, 58% of sums less than $40,000 were 60% of both home owners and purchasers (al 


invested. The expenditure of sums less than 
$40,000 included housing related 
expenditure (15%) and repaying debts (10%). 


Table 6 


retirement} the main source of income at 
retirement was from non-government 
sources. 


Nature of occupancy at retirement of retired people in 1992 


Pubilc Private 

Main source ot income at retirament Owner Purchaser renter renter Other Total 

% %o Yo Yo %o % 
Government benefits 402 408 71.6 64.9 514 443 
Retrament schemes, investments or savings 35.1 258 13.2 15.7 25.2 30.5 
Rent, farm, businass, property 3.8 1.9 a a i 2.9 
Part-time work 4.6 5.1 a.4* 5.6 33* 47 
Someone alse's income 144 2446 10.6 11.9 165 15.8 
Other 1.3 1? * 1.8% 26* 78 
Total 199.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

‘O00 ‘006 000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘O00 
Total 1137.6 277.9 74.0 8 147.7 79.7 17168 


Source: Survey of Retirement and Hetlrement Intentions 


Social security 
transfer payments 





The proportion of 
the population aged 
76 years and over 
dependent on the 
main direct 
government 
pensions and 
benefits has almost 
doubied over the 
past two decades. 
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The Federal government takes a major role 
in redistributing resources within the 
Australian community, generally from high to 
low income households. It does so by 
collecting revenue through direct and 
indirect taxes and redistributing it in the form 
of services (such as education and health) or 
direct income support (such as pensions, 
benefits and allowances), This review 
describes the characteristics of people who 
receive income from the four main direct 
government sources; the age pension, the 
unemployment benefit, the disability support 
pension, and the sole parent pension. Over 
the past two decades the proportion of 
people aged 16 years and over who were 
dependent on the main direct povernment 
benefits has almost doubled, from 12% to 
23%. The major contributor to this rise has 
been the increase in the number of people 
receiving unemployment benefit. 


Australia's welfare system 


The devclopment of Australia's welfare 
system has been sporadic. After the 
introduction of the age pension in 1909, the 
invalid pension in 1910, and maternity 
allowances in 1912, there were no new social 


security initiatives until the 1940s when the 
unemployment benefit and widow's pension 
were introduced. The next period of activity 
took place in the early 1970s amid a growing 
recognition of poverty and a greater interest 
in social justice and policies to reduce 
inequality. The focus of this activity was not 
only increased expenditure on social security, 
but also increased expenditure on social 
programs such as health and education’. 


A changing society 


The rise in the level of social security transfer 
payments over the past 20 years is directly 
related to changes in demographic, economic 
and social conditions. Recurrent periods of 
recession have a direct effect on the number 
of people claiming unemployment benefits. 
There has also been a change in pafterns and 
expectations of work as more women have 
entered the labour force and more jobs have 
become part-time (see Trends in part-time 
work p. 103). Demographic changes such as 
reduced fertility and increased life expectancy 
are producing an ageing society which 
impacts on age pension expenditure (see 
Projections of the aged population p. 27). 





Table 1 
People receiving selected social security transfer payments 
Total people 
As % of pop'n 
Unemployment Disabillty Sole parent ajed 16 years 
Yoar Age pension benefit pension pension and over 
na. no. no, no. no. Yo 
1973 $31 812 37 31? 149 609 Ss? B72 1176 610 12.5 
1975 1 O97 225 157 948 168 784 102 533 1 526 490 15.5 
1977 1 205 347 243 664 e02 S63 1270123 1779 207 17.5 
1975 1 292 475 342 924 219 843 154 194 1 976 424 18.8 
1984 1 347 430 313 200 221 951 194 468 2077 049 19.0 
1983 1 390 838 633 281 220 289 224 489 2 468 897 21.7 
1985 1 331 782 562 266 209 162 246 295 2 399 505 20.3 
1987 1 See 174 553 653 28S 050 248 SO? 2413 784 19.6 
1985 1334 310 389 794 307 795 239 469 2 271 368 at 
1991 1375 849 676 705 334 234 269 720 2 692 508 20.0 
1993 1 515 682 913 770 406 572 298 444 3 134 468 23.1 


Source: Department of Social Security Annual Aeport and Tan Year Statistical Summary; Estimated Aasident Population 
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Increased levels of separation and divorce 
have led to more one parent families. 


Age pension 


The Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act 1908 
provided for an age pension for men and 
women aped 65 years or over, The Act 
included a provision for reducing the 
qualifying age for women to 60 years when 
finances permitted. This provision was 
enacted in 1910. The age of 65 years had 
been used in previous State schemes and also 
recommended by the Royal Commission on 
Old-age Pensions which was held prior to the 
introduction of the Act. Although at the time 
no reason was presented for the five-year 
difference between men and women, Kewley’ 
suggests that it was related to the difference 
between the ages of husbands and wives. In 
the 1993-94 Federal Budget the government 
proposed that the age at which a woman can 
qualify for an age pension be increased from 
60 years of age to 65 years. This proposal, if 
introduced, will be implemented 
progressively, commencing in 1995, by 
increasing the qualifying age by a quarter of a 
year per year over a period of 20 years. 


The age pension has always been 
non-contributory but is means and assets 
tested, Changes to means and assets tests in 
the last 20 years have led to a decrease in the 
proportion of the aged receiving the age 
pension. In June 1993, 481,000 men and 
1,035,000 women were receiving the age 
pension. This gender imbalance is due to the 


Figure 1 
Age pensioners, 1993 


Age group 
(years) 


90 + 
85-89 
80-64 
75-79 
70-74 


65-69 





60-64 
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source: Department of Social Sacurity 


Table 2 


Pension rate of age pensioners, 
1993 


Pension rate Males Females 
na. no, 
standard rate 156 745 679 919 
Married rate 324 451 357 567 
Total 481 196 1034 486 


Source: Depanment of Saclal Security Annual Report 


lower qualifying age and the longer life 
expectancy of women in comparison to men. 
The greater longevity of women is reflected 
in the type of benefit pensioners received; 
67% of male age pensioners received a 
married rate pension compared to 35% of 
female age pensioners. 


In 1973, the proportions of aged people who 
received the age pension were 59% of men 
and 68% of women. These proportions 
increased to 75% and 79% respectively in 
1978, This increase was due primarily to the 
progressive reduction (to 70 years) in the age 
at which means testing no longer applied. 
Means testing of people under 70 years was 
replaced in 1976 with income testing. 
Between 1978 and 1990, the proportions of 
the aged who qualified for the age pension 
decreased to 50% of men and 64% of women. 
This decline was due to the introduction of 
income testing for people aged 70 years and 


Figure 2 


Age pensioners as a proportion 
of aged people 





1973 1978 1983 1988 1993 
Year 
(a) Males aged 65 years and over and tamales aged 60 
Years and over. 


Source: Department of Social Security Annual! Apart, 
Estimated Resident Population 





over in 1983, and the introduction of assets 
testing in 1985. However, since 1990, the 
proportions have started to rise again. 


Unemployment benefit 


The Commonwealth unemployment benefit 
scheme was introduced in 1945 and replaced 
ad-hoc relief provided by State governments 
and charities. It was introduced at the start of 
the period of post-war reconstruction when 
full employment was both the ideal and the 
reality’. Between 1946 and 1951, the number 
of people receiving the unemployment 
benefit averaged less than 3,000. 


The eligibility criteria for the unemployment 
benefit have changed over time. In 1988 the 
Job Search Allowance (JSA) replaced the 
unemployment benefit for 16-17 year olds. 
This allowance is paid at the same rate as 
educational allowances and therefore created 
a neutral system of allowances. 


Currently the JSA covers 16-17 year olds and 
older people during their first year of 
unemployment. For people aged over 18 
years who have been unemployed for 1 year 
or longer the Newstart Allowance (NSA) is 
payable. This incorporates agreements on 
appropriate job search, employment and/or 
training activities. In the following 
discussion, these two allowances are 
combined under the general heading of 
unemployment benefits. 


Figure 3 


People receiving unemployment 
benefitia 


Age group 
(years} 
55 + 
45-54 
25-44 


e1-24 


Under 21 





(a) Job Search Allowance/Newstart Allowance In 1993. 


Sources: Department of Social Security Annual Report and 
fen Year Statistical Summary 
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Since the early 1970s, periods of recession 
have considerably increased the number of 
people receiving the unemployment benefit. 
In 1973, 37,000 people (0.5% of the working 
age population) received the unemployment 
benefit. In June 1993, 914,000 (8% of the 
working age population) received the benefit. 


Comparing the age distributions of people 
receiving the unemployment benefit in 1973 
and 1993 shows that there has been a shift 
away from youth towards older age groups. 
The recession in the early 1970s, the first 
serious recession since the great depression, 
particularly affected employment 
opportunities for younger people (under 21 
years), and they formed the majority of 
people who received the unemployment 
benefit in 1973. By the 1990s, further 
recessions had affected a wider range of age 
groups and, along with increasing duration 
of unemployment, a greater proportion of 
those receiving unemployment benefis were 
aged 21-44 years. Another factor in the 
reduction in the share of those under 21 
years is the increased education participation 
of this age group both at secondary and 
tertiary level (see Education — national 
summary table p. 78). 


The proportion of people in receipt of the 
unemployment benefit for longer than 6 
months has increased over the past wo 
decades. In 1973, 18% of unemployment 
benefit recipients had been receiving the 


Figure 4 


People receiving unemployment 
benefit as a proportion of the 
working age population) 


Me 
10 


1973 1978 1983 
Year 
{a} Malas aged 16-64 years and famalas aged 16-59 


yoar's, 
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Source: Ospartment of Socal Security Annual A@epaeé 
Estimated Rasident Population 
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benefit for 6 months or longer. In 1993 the 
figure was $7%. For a more detailed review of 
duration of unemployment see Long-term 
unemployment (p. 114). 


Disability support pension 


The disability support pension is the main 
means of income support for people who 
have disabilities that preclude them from 
supporting themselves by paid employment. 
This pension was previously known as the 
invalid pension and was introduced in 1910 
as a result of the Invalid and Old-age 
Pensions Act 1908. The pension provides 
income support for people aged 16 years and 
over who are permanently incapacitated for 
work. It is paid al the same rate as the age 
pension and is currently means and assets 
tested*. 


The qualification of permanent incapacity for 
work was originally taken to mean totally and 
permanently incapacitated for work but this 
was amended in the 1940s to stipulate that 
claimants must be permanently incapacitated 
for work to the extent of 83%, 


The Disability Reform Package, announced in 
the 1990-91 Federal Budget, emphasised 
active measures designed to assist people 
with disabilities into employment rather than 
place them on jong-term income support. 
The invalid pension was renamed, becoming 
the disability support pension and eligibility 
criteria were changed. The concept of 85% 
permanent incapacity for work was replaced 
by an inability to work for at least 30 hours a 


Figure 5 
Disability pensioners, 1993 


Aga group 
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Source: Department of Social Security Anrua!l Report 


week at full award wages for at least the next 
two years duc to physical, intellectual or 
psychiatric impairment, and a minimum 
impairment threshold of 20% was 
introduced’. 


In June 1993 there were 292,000 men (5% of 
working age men) and 115,000 women (2% 
of working age women) receiving a disability 
support pension. The corresponding figures 
for 1973 were 85,000 and 64,000 
respectively. These increases represent an 
annual average growth rate over the period of 
6% for men and 3% for women. However, 
during this 20 year period, the number of 
women receiving a disability support pension 
remained relatively stable until the mid-1980s 
while the number of men receiving the 
pension increased at a fairly constant rate 
except during the early 1980s when a change 
in administrative guidelines temporarily 
halted the increase in numbers’. 


The majority of men (62%) in receipt of the 
disability support pension in 1993 were aged 
50 years or over and thus approaching 
retirement age. Women in receipt of the 
disability support pension had a similar 
pattern with numbers increasing with age. 
However, the proportion aged 50 years and 
over (39%) is not comparable with that for 
men because disabled pensioners generally 
move on to the age pension at 60 years for 
women and 65 years for men. 


Figure 6 


Disability pensioners as a 
proportion of the working age 
population 
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Year 


(a) Males aged 16-64 years and famalas aged 16-55 
years. 


Source: Department af Social Security Annual Report; 
Estimated Resident Population 








The considerable difference between the 
numbers of men and women receiving a 
disability support pension may be partly due 
to the alternative benefits a woman with a 
disability may be entitled to claim (e.g. widow 
pension, wife pension and an earlier age 
pension}. Other factors contributing to the 
increasing numbers of people receiving a 
disability support pension are the greater 
social acceptability of receiving government 
support combined with an increasingly 
competitive labour market’. In times of high 
unemployment, the eligibility criteria relating 
to the inability to work for the next two years 
are more likely to be met. 


Sole parent pension 


Income support arrangements associated 
with the sole parent pension have changed 
considerably since their first introduction, 
reflecting changing perceptions of women's 
and men's roles, and changing patterns of 
work and marriage. Initially income support 
was targeted at widows (although this was 
broadly defined and in some circumstances 
included desertion and divorce) on the basis 
that a mother's first priority should be care of 
her children cather than undertaking paid 
work. Commonwealth pensions for widows 
were introduced in 1942, although war 
widow's pensions had been introduced in 
1914. In 1973, the supporting mother's 
benefit was introduced, and in 19°77, was 
replaced by the supporting parent's benefit 
when coverage was extended to supporting 
fathers. In 1989, the class A widow pension 
and the supporting parent benefit were 
amalgamated into the sole parent pension’, 


Figure ? 
Sole parent pensioners 
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Source: Deparimant of Social Security Annual Aapart and 
Tan Year Statistical Summary 
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Table 3 


Marital status of sole parent 
pensioners, 1993 





Males Females 

no. no, 
Unmarried B06 53 709 
Widowed 953 8 265 
Divorced 1127 15 236 
Separated 13 534 182 836 
Separated de facto 1 109 20 865 
Total 17 529 260 915 





Source: Department of Saclal Security Annual Repert 


The philosophy underlying the current sole 
parent pension is to provide lone mothers 
and fathers with adequate income for 
themselves and their children under 16 years 
of age, if they wish to stay at home with them. 
Wowever, schemes like JET (Jobs, Education 
and Training) cncourage and help lone 
parents to obtain paid employment and thus 
to improve their incomes. This is assisted by 
the provision of child care fee relief for 
attendance at child care centres that receive a 
Commonwealth government subsidy. 


In June 1993, there were 281,000 mothers 
and 17,506 fathers receiving the sole parent 
pension, The number of lone parents 
receiving the pension has increased at an 
annual average rate of 9% since 1973, with 
women accounting for most of the increase. 


The growth in the number of lone parents 
receiving the sole parent pension mirrors the 


Figure 8 
Sole parent pensioners, 1993 
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growth in the total number of lone parents 
(see Changes in living arrangements p. 35 
and Lone fathers with dependent children 
p. 40). 


Fundamental changes in family formation 
and dissolution occurred in the period 
1973-93. Most of these changes contributed 
to the increasing number of lone parents in 
our society. The Family Law Act 1976 
legislated for no-fault divorce thus making 
divorce casier and at the same time removing 
some of its stigma. In 1993, almost three- 
quarters of sole parent pensioners are 
separated from either a registered married or 
de facto partner. A further 18% had never 
matried. 


The majority of sole parent pensioners are in 
their 20s or 30s. In 1993, 3% were aged less 
than 20 years and 2% were aged over 50 
years. Because of their more limited financial 
resources, one parent families are more likely 
than other families to live in rented housing, 
particularly public housing (see Pub/ic 
fenants p. 171). 


Relative income 


Changes in the rates at which government 
pensions and benefits have been paid have 
generally been linked to changes in the cost 
of living as measured by the consumer price 
index. Depending on government policy the 
indexation has either been automatic or a 


Figure 9 


special budget item. Other ad-hoc increases 
have been made from time-to-time to bring 
about desired increases over and above those 
related to the cost of living. The age and 
disability support pensions have always been 
paid at the same rate but the married 
unemployment benefit rate was not made 
equivalent to the married age pension rate 
until 1973, At the same time the widow 
pension was set to the same rate as the age 
pension, and the supporting mother's benefit 
(now the sole parent pension), also paid at 
the same rate, was introduced?. 


Throughout the 1950s and early 1960s the 
ape pension maintained value relative to the 
cost of living at about 22% of average weekly 
male earnings (AWME). However, by 1970, 
wages growth had caused the value to decline 
to 18% of AWME. In 1973, the government 
announced its intention of increasing the 
basic pension rate by gradual increments 
until it reached 25% of AWME’. By 1976 the 
standard age pension rate had reached 23% 
of AWME. From 1977 to 1989, the pension 
value was maintained at 24-24% of AWME. In 
1990 the current target figure of 25% of 
AWME was reached and has been maintained 
since. 


In 1973, the government removed the age 
related differences in unemployment benefit 
rates, making the single (no dependants) rate 
of unemployment benefit the same as the rate 
of the standard age pension. However, later 


Selected benefits and pensions as a proportion of male ordinary time 


average weekly earnings: 
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(a) Based on original quarterly average waekly earnings data. 


(b} Standard rate 
(c) Single Independent rate {aged 21 years and over) 


Source: Depariment of Social Security Annual Feperts; Survey of Average Weekly Earnings 





For more 
information 


@ Department of Social 
Security Catafoeue of 
Statistical 
Publications 


# Detailed inquiries: 
ABS Outposted 
Officer, Department 
of Social Security 
(06) 244 5616 


@ General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


changes to unemployment benefit rates again 
differentiated on the basis of age. In 1978-79 
the government removed the automatic 
indexing of unemployment benefits for single 
people without dependants, reverting to an 
annual budgetary review. From then until 
1983, the value of the single independent 
unemployment benefit declined relative to 
AWME, from 24% to 18%. Although the rate 
increased from 1983 to 21% of AWME in 
1986, the single independent unemployment 
rate and the standard age pension rate have 
maintained a gap of 2-3 percentage points of 
AWME in favour of the age pension. 
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Housing the population... PEG 


Despite a decrease in the average number of occupants per dwelling, the 
size of dwellings has increased over the last thirty years. 


Caravan park reside@ntS 0.0mm ES 


Ac the 1991 Census, 102,000 permanent residents of caravan parks and 
marinas were counted, These people were generally older and more 
likely to have been unemployed than the total popuiation. 


HOUSING COSTS 


OouSInAg a Or a g | Wy iets Peer ete TerevTerereerererer et? (ttt TOTereririetelel ere ee ese ee 


Housing affordability has improved since 1990 mainly due to a substantial 
fail in home loan interest rates. 


HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


E U ic enan BN ee tera here ase ee eee ents oe oe ccarsd ahaa mana sporerantseia eee 


In 1991, 22% of families in rental accommodation rented from a public 
housing authority. The proportions in Darwin, Adelaide, Hobart and 
Canberra were considerably higher. 
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Housing — national summary 


HOUSING STOCK 1984 «#1985 1996 1987 1968 #1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 


Dwellings na. na §9300 ne. 5556 ne. 6148 na 6422 n.a 


Houses (of dwellings) n.a. n.a. 77A ne. 8Oos na. 80.7 na 78.2 na 


Flats and apartments {of dwallings} na. na. 9.7 0.8. 90 na. 11.5 na na na 


Owned (of cwallings} na. na. 367 na. 43.0 na. 424 na 41.6 na 


Being purchased {of dwellings} na, ng. 30.7 na, 29.4 an F 29.2 na 27 6 na 


Public rental {of dwellings} ng. n.d. 54 Na. 5.5 ra, 5.8 na 56 na 


Size of new private sector houses 16? 170 178 182 186 198 189 188 187 189 


size of new public sector houses 98 164 108 111 114 114 110 121 122 130 





Private sector dwellings completed W407 129.1 1265 1062 107.7 1394 1475 1229 1230 1448 


Public sector dwellings compiated 13.1 13.3 13.9 136 6107) ©6110 12.5 1t.5 9.7 11.1 





‘000 
HOUSING COSTS [Units | 1983 1884 1985 1986 «1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1982 1999 


Housing interest rate 125 118 11.6 13.8 15.5 14.2 15.3 16.9 15.4 119 99 


Affordability index 1. na na 141.1 1388.1 1395.1 #1101 1009 111.7 1339 152.1 


Average weekly earnings index 622 67.1 22 767 822 872 935 1000 1066 1115 1135 


Private rental index S43 S62 625 686 757 637 927 1000 1047 1063 1067 


Public rantal indax 52.4 56.1 61.4 67.5 74.0 85.1 945 1000 1050 1160 1125 


Project home price indax na n.d na na 71S 77Fy 6 8td4 1000 102.1 102.1 103.0 


Materiais used in hause building 
price indax 


Finance commitments for new 
dweilings 


Finance commitments for new 
dwellings 


Finance commitments for 
alterations and additions 


1.8 na na ne 779 838 929 1000 i046 1049 197.0 
16.6 19.7 19.1 17.0 1§.3 15.7 16.1 11.9 13.0 16.0 15.7 
40 634 790 728 720 a44 «1002 BBO 610410=«6«4312 «1315 


310 641 597 507 496 70? 996 908 983 1959 1642 





LACIE ERIELE LAE Units | 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1983 


Public sector dwelling stack ‘000 245.1 2597 2795 2883 3155 3277 337.7 351.7 3620 nya nya 

Housing waiting jist ‘O00 1256 140.7 1446 1662 168.7 198.1 2009 1950 2023 2163 nya. 

Applicants accommodated ‘000 354 375 417 465 49.8 478 49.3 53.1 S19 mya mya. 
Reference periods: Except for the number of dwellings and the proportions which are: 


houses; flats and apartments; owned: being purchased; and public 
rental, figures are for the year ending 40 June. 





Housing — State summary 


HOUSING STOCK Vie. id SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


Dwellings 1593.7 10951 S609 6080 1683 54.0 106.7 63220 


Houses (of dwellings) 80.1 82.1 76.4 79.0 86.1 66,3 720 78.2 


Flats and apartments(a} 


(of dwellings 


Owned {of ¢wailings) 


12.3 10.9 10.0 v2 $2 16.3 11.5 12.5 
43.8 419 40.8 37.0 46.3 9.8 246 41.6 


Baing purchased (of dwellings} 29.8 25.6 26.1 30.4 e7.d 35.2 36.0 27.6 


Public rental (of dwallings) 3.9 32 11.9 6.7 8.3 16.0 12.3 5.6 


Size of new private sector houses 178 191 184 207 171 182 171 189 


Size of new public sector houses 132 120 90 149 102 118 157 130 


Dwellings completed 27.6 45.5 10.6 19.8 4.1 1.3 42 1559 


HOUSING COSTS Vic. Qid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


Affordability index 143.2 1462 1608 774 181.1 na 1649 152.1 


Finance commitments far new 3.4 23 25 1.1 0.3 0.1 1.4 15.7 


cwellings 


Finance commitments for new 
dwellings 


Finance commitments for 
alterations and additions 


2490 1924 1847 94.8 19.4 127 1344 13145 


270.9 3568 1028 1/768 31.5 11.0 425 16478 





POTS CEST Lae Units | Years | Vic. Qid SA WA ‘Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Public sector dwalling stock 000 122.1 63.7 41.1 62.7 34.8 13.7 12.4 145 362.0 
Housing waiting list ‘000 715 45.8 24.5 419 14.7 45 6.9 66 216.3 
Applicants accommadated ‘O00 14.4 8.8 7.8 8.1 7.7 17 19 15 51.9 





(2) Data for flats and apartments are not consistent with previous years shown in the national summary table which exclude one storey 
ats/units/apartments, and flats attached to houses (granny flats}. 


Housing — definitions and 


Affordability index — the ratio of average household 
income to the average income needed to meet the 
repayments for an average established dweiling 
purchased by a first home buyer, A value of 100 
indicates that a household with average Income 
would meet the average income requirements to 
service the average mortgage. An increase in the 
index represents an improvement in affordability. 
Reference: Commonwealth Bank of Australia and the 
Housing Industry Association Housing Report 


Alterations and additions — all approved structural and 
non-structural changes to a dwelling of a value of not 
less than $10,000 which are integral to the functional 
and structural design of the dwelling e.g. garages, 
carports, pergolas, reroofing, recladding etc. but 
excluding swimming pools, ongoing repairs, 
landscaping, and maintenance and home 
improvements not involving building work. 
Reference: Housing Finance for Owner Occupation, 
Australia (5609.0); Buiiding Activity, Australia 
(8752.0) 


Applicants accommodated — the total number of 
applicants accommodated in public rental 
accommodation in a year. 

Reference: Department of Health, Housing and 
Community Services Annual Aeport 


Average weekly earnings indax — the total weekly 
ordinary time (before tax) earings of full-time adult 
employees divided by the total number of full-time 
adult employees and expressed as an index with 
base year 1989-90=100. 

Reference: Average Weekly Earnings, Australia 
(6302.0) 


Being purchased — a dwelling that is currently being 
purchased for accommodation by the occupant(s) 
by means of a mortgagor or some other form of 
finance. 

Reference: Housing Survey, Dwelling Characteristics 
of Households (4133.0); Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990; Survey of 
Families in Australia, 1992 


Dwaliings — occupied self-contained places of 
residence including houses, townhouses, 
semi-detached houses, terrace homes, home units, 
apartments etc. 

Reference: Housing Finance for Owner Occupation, 
Australia (5609.0); Housing Survey, Dwelling 
Characteristics of Households (4133.0); Survey of 
Income & Housing Casts and Amenities, 1990. 
Survey of Families in Australia, 1992 


Finance commitments — firm offers to provide finance 
for owner-occupation or alterations and additions (as 
defined) which have been, or are normally expected 
to be, accepted. Commitments to provide housing 
finance to employees and commitments accepted 
and cancelled in the same month are included. 
Reference: Housing Finance for Qwner Occupation, 
Australia (5609.0) 


Flats and apartments —- dwellings contained in 
structures having two or more storeys of dwelling 
nis. 

Reference: Housing Survey, Dwelling Characteristics 
of Households (4133.0); Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990; Survey of 
Families in Australia, 1992 (State summary table 


only} 


Houses — dwellings separated Jrom other dwellings, 
buildings or structures by space of at least halfa 
metre to allow access on all sides. This category also 
includes houses which have an attached flat (e.g. a 
granny flat). 


references 


Reference: Housing Survey, Dwelling Characteristics 
of Households (4133.0); Survey of Income & 
Housing Casts and Amenities, 1990; Survey of 
Families in Australia, 1992 


Housing interest rate — the Anancial year annual 
average of the interest rate applicable on the last 
working day of each month to standard variable rate 
loans for owner-occupation of large bank housing 
lenders. [tis the predominant or representative rate 
(or range of rates) of major banks, although some 
banks may quote rates outside the ranges. 
Reference: Reserve Bank of Australia MonrAfp 
Bulletin 


Housing waiting list — the number of applicants 
(households) waiting for public rental 
accommodation on 30 June. 

Reference: Department of Health, Housing and 
Community Services Annual Report 


Materials used in house building price index — prices 
of selected materials used in the construction of 
dwellings expressed as an index with base year 
1989-90 = 100. 

Reference: House Price Indexes: Eight Capital Cities 
(6416.0) 


Owned — a dwelling owned outright by the 
occupant(s). 
Reference: Housing Survey, Dwelling Characteristics 
of Households (4133.0); Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990; Survey of 
Families in Australia, 1992 


Private/public sector dwellings completed — when 
building activity has progressed to the stage where 
the Building can fulfil its intended function. The ABS 
regards buildings as completed when notified as 
such by the respondents (builders) to the survey. 
Reference: Building Activity, Australia (8752.0) 


Private rantal index — the price of rent of a privately 
owned dwelling expressed as an index with base year 
1989-90= 160. 

Reference: Consumer Price Index, Quarterly 


(6401.0) 


Project home price index — the price of dwellings 
available for construction on a client's block of land 
expressed as an index with baae year 1989-90= 100, 
Reference: House Price Indexes: Fight Capital Cities 
(6416.0) 


Public rental — dwellings rented from a State Housing 
Department, Trust or Commission, the ACT Housing 
Trust or the Northem Territory Department of 
Lands, Housing and Local Government. 

Reference: Housing Survey, Dwelling Characteristics 
of Households (4133.0); Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990; Survey of 
Families in Australia, 1992 


Public rental index — the price of rent of a government 
authority dwelling expressed as an index with base 
year 1989-90= 100. 

Reference: Consumer Price Index, Quarterly 


(6401.0) 


Pubic sector dwelling stock — 
Reference: Department of Health, Housing and 
Community Services 4nnua/ Report 


size of new private/public sector houses — 
average floor area of houses intended for private/ 
public ownership at building completion. 
Reference: Building Activity Microfiche Service, 
Australia (8753.0) 





Housing the population 





Despite a decrease 
in the average 
number of 
occupants per 
dwelling, the size of 
dwellings has 
increased over the 


inst thirty years. 


Between 1961 and 1991 the number of 
dwellings in Australia more than doubled, 
from 3.0 million to 6.5 million. Over the 
same period the population increased by 
about 60%. The average number of occupants 
per dwelling has thus decreased from 3.6 in 
1961 to 2.8 in 1991. Decreases were recorded 
for all types of dwelling and mainly reflected 
demopraphic changes in the structure of the 
population and of families. With the total 
fertility rate down from 3.6 children per 
woman in 1961 to 1.9 in 1991 (see Fantily — 
national summary table p. 32), families now 
have, on average, fewer children. In addition, 
there has been an increase in the proportion 
of one parent families which are on average 
smaller than other types of families. Finally, 
the ageing of the population has ied to an 
increase in the number of older people who 
live alone. 


Types of dwellings 


Most Australian dwellings are separate houses 
but their share of the total dwelling stock 
declined from 88% in 1961 to 78% in 1976. 
The share has since remained steady. The 
trend away from separate houses towards 
medium and higher density housing is 
related to a number of factors including the 
desire of government planners and private 
developers to meet the demand for lower 
priced accommodation and housing closer to 
employment centres. Growth in medium 
density housing in the 1960s and early 1970s 
was assisted by legislation which allowed 
separate title for units not on separately titled 


Figure 4 
Average persons per dwelling 
Persons 
Separate house 4 





1961 1971 196 1 1994 
Year 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


land. Government support for medium 
density housing has also strengthened in 
recent years with such initiatives as the 
establishment of the Housing Development 
Program in 1989 (which funded the ‘Green 
Street’ developments) and the development 
of the Building Better Cities program in 1991. 
These programs have included 
redevelopment directed towards better use 

of scarce land resources and infrastructure. 


The proportion of dwellings which were 
unoccupied increased slightly over the 30 
years 1961-91, from 7% to 9%. Unoccupied 
dwellings include holiday homes, temporarily 
vacant dwellings, recently built dwellings and 
dwellings for sale or lease. 





Table 1 
Numbers and types of private dwellings 
Dwelling type 1961 
‘O00 
Occupied private dwellings 27819 
Unoccupied dwellings 194.1 
Total 2 976.1 
Yo 
Separate houses B75 
Other(a} 12.5 


$971 1976 1981 1991 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 ‘OO 
3670.6 41405 4668.5 5 852.4 
339.1 431.2 469.7 397.6 
4009.6 4s71.7 5 138.6 6 450.0 
Yo Ye % Yo 
83.9 795 79.6 779 
16.1 20.5 20.4 22.1 


fa} Includes row, terrace and town house, flats and apartments. 


Source: Cansus of Populatian and Housing 
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Dwelling size 


Some insight into the size of dwellings can be 
obtained by examining the number of 
bedrooms per dweliing. Such data are not 
without limitations, however. Homes may 
have additional rooms which are not 
bedrooms e.g. study, family room, rumpus 
room etc. and room size will also vary. 
Nevertheless, the number of bedrooms 
provides a broad measure which can be used 
in combination with information on the floor 
area of newly constructed dwellings to assess 
changes in dwelling size. 


The majority (59% in 1991) of separate 
houses have three bedrooms. However, the 
proportion with four or more bedrooms has 
increased, from 15% in 1971 to 24% in 1991. 
Furthermore, over the last 10 years, the 
average size of newly constructed private 
houses has risen by 12% to 187 square metres 
in 1992 (see Housing — national summary 
table p. 156). Larger dwellings are on 
average housing fewer people than in the 
past. 


Nature of occupancy 


Home ownership has long been encouraged 
by Australian governments through 
successive Commonwealth-State Housing 
Agreements, and through various schemes 
which assisted first home buyers to obtain 
access to low deposit home foans. 
Furthermore, owner-occupied homes are 
exempt from capital gains tax and excluded 
from assets tests in assessing eligibility for 
government benefits. 


Over the last 30 years the combined 
proportions of households who owned or 
were buying their homes has been reasonably 


Table 2 

Trends in nature of occupancy 
Nature of occupancy 1961 

Ye 

Owner 47.7 
Purchaser 22.5 
Public renter 4.2 
Private renter 23.3 
Other(b} 2.2 
Total 100.0 


stable at, or close to, 70%. However, there has 
been a shift in the respective proportions 
buying and owning. This reflects changes in 
the relative proportions of households in that 
part of the life-cyle where they are more likely 
to have paid off their mortgages. In addition, 
between 1981 and 1991 in particular, a 
number of other factors affected housing 
affordability. The deregulation of the financial 
markets and the associated increase in 
interest rates in the mid-1980s coupled with 
rising house prices affected the ability of 
households to raise ioans to purchase 
dwellings. The increase in disposable income 
of dual earner families, resulting from the rise 
in labour force participation of married 
women, improved the capacity of buyers to 
pay off their mortgages and of renters to gain 
access lo home ownership. 


There was an increase in the proportion of 
households living in public housing, from 4% 
in 1961 to 6% in 1991, 4 consequence of the 
increased emphasis of government housing 
policy on public rental accommodation, 
particularly in the 1970s and 1980s. In 1991, 
22% of the rental sector was public housing 
(see Public tenants p. 171). 


Life-cycle changes 


Of the 16 million people counted in private 
dwellings in the 1991 Census, 40% were in 
dwellings owned by a household member, 
34% were in dwellings being purchased by a 
household member and 26% were in rented 
dwellings. Whether a dwelling was owned, 
being purchased or rented is often related to 
the life-cycle stage of the occupants, 


Children are most likely to live in houses 
being purchased, reflecting the tendency of 
young Australian families to start buying their 


1971 1981 1991 
Yo Yo Yo 

68 Bia} 35.1 429 
(a} 35.0 28.8 
5.6 5.1 6.3 
22.3 20.6 20.7 
33 4.2 1.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 





{a) Owners and purchasers were not separately dassilled in 1971. 
(D} includes ranting fram @ government agency other than a housing authority, and ilving rent free. 


Source, Census of Fopulation and Housing 





Figure 2 
Nature of occupancy by age, 1991 
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Source: Census of Population and Housing 


own homes. In their late teens and early 20s 
people tend to leave the parental home and 
start renting. In their 20s and 30s people are 
likely to start buying their first home and in 
theit 40s and 50s to pay off their mortgages. 
In 1991, by age $0 years, over half the 
population lived in homes owned by a 
member of their household, usually 
themselves or their spouse. At age 65 years, 
this had increased to 75%. However, while 
older people had the highest rate of home 
ownership, after retirement, as incomes fall, 
so the rise in home ownership slowed and 
the proportion renting increased slightly. 
Furthermore, while the proportion of older 
people who rent was lower than for most 
other age groups, the pattern of renting 
differed, with the elderly having a greater 
tendency to rent public housing. 


Differing housing needs 


The kinds of housing people live in are also 
related to their life-cycle stage. In 1991 over 
90% of couple families with children lived in 
separate houses compared to 82% of couples 
without children. Couples without children 
were more likely than those with children to 
own their homes outright (56% compared to 
38%) because they tend, on average, to be 
older. The family reference person was over 
55 years of age in 50% of couples without 
children compared to 5% of couples with 
children. 


Reflecting their generally lower income and 
financial resources, one parent families were 
twice as likely to live in rental 
accommodation as two parent families and 
considerably more likely to live in public 
housing. One parent families were also less 
likely than couple families to be owners or 
purchasers (55% compared to 81%). 


Table 3 
Dwelling type by selected family and household types, 1991 
One Couple Two 
parent only parent 
Dwelling type family family family 
Ye % Yo 
Separate house 76.8 81.5 92.7 
Row/terrace etc. 10.7 7.5 3.1 
Flatapartmant 41.0 9.4 3.1 
Other{a) 15 1.9 1.1 
Total{b} 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Group One person All 

household household househcka 

Yo Yo “ho ‘Q00 
55.9 55.4 78.3 4471.2 
15.3 14.3 Fes 442.6 
26.6 26.5 11.4 653.6 

2.2 3.8 2.5 143.4 
100.6 100.0 100,0 § 749.4 


(a} Includes Improvised dwelling, caravan, camplng cut, house or flat attached to a shop, office etc. 


(Db) Includes dwelling type nct stated. 
Source: Census of Population and Housing 
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For more 
information 


@ 1991 Census — 
Community Profiles, 
Australia (2722.0) 


@ Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Housing Statistics 
Unit 
(06) 252 5508 


® = General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


Nature of occupancy by selected family and household types, 1991 


Table 4 

One Couple 

parent onty 
Nature of occupancy family family 

Ye % 
Owner 318 56.2 
Purchaser 22.7 23.6 
Government renter 20.4 4.1 
Private renter 25.1 16.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 


source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


One person households and group 
households were the least likely to be living 
in separate houses, again a reflection of their 
lite-cyle stage and housing needs. Group 
households are most likely to contain two 
young adults (see Changes in fiving 
arrangements p. 35) and rented medium or 
high density accommodation is likely to meet 
their locational and financial needs better 
than a house in the suburbs. 


One person households have a higher than 
average rate of home ownership due to their 
older age structure. 47% of people in one 
person households were aged 60 years or 
over in 1991, and 75% of these were 
widowed. 


Tabdie § 


Two One All 
parent Group person private 
family household household dwellings 
%o %e Yo % 

38.4 14.1 48.9 43.0 

426 15.7 13.7 29.0 

oF 5.2 10.1 7.6 

13.3 65.1 27.2 20.4 

100.0 100.0 160.0 100.0 


Home ownership 


In addition to varying with life-cycle stage, 
nature of occupancy also varies with the type 
of dwelling. In 1991, almost 90% of homes 
owned or being purchased were separate 
houses, indicative of the continuing strength 
of the ‘great Australian dream’ of owning a 
home on its own block of land. There has, 
however, been an increase in the purchase of 
flats and townhouses for owner-occupation, 


In the private renta] market about half of 
homes were separate houses and one-third 
were flats or apartments. Over half of all flats 
and apartments were rented privately. 


Nature of occupancy and dwelling type, 1991 


Dwelling type Owner Purchaser 
Yo % 
Separate house B77 91.7 
Row/terrace 5.1 4.0 
Flavapartment 4.8 3.5 
Otherta) 2.4 0.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Government All private 
renter Private renter dwellings 
Yo Ye a 
55.2 49.2 775 
219 13.8 78 
22.4 327 11.7 
0.5 4.4 20 
100.6 100.0 100.0 


(a) Fneludes improvised dwelting, caravan, camping out, house or flat attached to shop, office etc. 


source. Census of Population and Housing 





Caravan park residents 





At the 1991 Census, 
102,000 permanent 
residents of 
caravan parks and 
marinas were 
counted. These 
people were 
gonerally older and 
more likely to have 
been unemployed 
than the total 
population. 


At the 1991 Census there were 127,000 
people living permanently in 71,000 
caravans. Of these, 102,000 were caravan park 
residents, 4% fewer than in 1986. 


While representing fewer than 1% of the total! 
population, long-term residents of caravan 
parks have been identified by the National 
Housing Strategy as having particular 
problems and needs. For example, caravan 
park residents may experience discriminatory 
treatment when applying for credit, library 
membership, hiring goods, obtaining 
insurance, or even when seeking medicai 
treatment without paying in advance’. Issues 
such as isolation, lack of privacy, inadequate 
amenities, and insecurity of tenure have also 
been highlighted in research into long-term 
caravan residency. 


An overview of studies into caravan park 
residents shows that there is great variation 
between parks in the quality of 
accommodation and amenities, and social 
integration. In addition, there is great 
variation in the experience of individuals 
within parks in their perceptions of privacy, 
space, isolation or community, and in size 
and quality of accommodation, nature of 
tenure and reasons for choosing caravan 
living. 


Table 1 
Caravan park residents, 1991 
Proportion 

Total Resident’ of State 

State residents visitorratic population 
no. no. % 

NSW 34 046 2.5 06 

Vic. 12 271 a7 0.3 

Qld 36 56? 15 1.2 

SA 4 116 15 0.3 

WA 9 869 09 0.6 

Fas. 804 2.4 0.2 

NT 3 541 06 2.1 

ACT 546 2.2 0.2 

Australia 101 762 1.6 0.6 


Source: Census of Papulation and Hausing 


Census counts 


Prior to the 1986 Census, caravan parks were 
treated as non-private dwellings. Each occupant of 
a caravan was given a separate personal form to 
complete and no information was collected about 
their family or household characteristics. 


Since 1986, each occupled caravan, tent, cabin, 
campervan etc. in a caravan park, and each 
occupied boat in a marina, has been treated as a 
separate orivate dwelling and given a househoid 
form te complete. Househald, family and person 
based data are thts available for ail persons 
counted in caravan parks etc. 


Unoccupied caravans etc. in caravan parks, and 
unoccupied boats in marinas are not counted in 
the census. 


The term caravan park residents is used in this 
review to refer to all persons counted in caravans, 
tents, cabins, campervans etc. in caravan parks, 
and boats in marinas, who stated that the caravan 
ete. occupied on census night was their usual 
residence. 


A study by the Centre for Urban Research and 
Action’ described three types of caravan park 
residents: 

® savers —comprising mainly young 
people saving to buy their own homes, 

* trapped — those aspiring to home 
ownership or who have previously owned 
homes but find themselves unable to 
afford conventional housing; 

@ independents — those who have chosen 
to live in a caravan as a Satisfactory and 
alternative means of accommodation. 


This review of 1991 Census data provides a 
national perspective on caravan park 
residents and examines the extent to which 
they differ from the total population. 


Geographic distribution 


At the 1991 Census, there were 36,600 
permanent residents counted in Queensland 
caravan parks and 34,000 in New South Wales 
parks. Together they comprised more than 
two-thirds of total caravan park residents. 
While New South Wales had the second 
highest number of caravan park residents, 
they accounted for only 0.6 % of the total 
State population, equal to the national 
average. In Queensland, however, 1.2% of the 
population lived in caravans while in the 
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Table 2 

Geographic distribution of caravan park residents, 1991 

Area NSW Vie. Qid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 

Yo % Yo oe Yo Yo Yo Yo Yo 

Major urban 30.8 25.1 30.3 24.2 15.9 $.5 17.3 27.0 
Other urban 45.7? 28.2 42.4 26.3 474 49.7 40.3 38.0 
Rural locality 8.7 5.6 55 4.5 5.3 20.3 3.4 a 6.5 
Other rural 249 41.7 21.8 444 31.4 20.6 56.4 82.7 23.5 
Total 160.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


Northern Territory caravan park residents 
represented 2.1% of the total population. 


The Northern Territory also had 
proportionally large numbers of holiday 
makers in caravan parks. At the 1991 Census, 
there were about half as many residents as 
visitors counted in Northern Territory 
caravan parks. In Western Australia, also, 
there were fewer residents than visitors. In 
contrast, New South Wales, Tasmania and the 
Australian Capital Territory had twice as many 
residents as visitors and Victoria had almost 
four times as many. This probabiy reflects the 
preference for warmer northern areas as 
holiday destinations in August. Cold winters 
are also likely be a factor in the relatively 
small numbers {in relation to State 
populations) of caravan park residents in the 
southern States. 


Only 27% of caravan park residents lived in 
major urban centres (population 100,000 or 
more) compared to 63% of the total 
population. 38% lived in other urban centres 
(population 1,000-99,999) and 35% in rural 
areas, compared to 23% and 15% of the total 
population. Roughly equal proportions of 
caravan park residents and visitors were 
counted in rural areas but there were 
proportionally more resident in the major 
urban centres and fewer in other urban 
centres. 


Caravan park residents were most urbanised 
in Queensland and New South Wales with 
30% living in major urban centres. In the 
Northern Territory and the Australian Capital 
Territory the majority of caravan park 
residents lived in areas with populations of 
less than 200, 


Characteristics of caravan 
park residents 


Caravan park residents had an older age 
profile than the total population due to the 
relatively low proportions of children living 
in caravans. In 1991, 13% of caravan park 
residents were aged 0-14 years compared to 
22% in the total population. Among caravan 
park residents there are relatively low 
proportions of families with dependent 
children and relatively high proportions of 
people living alone. In 1991, 28% of caravan 
park residents lived alone compared to 7% of 
the total population. 


Males outnumbered females among caravan 
park residents mainly due to the high 
proportions of men living alone. Among 
caravan park residents living alone, men 
outnumbered women by almost 3 to 1 
overall, and by almost 6 to 1 in the 25-44 
years age group. For all ages over 15 years, 
the male to female ratio was substantially 
higher among caravan park residents than in 
the total population. 


Caravan park residents had lower levels of 
educational attainment, were less likely to be 
employed and had lower incomes than the 
total population. These factors are closely 
linked to age and life-cyle and some, but not 
all, of the difference can be explained by the 
older age profile and different household 
composition of caravan park residents, 


In all age groups caravan park residents were 
less likely than the total population to have 
post-school qualifications, particularly a 
degree or higher. Almost equal proportions 
had skilled vocational qualifications. 


Labour force participation was lower for both 
men and women in all age groups, except 
15-24 year old men. Unemployment was 
higher among caravan park residents than 
among the total population. The discrepancy 





Table 3 


Selected characteristics of 
caravan park residents, 1991 
Caravan park Total 


Characteristic residents population 
Ye Ye 

Male 56.9 49.4 

Femaie 43.1 50.2 


Age group (yaars) 


0-14 13.2 219 
15-44 44.1 A475 
45-64 28.1 19.3 
65 and over 14.6 11.3 


Living arrangements 


With family 66.8 89.0 
Alone 28.0 tid 
With others (not family} 5.2 3.7 


Highest qualification(a} 


Degree or higher 1.3 8.6 

Skilled vocational 11.5 11.8 

No post school 

qualifications 68.8 59.2 
Labour foroe status{a) 

Participation rate 549 62.9 

Unemploymentrata 32.5 11.6 


(a) Persons aged 15 years and over. 


Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


was greater for men than for women and 
increased with age up to the 45-54 years age 


eroup. 


Almost 50% of households living in caravan 
parks consisted of one person only, 
compared to 20% of all households. In 
contrast, 15% of caravan park resident 
households contained dependent children 
compared to 40% of all households. 


On average, caravan park resident 
households were smaller than all households 
(1.7 persons compared to 2.7), had fewer 
income recipients and hence had lower 
incomes regardless of household type. The 
greatest differences in these characteristics 
occurred in two parent family households 
and in young, couple only households. 
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Table 4 


Selected characteristics of 
caravan park households, 1991 


Caravan park Total 
Characteristic households households 


% Yo 
Household type 


One parent family(a} 5.1 6.5 
Couple family(a) 10.4 33.5 
Couple only family 26.9 23.0 
Other family 43 12.3 
One person 43.9 20.0 
Group 4.4 45 


Household income 


$0-$8, 000 18.5 8B? 
$8,001-$16,000 33.7 17.0 
$16,001-$25,000 23.7 16.9 
$25,001-$40,000 15.7 ces 
Over $40,000 89 35.1 


fa) With dependant children. 
Source: Census of Population and Housing 


Families with children 


In general, caravan park resident parents 
were younger, particularly the couples, and 
had younger and fewer children than all 
parents, reflecting in part the lesser suitability 
of caravan parks for meeting the needs of 
families, particularly in terms of space and 
play areas. In addition, they had lower labour 
force participation rates and higher 
unemployment rates. For lone parents with 
dependent children the unemployment rate 
of caravan park residents (39%) was double 
the rate for all lone parents with dependent 
children. In two parent families with 
dependent children the unemployment rates 
among caravan park residents (32% for 
fathers and 30% for mothers) were over three 
times higher than in all two parent families 
with dependent children. 


The median annual household income of two 
parent families with dependent children 
living in caravan parks ($23,800) was about 
60% as much as for all two parent families 
with dependent children. Among one parent 
families with dependent children the median 
household income of caravan park residents 
($13,600) was about 75% as much as for all 
one parent families with dependent children. 
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Table 5 


Selected households living in caravan parks, 1991 


Household type 


One parent with dependent children 
Couple with dependent children 


Labour force Median 


participation Unemploy- annual Proportion Proportion 


Couple only, referenca person aged 


under 35 years 


Lone person, aged under 35 years 


Retired couple, reference person 


aged 65 yaars or over 


Retired tone person, aged 65 years 


Or OVEer 
All households 


Proportion 


owned Total 


rate(a} ment rate(a} Income ranting purchasing outright households(b} 
%a Ye $ Me % a no. 
49.2 39.0 13600 59.4 8.8 26.1 2 860 
65.7 314 23800 38.4 17.8 373 5 760 
88.2 29.0 es500 449 17.6 32.1 3 200 
88.4 41.0 19700 575 rat d e2.4 7210 
15460 1586 1.1 75.4 3010 
$300 13.1 0.7 63.4 6 080 
18500 35.9 7.9 47,0 55 640 


(a} Applies to the parent In a one parent family and to both partners in a couple family. 
(O) Comprises only nousehcids which could be ciassifled by type. 


Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


For more 
information 


@® 1991 Census — 
Community Profiles, 
Australia (2722.0) 


Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Population Census 
Consultancies and 
Profiles 

(06) 252 5934 


General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


Older people 


Older people made up a relatively large 
proportion of caravan park residents in 1991, 
15% were aged 65 years or over and 14% 
were aged 55-64 years compared to 11% and 
8% respectively in the total population. In 
both age groups, labour force participation 
fates were lower among caravan park 
residents; 35% compared to 46% for $5-64 
year olds and 3% compared to 6% for persons 
aged G5 years and over. 


While the aged (65 years and over) 
represented a relatively large proportion of 
caravan park residents, the very old (80 years 
and over) were under-represented. 49% of 
aged caravan park residents lived in couple 
only households while 44% lived alone. In 
contrast to the general population, men 
outnumbered women in aged one person 
households living in caravan parks. Annual 
household incomes of aged people living in 
caravan parks were only slightly lower than in 
the general population. 


Home ownership 


In 1991, caravan park resident households 
were more likely than the rest of the 
population to have been renting their 
accommodation, 36% compared to 27%. 
Correspondingly they were less likely to be 
owners or purchasers regardless of 
household type. The difference was greatest 
among two parent family households, 
reflecting to some extent the large income 


differential and the relatively young age 
profile of caravan park residents in this 
group. Also, given the size of the average 
caravan, the low rates of owning/purchasing 
among two parent families with children may 
be a reflection of the relative unsuitability of a 
caravan for housing a family. 


Caravan park resident households were more 
likely to own their homes outright and less 
likely to have a mortgage. The relatively low 
cost of a caravan would enable many caravan 
park residents to buy their home outright or 
to pay it off quickly while the mortgage on an 
average house or flat may take 20-30 years to 
pay off. 


Among retired couples and individuals aged 
65 years and over, the rate of outright home 
ownership was very high, most having paid 
off their mortgages at or before retirement. In 
these groups the rates of outright home 
ownership for the total population (80% and 
68% respectively) exceeded those of caravan 
park residents (75% and 63% respectively). 


Endnotes 


1 Watson, R., Pierluigi, C., Taylor, D,, Good, R. 
(1980) Jacked Up or Hooked On - a Survey of 
Long-term Caravan Park Residents in W_.A Thesis 
for Applied Science (Social Work) degree, W.A. 
institute of Technology, 


2 Centre for Urban Research and Action (CURA) 
(1978) Long-term Residents in Melbourne: a Case 
Study of Housing Marginality. 





Housing affordability 





Housing 
affordability has 
improved since 
1990 mainly due ta 
a substantial fail in 
home loan interest 


rates. 


Access to affordable housing is a key issue 


for households and forms an important part 
of government housing policy. Affordability is 
a measure of the ongoing costs of housing in 
relation to income and, consequently, 


impacts most on people with low incomes 


Figure 1 


Housing affordability index 
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and at particular stages in their lives. 
Affordability and accessibility of housing are 
determined by factors including the price of 
housing, the financial resources of 
prospective purchasers, conditions pertaining 
to the granting of mortgages (e.g. the housing 
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Figure 2 
Housing interest rater 
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(a} The housing interest rate |s the Interest rate applicable on the last working day of the month to standard variable rate 
loans tor owner occupation of large bank housing lenders. It is either the predominant rate or a representative rate (or 
range of rates) of major banks, although some banks may quote rates outside the range. 


Source: Reserva Bank of Australia Bulletin 
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interest rate and the amount borrowed) and 
the relationship between these factors. 


Measures of housing accessibility and 
affordability reflect both the household's 
savings capacity and repayment capacity. 
Accessibility to housing is mainly related to 
the deposit gap (the difference between the 
home purchase price and the amount able to 
be borrowed) while affordability of housing is 
related to a household's repayment capacity, 
which is based on income. 


Housing affordability decreased substantially 
between 1988 and late 1989 when interest 
rates were high. Housing interest rates 
peaked at 17% in mid-1989, considerably 
reducing access to home purchase. 
Reductions in interest rates since 1990 have 
been a major contributing factor to improving 
housing affordability. 


The national picture given by the affordability 
index, however, masks differences in the 
index across capital cities. For the financial 
year ending June 1993, the index showed 
accessibility of housing greatest in Hobart and 
Perth and least in Sydney. Comparing it to the 
moving annua] median prices of established 
houses in June 1993, housing affordability 
varied between capital cities according to 
house prices, since interest rates remained 
comparable between States and Territories. 
Sydney had the highest house prices and the 
lowest affordability index. In contrast Hobart 
house prices were the lowest of all capital 


Figure 3 
Housing affordability index, 1993 
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Source: Commonwealth Bank and Housing Industry 
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Housing affordability index 


The housing affordability index, derived by the 
Housing Industry Association and the 
Commonwealth Bank, measures the ability of 
households to meet the cost of buying their first 
home. The index is the ratio of average household 
income to the Income necessary to meet 
repayments on an average established dwelling 
purchased by a first home buyer. Income 
measures are based on national accounts 
estimates of household disposable tncome. 


An increase in the index, represents an 
improvement in affordability, and a decline in the 
index a decrease in affordability. A value less than 
100 indicates that a household with average 
annual income would have less than the income 
required to service an average morigage. 


cities and, accordingly, the housing 
affordability index was the highest. 


Meeting housing needs 


Factors influencing whether a household is 
likely to be purchasing or renting are 
discussed in Housing the population (see p. 
159). For a given occupancy status, the 
proportion of income spent on housing can 
be used as a broad measure of the ease (or 
difficulty) that people experience in meeting 
their housing commitments. However, to the 
extent that higher housing payments may 
reflect discretionary savings among home 
purchasers, care should be exercised in the 
use of such a measure. In the rental sector, 


Figure 4 
House prices, 1993 
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households may choose to pay a higher rent 
to live close to employment and so reduce 
travel time and cost. Nevertheless, a 
comparison of the proportion of income 
spent on housing for different types of 
households and levels of income provides 
insight into those groups most likely to be 
under financial pressure through housing 
costs. 


Between 1982 and 1990, the proportion of 
income spent on housing increased for both 
private renters and home purchasers, with 
home purchasers experiencing the greatest 
increase. As expected, low income 
households spent proportionally more of 
their income on housing than high income 
households. 


As well as the cost of housing, affordability is 
influenced by the level of available income. 
This may change as the employment status of 
family members changes, for example, 
changing from full-time to part-time work or 
becoming unemployed. It may also change 
with changes in family composition. Such 
changes can reduce affordability even though 
housing costs remain unchanged. 


Home purchasers 


At low income levels, home purchasing 
couples with dependants spent a higher 
proportion of their income on home 
purchase than other income unit types. 
Between 1982 and 1990 the proportion of 
their income spent on home purchase 
increased from 35% to 50%, a consequence of 
the higher interest rates in the late 1980s. The 
reduction in interest rates after their peak in 
1990 is likely to have eased this situation in 
subsequent years. Couples without 
dependants spent a lower proportion of their 
income on home purchase than other income 
unit types. 


HOUSING COSTS 


Low and high income unit 
income 


The income measure used in calculating the 
proportion of income spent on housing is the 
gross income of income units. dncome units are 
defined as groups of related people who live 
together and form a single spending unit. As such 
they can be considered analogous to families in 
that they may comprise a couple ¢with or without 
dependent children), a lone parent (with 
dependent children), ora lone person (including 
non-dependent children and other adults living in 
the same househoid). 


The size and composition of income (family) units 
influences the standard of living achievabie for a 
given level of income. Furthermore, family 
members who are working incur greater costs for 
transport and clothing than non-working 
members. The gross income measures used here 
have not been adjusted for this compositional 
effect and this showld be Borne in mind when 
comparing different types of income units. 


In order to assess the relationship between 
housing costs and income levels across the income 
distribution, income units have been divided into 
income quintiles and the second and fourth 
quintiles chosen to represent low and high income 
levels respectively. 


At high income levels, average spending on 
home purchase was much the same at about a 
quarter of income regardless of income unit 


type. 


Another factor influencing affordability for 
heme purchasers is the length of time for 
which they have been paying their home loan. 
Older loans are generally easier to service in 
that the repayments the lender requires 
usually remain static over the term of the loan 
while a person's income usually increases 
with age. Hence, the proportion of income 
spent on housing generally decreases for 
older people who have older mortgages. 


Proportion of income spent on housing by home purchasers 


Table 1 
Low Income 
Income unit type 1982 1988 1990 
“a Yo %e 
One person 26.1 32.5 33.3 
One parent 259 37.0 37.5 


Couple without dependants 19.9 20.8 29.8 
Couple with dependants 34.8 35.9 56.0 
Total 28.2 31.1 38.0 


High income Total 
1982 1986 1990 1982 1988 1990 
Me Ya Ye Ms Yo Yo 


18.6 oe.? 26.8 ei3 23.9 28.2 
18.9 18.7 25.5 25.7 rat i 29.0 
12.8 19.0 23.5 13.2 17.2 21.4 
15.8 19.8 24.4 149 18.4 20.7 
15.7 20.0 24.7 15.2 18.6 21.9 





Source: Income and Housing Survey, 1982; Housing Survey, 1988; Survey of Income & Housing Costs and Amenities, 1390 
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Figure 5 
Proportion of income spent on housing by home purchasers, 1990 
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Source: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and Amenities 


However, flexible home loan arrangements income on private rent than other income 
promoted by financial institutions in recent unit types. 

years have affected, and will continue to 

affect, this pattern. Private renters with low incomes spent just 


over a quarter of their income on housing in 
1982, and this had increased to one-third by 


Privat 
ate renters 1990. Those with high incomes spent 14% of 


Private renters spent a higher proportion of their income on housing in 1982 and 

their income on housing in 1982 compared experienced a smaller increase, to 18%, in 

to home purchasers. However, they 1990. In contrast to purchasers, the 

experienced a smaller rise than home proportion of income spent on housing by 

purchasers in the proportion of income spent Tenters generally increased with age. This is a 

on housing between 1982 and 1990. function of rents keeping pace with inflation 
and incomes compared to loan repayments 

At both high and low income levels ione decreasing in real terms over time. 


For more 


: persons spent a lower proportion of their 
information 


@ Survey of Income & 
Housing Casts and 


Amenities: Housing Table 2 
Occupancy and r A 
pon aed Proportion of income spent on housing by private renters 
(4130.0) Low Income High income Total 
@ Detailed inquiries: ‘NeoMeunittype 198219881990 19821988 1990 198219881990 
Assistant Director, %o %. Yo % Yo Yo % % Yo 
Household Income 
and Expenditure One person 215 225 20.1 13.0 151 16.2 188 198 218 
Ae a and One parent 3444 397 377 159 239 235 33.2 361 329 
ysis 
(06) 252 5895 Couple without dependants 33.5 367 37.5 132 166 184 14.4 17.0 17.3 
Couple with dependants 31.8 35.2 39.7 164 198 20.0 17.2 21.0 20.7 
@ General inquiries: 
see p. 209 Tow! 28 2838871427180 18.0 20.1 20.8 


Source: Incame and Housing Survey, 1882: Housing Survey, 1988: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990 


Public tenants 
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in 1991, 22% of 
households in 
renial 
accommodation 
rented from a 
public housing 
authority. The 
proportions in 
Darwin, Adeiaide, 
Hobart and 
Canberra were 
considerably 
higher. 


In Australia, each State and Territory has its 
own public housing agency. These differ in 
administrative structure but all have a similar 
charter: to provide housing that is adequate 
and affordable, particularly to individuals and 
families with low income. In general, public 
housing authorities set the minimum and 
maximum level of rent for a tenant at 20% 
and 25%, respectively, of their income’. 


The State and Territory housing agencies 
receive Commonwealth funding through the 
Commonwealth-Stte Housing Agreement 
(CSHA). This agreement, made in 1945 
between the Commonwealth Government 
and Stale and Territory governments, has 
been periodically renegotiated in detail but in 
substance fulfils the original aim of providing 
long-term housing assistance to Australian 
families and individuals. In 1991-92, under 
the CSHA, the Commonwealth government 
provided $1,058m to the States and 
Territories. This sum included $793m 
towards building or purchasing rental 
housing stock which, under the agreement, 
was matched by the States and Territories’, 


The proportion of rental dwellings and the 
mix of public and private tenancies have 
changed little over the past decade. Between 
1981 and 1991 the proportion of dwellings 
being rented increased from 27% to 28% and 


Table 4 
Nature of occupancyia 
Nature of occupancy 1931 1991 
Yo Yo 
Owned 36.7 429 
Being purchased 36.5 28.8 
Fanted 26.8 28.3 
Public housing authority 3.4 6.3 
Other government 1.5 1.4 
Private 20.0 20.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 
Total 4666.9 5764.7 


(a) Oecupled private dwellings axcuding caravans stc. in 


caravan parks which were not identified as privata 
dwellings in +981. 


source: Census of Population and Housing 


Life-cycle groups and Income 
units 


The life-cycle groups used in this review are 
derived from the family and household 
characteristics recorded in the 1991 Census of 
Population and Housing. These groups are based 
on census definitions of family and household type 
(see 1991 Census — Dictionary (2901.09). 


The concept of income units differs from that of 
farnilies in that the focus is on grouping people 
into income/spending units. Income units can be 
considered te be analogous to family units with 
the distinction that non-dependent children and 
other adults living in the same household are 
treated as separate income umits. 


the proportion of rented dwellings which 
were rented from public housing authorities 
(PHAS) increased from 5% to 6%. 


Public housing is a limited resource in great 
demand. In June 1992, the waiting list for 
rental accommodation stood at 216,000 
applicants (see Housing — national 
summary table p. 156). The majority (73%) 
of families and individuals who rent, do so 
from private landlords and generally have less 
security of tenure and greater housing costs 
than PHA tenants. In 1990, the average 
proportion of income spent on rent was 17% 
for income units who were PHA tenants and 
21% for private renters. One parent income 
units whe rented from a private landlord 
spent on average 33% of their income on rent 
(see Housing affordability p. 167). The 
Department of Social Security recognises the 
disadvantage incurred by clients who rent in 
the private market by providing rental 
assistance which subsidises rent payments 
over a threshold value dependent on family 


type. 


State differences 


Consistent with its relative size, 21% of 
households renting PHA accommodation in 
1991 lived in Sydney. However, since public 
housing activity varies between States, the 
distribution of PHA renters is not necessarily 
related to population size. Adelaide has a 
smaller population than Melbourne, Brisbane 
or Perth, but a higher share of PHA renters 
(13%) than those cities. 
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The smaller capital cities tended to have 
higher proportions of households who 

rented from PHAs. About 40% of households 
who rented their accommodation in Darwin 
and Adelaide were PHA tenants, while both in 
Hobart and Canberra the proportion was 
37%. Melbourne had the lowest proportion of 
public tenancies among households who 
rented their accommodation (15%). 


Families who rent 


One parent families and retired people, 
whether couples or individuals, represented 
30% and 19% respectively of households who 
rented from a PHA in 1991. These life-cycle 
groups represented 12% and 6% respectively 
of households who rented privately. People 
living alone and couples without children 
were more likely to be renting privately if 
they were young, and more likely to be 
renting from a PIA if they were old. 


Although PHAs accommodate a large 
proportion of low income families, such as 
one parent families and retired people, 
private or other landlords provide the 
majority of rental accommodation in 
Australia. In 1991, of all households who 
rented their accommodation, 22% rented 
from a PHA, 73% from a private landlord and 
5% rented from some other government 
body. The latter group includes families 
whose employment conditions included 


Table 2 
Households who rent, 1997 
PHA 
venace tenants as 
% of all 
Location PHA Private tenants{a) 
vy Yo Yo 
Capital cities 
sydney 21.4 ee 21.3 
Melbourne 11.0 17.9 15.3 
Brisbane 6.5 8.6 18.1 
Adelaide 12.6 5.3 411 
Perth 6.5 7.0 214 
Hobart 2.0 1.0 a7 2 
Darwin 1.5 0.5 42.0 
Canberra 3.3 1.6 369 
Elsewhere 35.5 35.5 21.5 
Total 400.0 100.0 22.2 


{a} All tenants Includes other goverment tanants as well 
as public and private tenants. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


provision of rental accommodation e.g. 
members of the defence forces and country 
teachers. For some specific life-cycle groups 
who rented, the proportion in PHA 
accommodation was as high as 50%. One 
parent families with 3 or more dependent 
children and lone people aged 65 years or 
more both fell into this category. 


Income 


Families and individuals who rent from a PHA 
generally have preater security of tenure than 
private renters, This, combined with the 
lower rents, makes public housing attractive 
to lower income recipients‘. Alchough the 
income eligibility criteria for PHA rental 
accommodation preclude high income 
earners from qualifying for accommodation, 
once housed, the economic circumstances of 
tenants can improve without loss of tenancy, 
although rents may be increased (in general) 
to a maximum level of 25% of the tenant's 
income. However, during the financial year 


Table 3 
Household composition, 1991 
Tenants 
Life-cycle group PHA Private 
%e Yo 
Couple with dependent children 242 247 
1-2 children 157 183 
3 ar more children 8.4 58 
Couple with non-dependant childran 4.0 2.2 
Couple without chifdrenta} 17.6 187 
Under 35 years 1606475 
35-64 years 3.0 3.5 
65 years and over 5.0 1.6 
Lone parent with dependent chikiren 24.0 3.9 
1-2 children 189 8.5 
Jor more childran 5.1 1.4 
Lone parent with non-dependent 
children 5.8 2.0 
Lone person 274 259 
Under 35 years 28 114 
35-64 years i095 105 
65 years and over 14.0 4.0 
Otherib} a2 166 
Total 100.0 100.0 


(a) Age is Ihe age of the reference person. 
(b} Camprises other lamily households and group 
housenalds. 


source: Census of Population and Housing 





Figure 1 
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Public housing authority tenants as a proportion of ail tenants), 1991 


One parent with non-depandent children 
One parent with dependent children 
Coupie with non-dependent chiidran 
One persen 

All households 

Couple with dependent children 

Couple without children 


{a} Includes PHA, other government and private tenants. 


Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


1991-92, the great majority of PHA tenants 
were receiving rebates on their rent due to 
low income. On average, over 86% were 
paying less than the maximum rent to income 
rate’. 


When PHA tenants are grouped on the basis 
of income quintiles, the characteristics of the 
income units in the quintile groups are 
clearly different. In 1990, income units in the 
Ist and 2nd quintiles of PHA tenants 
(accounting for the 40% who had the lowest 


Table 4 





incomes) were almost all (95%) dependent 

on government pensions or benefits for their 
income. In comparison, 54% of income units 
in the 1st and 2nd quintiles of private renters 





were dependent on government pensions 
and benefits. Further, 76% of PHA renters in 
the bottom two quintiles were one person 
income units and 21% were one parent 
income units. Among private renters in the 
bottom two quintiles, 66% were one person 
income units and 21% were couples. 


Selected characteristics of tenants based on income distribution, 1990 


Prncipal source of income and 
type of incoma unit 


Principal source of income 
Wages or salary 
Own business, trade or profession 
Other private income 
Government pensions or benefits 
Total 
Type of income unit 
Caupie 
With dependent chilaren 
Without dependent children 
One parent 
One person 
Total 


Source: Survay of Income & Housing Costs and Amenities 


PHA tenants Private tenants 
ist&2nd = 4th & Sth jst&2nd 4th & 5th 
quintile quintile quintile quintile 
i) % Yo a 
3.1* 68.7 349 92.1 
** 39 3.4 5.8 
1.7* 1.4* 7.5 1.5 
95.2 26.0 54.2 0.6* 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
a i* 73.3 21.2 62.3 
1.6* 52.9 10.9 29.5 
1.5* 20.4 10.3 32.8 
214 16.5 12.6 2.1 
75.5 10.3 66.2 35.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 


AOUSING ASSISTANCE 


For more 
information 


5 


1991 Census — 
Community Profiles, 
Australia (2722.0) 


Detailed inquiries: 
Assistant Director, 
Housing Statistics 
Unit 

(06) 252 3508 


General! inquires: 
see p. 209 


Income units in the 4th and Sth quintiles of 
PHA renters (accounting for the 40% of 
tenants who had the highest incomes) were 
mainly wage and salary earners (69%) 
although 26% of income units in this group 
were dependent on government pensions or 
benefits for their principal source of income. 
Among equivalent private tenants, 92% had 
wages or salary as their principal source of 
income. 53% of income units in the top two 
quintiles of PHA renters were couples with 
dependent children. Among private tenants 
in the top two quintiles, about one-third were 
couples without dependent children, 
one-third were lone persons and one-third 
had dependent children. 


Moving house 


PHA tenants are generally considered to move 
less frequently than private tenants’. The 
1991 Census found that 49% of PHA tenants 
and 79% of tenants renting from a private 
landlord had been living at their current 
address for less than 5 years. However, 
mobility is strongly related to age and 
life-cycle and the census findings reflect this. 
Certain groups are less likely to move than 
others, for example, couples and Jone 
persons aged 65 years or over were less likely 
than other groups to have moved regardless 
of their landlord. Conversely, young couples 
without children and lone persons under 35 
years of age were more likely to have moved 
in the past 5 years regardless of their 
landlord. 


A proportion of PHA tenants who had a 
different address 5 years ago would have 
been new PHA tenants. The exact proportion 
cannot be determined but is likely to be 
greater for lone persons, lone parents and 
couples with dependent children since these 
groups represented 29%, 32% and 21% 
respectively of the applicants accommodated 
in PHA properties in 1991-92. 


Table § 

Mobility rateia for tenants, 1991 
Tenants 

Life-cycle group PHA Private 
%, Yo 


Couple with dependent children $83 #815 
Couple with non-depandent children 21.0 63.9 


Couple without childrens 38.7 89.7 
Linder 35 years B09 91.0 
35-64 years 342 71.4 
65 years and over 29.6 49.6 

Lone parent with dependent 619 83.6 


children 


Lone parent with non-depandent 26.3 65.6 
children 


Lone person 408 69.0 
Under 35 years 720 866844 
35-64 years 45.6 64.6 
65 years and over 31.0 36.9 

Othar(c} 56.1 86.3 

Total 45.7 78.6 

(a) Proporilon of familias wha had a different address 5 

years hetore, 


(b}) Age |s the age of the reference person. 
(¢) Comprises othar family households and group 
households. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


Endnotes 


1 Housing Assistance Act 1989 Annual Report 
2997-92 Department of Health, Housing, Local 
Government and Community Services, 


2 Housing and Location Choice Survey, 1991 
(Sydney and Melbourne) and Housing and 
Locational Preference Survey, 1991 (Adelaide and 
Canberra). 


3 The National Housing Strategy (1992) Housing 
choice, reducing the barriers. 





Religion 


Trends in religious affiliation..................................... 


Despite the increasing diversity of religions represented in Australia, 
almost three-quarters of Australians stated that they were Christians in 
1991. 


Geographic distribution of religitons........... 


In 1991 there were more Anglicans than Catholics in Tasmania, and 
higher proportions of non-Christians in New South Wales, Victoria and 
the Nerthem Territory than elsewhere. 


Religion and marriage oe cecen 


Although there has been an increase in civil marriage, most wedding 
ceremonies are still performed by ministers of religion. Two-thirds of 
married couples and half of de facto couples share the same religious 
beliefs. 


Religion and education... 


In 1992, non-government schools accounted for 28% of all school 
enrolments, 60% of them were in Catholic schools. 


Religious activity... 


Ministers of religion are on average colder than other workers, work 
longer hours and receive less money. 
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Trends in religious 
affiliation 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Despite the 
increasing diversity 
of religions 
represented in 
Austrailia, almost 
three-quarters of 
Australians stated 
that they were 
Christians in 1991. 





Australia is a multicultural society with 
predominantly Christian affiliations, but 
there has been a downward trend over the 
last 80 years in the proportion of people 
idenufying with Christianity. While this is 
partly a consequence of the way the data has 
been collected each census, increases in the 
last 10 years in the numbers of people with a 
non-Christian religion reflect recent 
immigration patterns. There are also 
differences in religious affiliation between 
males and females and for different age 
groups. 


Historical perspective 


At the first national census in 1911, 96% of 
people stated their religion as Christian. In 
1933 this fell to 86% as attention had been 
drawn to the voluntary nature of the religion 
question and 13% did not respond. The 
proportion of people stating Christian 
religion remained reasonably stable until the 
1970s, but then declined to 74% in 1991. 
Most of the decline over the last 20 years was 
recorded in the carly 1970s, in association 
with an explicit instruction for people with 
no religion to indicate as such. 


The religion question 


A voluntary question on religious affiliation has 
been included in every national census. In 1911 
and 19214 an instruction was included indicating 
that people could ‘object to state’ their religion. 
From 1933, the voluntary nature of the religion 
Question Was emphasised on the form. Asa result, 
at the 1944 Census, 13% of people did nat answer 
compared to 2% in 1921, In 1971, the instruction 
‘ifno religion, write none’ was introduced with the 
result that 7% of people reported having na 
religion compared to less than 1% prior to that. In 
1991, the form of the religion question changed 
from a write-in response to a tick-box response for 
the most commonly reported religious groups 
anda write-in space for the others. This is likely to 
have increased the selection of one of the seven 
jargest religious groups included in the list. 


It is important to note that while the religion with 
which people identify is recorded, the census 
does not measure the extent of their involvement 
or commitment. 


Between 1933 and 1991, there was an 
increase in the proportion of the population 
identifying as Catholic, due primarily to 
immigration. Over the same period the 
proportion of the population identifying as 
Anglican fell from 39% to 24%. This was due 


Table 1 
Major reiigious affiliations 
Census Other Total Non- No Not 
year Anglican Catholic Christian Christian Christlan religion stated{a) Total 

Yo % % % fo Yo Yo ‘OOO 
1941 38.4 ee 4 35.1 959 a8 0.4 2,9(b} 4455.0 
1921 43.7 21.¢ 31.6 96.9 0.7 0.5 1.9(b} 6435.7 
1933 38.7 19.6 28, 1 86.4 0.4 0.2 12.9 6629.8 
1947 39.0 20.9 28.1 $3.0 0.5 0.3 11.1 7579.4 
1954 3/9 22.9 28.5 a9.4 0.6 0.3 9.7 8 986.5 
1961 34.9 249 28.4 88.3 07 0.4 10.7 10 508.2 
1966 33.5 26.2 28.5 88.2 0.7 0.8 10.3 11 599.5 
1971 314 270 28.2 86.2 0.8 67 6.3 12 755.6 
1976 free 25.7 eo.2 78.6 1.0 83 12.2 13 548.4 
1981 26. 26.0 24.3 76.4 14 10.8 114 145763 
1986 239 26.0 23.0 73.0 2.0 12.7 12.3 15 602.2 
1991 23.8 2f.d 224 740 26 129 10.5 76 850.3 


{a} Includes religion inadequately described. 
{6} Includes object to slate. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 
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in part to the declining proportion of 
migrants from the UK. However, it is also 
likely, given the Anglo-Celtic heritage of many 
Australians, that a larger proportion of those 
who formerly identified as Anglican either did 


not answer or specified ‘no religion’ once 
these options were explicitly stated on the 


census form. 


The past decade: 1981-91 


Australia's population grew by 16% in the 
decade to 1991. Over the same pericd, the 
number of people identifying with a religion 
increased by 14%. However, widely varying 


frowth rates were observed for different 


groups. Between 1981 and 1991, the number 
of Catholics increased by 22%, overtaking 
Anglicans as the largest religious group in the 


country. The fastest growing groups in 


percentage terms (in the 10 yeats to 1991) 


were Buddhism, Pentecostal and Islam, 


Table 2 


Growth of major religious affiliations 


Religion 1361 1961 
‘900 Yo 
Chnstian tf 733.3 76.4 
Anglican 3801.5 26.1 
Baptist 190.3 1.3 
Catholic 3786.5 26.0 
Churches of Christ 89.4 06 
Jehovah's Witness 518 0.4 
Lutheran 199.8 1.4 
Orthodox 421.3 2.9 
Pentecostal 72.1 0.5 
Presbyterian & Reformed 637.8 4.4 
Salvation Army 71.6 0.5 
Uniting Church 1203.4 a2 
Other Christian 607.8 4.1 
Non-Chiastian 197.6 14 
Buddhism 35.1 02 
Islary 76.8 0.5 
Judaism 62.1 0.4 
Other non-Christian 23.6 02 
inadequately described 73.6 0.5 
No religion 1576.7 10.8 
Not stated 1595.2 10.9 
Total 14 576.3 100.0 


although growth was from a low base in all 
three cases. 


Growth in the number of people identifying 
with a religious group can arise through 
overseas mipration, births, and transfers from 
other groups (including no religion). These 
will be offset to some extent by deaths and 
transfers to other groups. It is possible to 
gain some insight into the relative 
importance of the factors underlying growth 
in specific religious proups over the last 10 
years by examining recent migrants together 
with the numbers of children who are 
identified with each religious proup. 


Of the 820,000 increase in the number of 
Catholics between 1981 and 1991, 321,000 
(39%) were migrants who had arrived in 
Australia since 1981. A further 221,000 were 
children aged 0-9 years who had one or both 
parents born overseas. In comparison, 86% of 
the growth in the number of Buddhists can 


Growth 
1991 1991 1981-91 
‘000 Yo % 

12 466.4 74.0 {2.0 
4018.8 23.8 5.7 
279.8 1.7 47.0 
4606.6 27.3 21.7 
78.3 05 -12.5 
74.8 0.4 44.4 
256.9 1.5 25.6 
4748 2.6 12.7 
150.6 0.9 1038.8 
732.0 4.3 14.8 
724 0.4 1.1 
1387.7 8.2 15.3 
339.6 2.0 43.3 
445 7 2.6 125.3 
139.8 0.8 298.6 
1475 0.9 92.4 
74.3 0.4 19.5 
83.6 0.5 254.4 
49.9 0.3 32.2 
2176.6 12.9 38.0 
1742.3 10.2 7.3 
16 850.3 100.0 15.6 





Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 








Table 3 
Components of growth 
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Children aged 0-9 years 


Migration Both parents One or both parents 
Rallgion Growth 1981-91 1981-91 born in Australia born overseas 
% ‘000 ‘O00 ‘000 000 
Catholic 21.7 820. 1 320.6 450.6 220.9 
Baptist 47.1 89.5 o44 27.2 9.9 
Jahovah's Witness 44.4 23.0 5.2 7.1 49 
Lutheran 25.6 51.1 12.9 24.1 6.2 
Pentecostal 108.8 785 14.4 18.8 9.3 
Buddhism 298.6 104.7 $0.0 0.6 10.4 
Islam 92.1 70.7 46.8 O7 28.1 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


be attributed to immigration between 1961 
and 1991 and a further 10% to the Australian 
born children of (these} migrants. Because 
the migration wave of Muslims, mainly from 
Lebanon and Turkey, commenced in the 
1970s, a larger proportion of the growth in 
Islam between 1981 and 1991 arose through 
births to overseas born people than in the 
case of Buddhism (40% compared to 10%}. 


The combined effect of migration and births 
had a much smaller impact on the Baptist, 
Lutheran and Pentecostal denominations, 
accounting for 30-40% of the growth between 
1981 and 1991. The increase in adherents to 
these groups is, therefore, likely to have 
involved transfers from other religious 
groups. It is also possible that changes in the 
way that the religion question was asked on 
the census form were responsible for some of 
the increase. The 1991 Census was the first in 
which respondents were able to tick a box if 
they belonged to one of the seven largest 
religious groups. These included Lutheran 
and Baptist but not Pentecostal. 


Birthplace 


Overall, 23 per cent of Australians counted at 
the 1991 Census had been born overseas but, 
because of the strong association between 
religion and birthplace, there was a great deal 
of variation between religious groups in the 
proportion born overseas. Over 80% of 
Buddhists and Hindus had been born 
overseas, as had 72% of Oriental Christians 
(made up of Armenian, Assyrian, Coptic and 
Syrian elements) and 64% of adherents to 
Islam. In contrast, less than 10% of adherents 
to the Salvation Army and the Uniting Church 
had been born overseas. 


As well as the extent of correlation between 
religion and birthplace, the differences reflect 
the various migration waves, and the length 
of time particular groups have been in 
Australia. In 1981, there were 35,000 
Buddhists in Australia. During the 1980s 
South East Asians made up a sizeable 
component of the migrant intake and many 
of these were Buddhist. As this migration 
wave is relatively recent, by 1991 there had 
not been a large increase in the number of 
Australian born children in this religious 
group. People of Orthodox affiliation, mainly 
from Greece and Yugoslavia, came to 
Australia in large numbers during the 1960s 
while Jewish people, mainly from Poland and 
the USSR, arrived in the early post-war 
period. As a consequence, adherents to the 
Jewish and Orthodox faiths include a much 
larger proportion (about 45%) bor in 
Australia. 


A significant proportion of Australia's recent 
migrant intake has been of Catholic 
affiliation. However, over a quarter of the 
whole population identifies as Catholic and, 
consequently, the proportion of Catholics 
who had been born overseas remained 
relatively low at 25%. 


The extent to which overseas born adherents 
come from one or a few main countries varies 
considerably between religious groups. 
Overseas born Catholic and Jewish people 
have the widest range of birthplaces with the 
two main source countries, Italy and the 
United Kingdom in the case of Catholics, and 
Poland and the United Kingdom in the case 
of Jews, accounting for less than a third of the 
overseas born. In contrast, three-quarters of 
overseas born Anglicans are from the United 
Kingdom. 





Correlations between religion and birthplace 
of Australia's overseas born population are 
particularly evident among Lutherans (mainly 
from Germany and the USSR), Orthodox 
(mainly from Greece and Yugoslavia), 
Muslims (mainly from Lebanon and Turkey), 
and Oriental Christians (mainly from Egypt 
and Iraq). 


Table 4 
Birthplace, 1991 
Over- 
seas Maln source Contri- 
Religion born countries bution{a} 
%o % 
Anglican 16.0 United Kingdom 12.3 
New Zealand 1.8 
Baptist 203 Unitad Kingdom 69 
New Zealand Le 
Catholic 249 Italy 52 
United Kingdom 29 
Churches of 11.5 United Kingdam 42 
Christ Philippines 1.6 
Jehovah's 27.7 United Kingdom 7.6 
Witness italy 28 
Lutheran 30.1 Germany{b} 14.0 
USSR 4.1 
Oriental 718 Egypt 31.4 
Christians iraq 8.5 
Orthodox 34.1 Greece 27.0 
Yugoslavia 13.6 


Pentecostal 23.1 United Kingdom 65 


New Zealand 3.5 


United Kingdom 
New Zealand 4.2 


United Kingdom 5.7 
New Zealand 1.4 


New Zealand 46 
United Kingdem 2.8 


United Kingdom 4.0 
New Zealand 0.8 


Presbyterian & 19.6 


Retormed 
Salvation Army 9.0 


seventh Day 26.7 


Adventist 
Uniting Church = 6.5 


Buddhism 85.1 VietNam 33.5 
Malaysia 9.2 
Hinduism 82.7 = India 26.5 
Sri Lanka 12.6 
Islam 64.1 Lebanon 7.3 
Turkey 14.5 
Judaism 54.0 Poland 7.8 


United Kingdom 6&3 


(a) Proportion of religious group born In a given country. 
(0) Federal Republic of Germany. 


source: Census of Population and Housing 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander people 


At the 1991 Census, there were broad 
similarities in the religious affiliation of 
Australia's Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander population and the population as a 
whole. Overall, 74% of Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander people reported a Christian 
affiliation, the same proportion as the total 
Australian population. 


Anglican, Catholic and Uniting Church were 
stated by 26%, 23% and 6% (respectively) of 
the indigenous population. Corresponding 
figures for the whole population were 24%, 
27% and 8%. Some of the smaller Christian 
denominations such as Baptist, Lutheran, 
Churches of Christ and Pentecostal had 
approximately double the proportions of 
adherents among indigenous people as they 
did among the rest of the population, 
probably as a consequence of missionary 
activity. 


Some 13% of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander people reported ‘no religion’ and 
11% did not answer the question, again 
similar to the rest of the population. [n 1991, 
less than 2% of the indigenous population 
reported adherence to traditional religions or 
beliefs. [tis possible, however, that some 
people with traditional beliefs reported ‘no 
religion’ or chose not to answer the question. 
In the Northern Territory, 7% of Aboriginal 


Table 5 


Religious affiliation of Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander people 





Religion 1986 1991 
% % 
Christian 66.7 P38 
Anglican 24.3 26.1 
Baptist 2.1 3.5 
Catholic 20.4 23.2 
Lutheran 27 3.5 
Pentecostal 27 245 
Uniting Church 4.1 6.4 
Other 10.3 85 
Non-Christian 4.4 2.0 
Inadequately described 0.8 05 
No religion 12.1 12.6 
Not stated 16.0 11.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 





Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 





and Torres Strait Islander people reported a 
traditional religion. 


There was an increase between 1986 and 
1991 in the proportion of Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander people who identified 
with a religion. In particular, the number 
stating a Christian denomination increased 
from 67% to 74%. There was an associated 
fall in the proportion who did not answer the 
question, from 16% to 11%. It is almost 
certain that these figures are a consequence 
of the introduction of a tick-box for the major 
Christian denominations in the 1991 Census. 


Demographic aspects 


The age profile of a religious group is a 
reflection of historic growth patterns as well 
as the relative importance of different 
components of growth in more recent years. 
In 1991, Islam had the youngest age profile 
of all religions with 53% under 25 years of 
age and 2% aged 65 years or more. This 
reflects the recent immigration of young 
Muslims, plus their younger age at marriage 
and relatively high rate of child-bearing. In 


Table 6 
Religious affiliation by age, 1991 


Age group (years) 


Religion 0-14 15-24 
% % 
Christian 
Anglican 18.1 14.4 
Baptist 22.2 15.4 
Catholic 23.8 16.8 
Lutheran 19.6 14.3 
Orthodox 18.9 19.2 
Pentecostal 30.5 16.4 
Presbyterian & Reformed 11.6 12.3 
Uniting Church 21.3 13.8 
Other 20.6 15.2 
Non-Christian 
Buddhism 21.3 19.6 
Islam 35.5 17.8 
Judaism 19.5 12.3 
Other 23.7 15.8 
No religion 27.7 18.3 
Not stated 25.5 15.2 
Total 22.3 15.8 


HRELIGIOM™N 


comparison, the Jewish population had one 
of the lowest proportions of people under 25 
years (32%) and the largest proportion of 
people aged 65 years or more (20%), a result 
of the high rate of Jewish migration 
associated with World War I. 


Of Christian denominations in 1991, the 
most rapidly growing, Pentecostal, had the 
youngest age profile with 47% of adherents 
under 25 years, and only 5% aged 65 years or 
more. The Catholic population was also 
relatively young with 41% aged less than 25 
years, compared to 33% of Anglicans and 35% 
of Uniting Church adherents. Of the main 
Christian denominations, Presbyterians had 
the largest proportion of adherents aged 65 
years or over (20%). 


Younger people were more likely than older 
people to report ‘no religion’. 38% of the 
population were under 25 years of age in 
1991 but 46% of people who stated ‘no 
religion’ were in this age group. Conversely, 
11% of the population were aged 65 years 
and over, but they comprised only 4% of 
people who stated ‘no religion’. Additionally, 


25-44 45-64 65o0rmore = Total 
Yo Ye % % 

29.8 22.1 15.6 190.0 
31.1 18.7 12.5 100.0 
30.6 19.1 9.7? 100.0 
29.3 23.4 13.5 100.0 
23.1 25.2 76 100.0 
33.4 14.8 49 100.0 
30.5 25.4 20.0 106.0 
28.2 20.8 16.0 100.0 
31.0 17.9 10.4 100.0 
41.8 12.9 45 100.0 
33.5 11.4 19 1006.0 
29.3 188 20.1 160.0 
42.4 142 3.8 166.0 
37.2 12.3 44 100.0 
31.6 18.1 o.7 100.0 
31.3 19.2 11.4 100.0 





Saurce: Census of Population and Housing 
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For more 
information 


a 


+ 


Religion in Australia 
(2510.0) 


Australia in Profile 
(2821.0) 


Detailed inquiries: 
Director, National 
Culture/Lelsure 
Statistics Unit 
(08) 237 7301 


General inquiries: 
see p. 209 


older peopie were less likely than younger 
people to decline to state a religious 
affiliation. 


There were also differences in religious 
affiliation between males and fernaJes. At the 
1991 Census, 79% of females stated a 
religious affiliation, compared to 75% of 
males. Correspondingly, males were more 
likely than females to state ‘no religion’ (14% 
compared to 11%). Although some of this 
difference can be attributed to the older age 
profile of females (10% of males are 65 years 
and over compared to 13% of females), 
differences were also apparent for particular 
age groups. In 1991, 76% of women aged 
15-24 years reported a religious affiliation 
compared to 74% of men in the same age 
group. In the 25-44 years age group, 77% of 
women reported a religious affiliation 
compared to 72% of men. 





Geographic distribution 
of religions 





in 79917 there were 
more Anglicans 
than Catholics in 
Tasmania, and 
higher proportions 
of non-Christians in 
New South Watles, 
Victoria and the 
Northern Territory 
than olsowhere. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


There is considerable variation in the 
religious composition of the States and 
Territories, reflecting in part the settlement 
patterns of Australia's overseas born 
population and the correlation between 
religion and birthplace. There is also a 
tendency for some religious groups to cluster 
in certain local areas. 


States and Territories 


At the 1991 Census, over 75% of people in 
New South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania 
stated a Christian affiliation. In comparison, 
65% of the Northern Territory population 
were Christian, a reflection of the higher than 
average proportions whe either reported ‘no 
religion’ or who did not state a religion. This 
is Jess a function of the large Aboriginal 
component of the Northern Territory 
population, which has a similar pattern of 
religious affiliation to the population as a 
whole (see Trends in religious affiliation 

p. 177), than it is a reflection of the younger 
age profile of the Northern Territory 
population and the greater tendency of 
younger people to state ‘no religion’. 18% of 
people in the Northern Territory stated ‘no 
religion’ and 14% did not answer the 
question. By contrast, equivalent figures for 
New South Wales were 10% and 9%. 


The highest proportions of people with a 
non-Christian religion (over 3%) were found 


in New South Wales, Victoria and the 
Northern Territory. Both New South Wales 
and Victoria receive high proportions of 
migrants and high proportions of the four 
main non-Christian religions (Islam, 
Buddhism, Judaism and Hinduism) were 
found in these States. The higher proportion 
of non-Christians in the Northern Territory is 
a consequence of the presence of traditional 
Aboriginal religions among the indigenous 
population. Overall, 7% of the Northern 
Territory's Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander population reported a traditional 
religion. 


In comparison, Queensland and Tasmania 
had low proportions of adherents to 
non-Christian religions. These States receive 
proportionally fewer migrants than New 
South Wales or Victoria, and those migrants 
who settle in Queensland or Tasmania are 
more likely to be from the main English- 
speaking countries (New Zealand in the case 
of Queensland and the UK in the case of 
Tasmania), and hence of Christian affiliation. 


As well as the variation between States and 
Territories in the proportion of Christians, 
there was also variation in the mix of 
Christian affiliations. While the Catholic and 
Anglican denominations had the highest 
proportions of adherents in all States and 
Territories, their ranking relative to one 
another varied. In 1991, New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, the Northern 





Table 1 

Religious affiliation in the States and Territories, 1991 

Rallgion NSW Vic. Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust, 

Ye Ye % Yo Ya Ye Yo % % 

Christian ff2 70.7 770 70.3 69.7 76.3 64.6 74.1 74.0 

Non-Christian 415 3.4 1.0 1.3 2.7 06 3.4 26 2.6 
Islam 1.4 1.2 0.2 0.2 0.5 0.4 0.4 OF 09 
Buddhism 1.0 1.0 0.4 0.6 0.9 0.2 08 1.1 o8 
Judaism 0.5 0.8 0.1 0.1 0.3 — G.1 0.2 0.4 
Hinduism 0.4 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.3 
Othar 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 2.0 0.3 0.2 

No religion 10.9 14.4 11.6 17.4 17.7 12.2 18.0 16.3 12.9 

Not stated 9.3 11.6 10.4 11.1 11.1 10.8 14.1 $9 10.5 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 101.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 
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Table 2 


Christian affiliation in the States and Territories, 1991 


Denomination NSW Vic. Cid 


SA WA Tas, NT ACT Aust. 





%o % %a 
Catholic 38.3 41.2 33.0 
Anglican 35.4 25.8 32.8 
Uniting Church B.4 41.4 13.5 
Presbyterian & Reformed 6.1 6.4 7.1 
Orthodox 4.1 6.6 1.0 
Baptist 2.1 2.0 2.5 
Lutheran 09 1.5 3.0 
Pentecostal 0.8 1.0 20 
Jehovah's Witness 0.5 0.4 0.9 
Salvation Army 0.5 0.5 0.6 
seventh Day Adventist 0.4 0.3 65 
Criental Christian C.4 0.2 = 
Other 2.1 2.6 sz 
Totai 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


Territory and the Australian Capital Territory 
had larger numbers of Catholics than 
Anglicans. In Tasmania, Anglicans 
outnumbered Catholics by nearly two to one, 
reflecting that State's early British settlement 
and its low migrant intake from Europe and 
South East Asia. Queensland and Western 
Australia had almost equal proportions of 
Catholics and Anglicans. 


South Australia had the highest proportion of 
Uniting Church adherents. This is mainly due 
to the relatively farge proportion of 
Methodists in that State, relative to other 
States, prior to the merger of Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Conpregationalists to form 
the Uniting Church in 1977. South Australia 
also had the highest proportion of Lutherans 
reflecting the German immigration to that 
State last century, 


The relatively large settlement of Greek 
migrants in Victoria in the early post-war 
period is responsible for the higher than 
average proportion of Orthodex adherents in 
Victoria while Oriental Christians, primarily 
from Egypt and Iraq, are mostly to be found 
in New South Wales. Denominations such as 
Jehovah's Witness, the Salvation Army and 
seventh Day Adventist are fairly evenly 
distributed across the States and Territories. 


% rc) Yeo Yo %e Yo 
29.9 36.9 25.9 35.7 43.7 37.0 
25.5 378 48.2 26.4 30.6 32.2 
20.3 8.4 11.2 13.9 8.4 11.1 

2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 3.6 53 
41 1.8 0.6 2.8 3.0 38 
2.8 2.3 2.9 4.6 1.8 2.2 
7.3 1.0 0.7 6.3 2.1 2.0 
2.0 1.1 1.0 1.5 1.1 1.2 
0.7 0.9 0.6 0.4 0.3 0.6 
0.7 0.6 0.9 0.6 0.4 0.6 
0.23 0.5 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 
= = — — 0.1 0.2 
3.6 4.2 3.5 3.6 2.7 2.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


People, particularly new immigrants, tend to 
settle where there are others who share a 
similar culaure. This can lead to 
disproportionally high concentrations of 
particular groups in certain areas. For 
example, the proportions of people who are 
Lutheran in the Tanunda and Robertstown 
SLAs (Statistical Local Areas) of South 
Australia were more than thirty times the 
national average in 1991. This reflects the 
patterns of German settlement in South 
Australia last century. Similarly, Jewish 
settlement in Melbourne and Sydney and 
Greek settlement in Adelaide and Melbourne 
are reflected in the proportions of Jewish 
adherents (more than thirty times the 
national average) and Orthodox adherents 
(more than seven times the national average) 
in particular suburbs. 


More recent immigration patterns are 
reflected in the proportions of Buddhists and 
Muslims in some suburbs. The setthement of 
Vietnamese born migrants in areas such as 
Darra-Sumner in Queensland (26% of the SLA 
population) and Fairfield in New South Wales 
(11% of the SLA population) accounts for the 
high proportions of Buddhists in these areas. 
Similarly, the settlement of Lebanese born 
migrants in Auburn in New South Wales and 
of Turkish born migrants in Broadmeadows 
in Victoria accounts for the high proportions 
of Muslims in these areas. 
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Table 3 


Concentrations of selected religions; 1991 


Religion/SLA 


Catholic 
Bathurst Melville 
Daly 
Australian fotat 
Anglican 
Green Ponds (M} 
Torres (3} 
Austratian total 
Uniting 
Aurukun 
Bute (0C} 


Austraiian total 


Presbyterian & Reformed 


Hampden (5) 
Walcha (S) 
Austraian total 
Orthodox 
Thebarton (M} 
Whittlesea 
Australian total 


State/ 
Territory 


NT 
NT 


Tas. 
Qld 


Qld 
SA 


Vic. 
NSW 


SA 
Vie. 


Proportion 
of SLA 


Ye 


85.6 
64.6 
27.3 


53.7 
58.5 
23.8 


59.3 
96.3 
B2 


16.9 
15.9 
4.3 


23.1 
20.0 
2g 


(a) Exciudes areas with a population of less than 750. 


SLA — Statistical Local Araa; © — Clty; OC ~ District Council; S — Shire; M— Municipality. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


The concentration of particular Christian 
denominations in Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander communities in the Northern 
Territory and Torres Strait Island region 
reflects the historical impact of church 


Missions in these areas. 


Religion/SLA 


Baptist 
Victoria 


Tannant Creek {balance} 


Austratian total 
Lutheran 

Tanunda (DC) 

Robertstown (DC) 

Austraiian total 
Islam 


Auburn (M} 


Broadmeadows (C} 


Australian total 
Buddhism 
Darra-Sumner 
Fairfield (C) 
Australian total 
Judaism 
Caulfield (C} 
Waverley (M} 
Australian total 


otate/ 
Territory 


NT 


SA 
SA 


NSW 
Vic. 


Oid 
NSW 


Vic. 
NSW 
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Proportion 
of SLA 


to 


34.8 
32.4 
t.? 


53.0 
49.9 
ee 


15.9 
9.1 
09 


13.9 
11.4 
0.8 


18.4 
14.8 
0.4 





Religion and marriage 





Although there has 
been an increase in 
civil marriage, most 
wedding 
ceremonies are stili 
performed by 
ministers of 
religion. Two-thirds 
of married couples 
and haif of de facto 
couples share the 
same religious 


beliefs, 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Marriage is a legal contract but in religious 
terms it is also, and perhaps more 
importantly, a sacred rite. Although the 
marriage rate has generally declined, and the 
incidence of divorce and de facto 
relationships (especially among younger 
people) have increased over the last twenty 
years, 92% of couples counted in the 1991 
Census said they were married (see Family — 
national summary table p. 32), Associated 
with changes in living arrangements has been 
an increase in the age at first marriage 
although, for some religious groups, early 
marriage is far more common than for others. 
There has also been a trend towards civil 
rather than religious marriage ceremonies. 


Age at marriage 


Since the mid-1970s there has been a trend 
towards later marriage for both men and 
women, accompanied by a decline in the 
incidence of early marriage. In the early 
1990s, the median age at first marriage was 
2? years for men and 25 years for women, 
about 3 years older than the median ages 20 
years earlier. The difference between men 
and women in median age at first marriage 
has consistently been a little over 2 years (sec 
Family — national summary table p. 32). In 
1991, 11% of young people (aged 15-24 
years) were or had been married and, of 
these, 88% were currently married. In 
contrast, in 1971, 27% of young people had 
ever been married and 97% of them were 
currently married. 


The incidence of early marriage is more 
common among some religious groups than 
others. However, of the larger religious 
groups in 1991, Islam had the highest 
incidence of early marriage with 33% of 
young people ever married. Similar, or 
higher, figures were observed for several of 
the smaller groups including Aboriginal 
traditional religions, the Aboriginal 
Evangelical Mission, Druze, and the Revival 
Centres group of Pentecostals. Early marriage 
was also common among Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Hindus, Brethren, 
Christadelphians and Sikhs (about 20%). In 
contrast, less than 7% of young Jews had ever 
married, About 10% of young Anglican, 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Uniting Church and 
Buddhist adherents had ever married, a 


Table 1 


Ever married persons aged 15-24 
years, 1991 


Proportion 
Religion Persona of age group 
‘Goo % 
Christian 
Anglican 58.0 16.1 
Baptist 5.7 13.4 
Cathalic 76.1 $39 
Churches of Christ 1.5 13.6 
Jehovah's Witness 2.7 229 
Lutheran 4.3 12.4 
Orthodax 11.0 12.2 
Pantecastal 4.5 18.5 
Presbyterian & Reformed 8.9 10.0 
Salvation Army 1.4 14.6 
Seventh Day Adventist 1.2 15.6 
Uniting Church 18.6 $8 
Buddhism 2.6 $8 
Hinduism 1.2 19.9 
Islam 8.5 32.5 
Judaism 0.5 6.1 
Other 8.5 16.6 
No religion 37.6 5.5 
Not stated 50.4 19.1 
Total 303.4 11.5 





Source: Census of Population and Housing 


similar proportion to that of young people 
who stated ‘no religion’, 


Marriage ceremonies 


Although over half of all weddings in 1992 
were performed by ministers of religion, the 
proportion has steadily declined, from 86% in 
1972 to 66% in 1978 and 58% in 1992. Most 
of this shift towards civil marriage occurred in 
the 1970s and can be attributed to the 
Commonwealth Government's introduction, 
in 1973, of authorised private civil celebrants 
to provide an alternative to religious 
ceremonies and State Registry weddings. 


Over 76% of all religious weddings in 1992 
were performed by ministers of the Catholic, 





Table 2 
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Figure 1 
Marriages by category of celebrant 
Yo % 
100 
8O 
50 Ministers of religion 
Civil celebrant 
40 
” ” Other civil celebrant 
20 
Official registrar 
0 
1972 1977 1982 1987 1992 
Year 


(a} Catagories of clvil celebrant were not separately identified prior to 1976. 


Source: Marrlaga Aagistrations 


Anglican or Uniting Churches. This is broadly 
consistent with the incidence of these 
denominations in the population; 77% of 
people who stated a religion in the 1991 
Census identified with one of the three major 
Christian denominations. 


About one-third of the 115,000 weddings in 
1992 involved remarriage for one or both 
partners and, of these, 95% involved at least 
one divorced person, Ceremonies where at 
least one partner had been divorced were 
more likely to be civil than religious. 69% of 
first marriages (for both partners) had 
religious ceremonies compared to 39% of 
marriages where onc partner was divorced 
and 26% of marriages where both partners 
were divorced. 


Marriages performed by religious celebrants, 1992 
Category of celebrant 


Previous marital 
status 

% 
First marriage for bath 
partners 


Both partners widowed, 
or one Widowed and 
ong never married 


23.0 


20.7 
One partner divarced 23.6 
Goth partners divorced 19.1 
Total 22.9 


Churches Luth- Orth- Presby- Uniting Other 
Anglican Bapilsi Catholic of Christ eran odox terian 


% My Ye My Yo Vp 

ard 40.5 16 18 46 2.5 
41 31.3 33 1.4 1.2 3.1 
46 42.1 2.7 29 33 4.4 
6.4 3.7 44 2.6 of 41 
3.1 34.8 1.9 2.0 4.3 2.8 


Of the $3,G00 religious weddings involving a 
first marriage for both partners in 1992, 41% 
were Catholic ceremonies, 23% were Anglican 
and 14% were Uniting Church. A similar 
pattern was observed for weddings involving 
a couple who were either both widowed or 
one widowed and one never married; 32% of 
religious ceremonies were Catholic, 21% 
were Anglican and 19% were Uniting Church. 
Religious weddings involving divorced 
people were more likely to have been 
conducted by a Uniting Church celcbrant 
than by any other type (around 30%). 
However, where only one partner had been 
divorced, Anglican ceremonies were Dwice as 
frequent as Catholic ceremonies and where 
both partners had been divorced, Anglican 
ceremonies were five times as frequent as 
Catholic. 


Proportion 
Non- of all 
Church Christian Christian Total marriages 
Yo % Yo % Yo 
13.9 7.8 1.6 100.0 69.3 
18.9 13.5 22 100.0 53.0 
29.4 14.2 3.4 106.0 39.1 
31.1 22.5 3.4 100.0 26.1 
16.9 9.5 1.9 100.0 582 


eo 


Source: Mariage Registrations 
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De facto relationships 


Over the last 20 years the decline in the 
marriage rate and the trend towards marrying 
at later ages has also been associated with an 
increase in the incidence of de facto 
relationships. Younger people are more likeiy 
to live in a de facto relationship than older 
people and, increasingly, marriage is 
preceded by a period of living together. The 
1992 Survey of Families in Australia found 
that of people who had married after 1974, 
43% of those aged 15-24 years, 37% of those 
aged 25-34 years and 32% of those aged 35-44 
years had lived together before their 
marriage. 


At the 1991 Census, 41% of partnered people 
aged 15-24 years, 13% of those aged 25-34 
years and 6% of those aged 35-44 years were 
in de facto relationships. Again there was 
considerable variation according to religious 
affiliation. People who reported ‘no religion’ 
were the most likely to be in de facto 
relationships. Of the major religious groups 
only two, Anglicans and Presbyterians, had 


Table 3 
Proportion of partners in de facto 
relationships, 1991 
Age group (years) 
Religion 15-24 25-34 35-44 
% % % 
Christian 
Anglican 478 14.7 6.8 
Baptst 268 igs 3.8 
Catholic 37.8 11.3 5.2 
Churches of Christ 27.0 6.6 3.7 
Jehovah's Witness 6.6 22 1.0 
Lutheran 36.8 11.9 5.7 
Orthodox 9.0 40 2.1 
Pentecostal 10.7 3.0 1.7 
Presbyterian & Reformed 45.2 14.4 6.9 
Salvation Army 38.1 11.8 6.4 
seventh Day Adventist 23.9 7a 36 
Uniting Church 37.6 9.3 4.3 
Buddhism 22.1 25 4.3 
Hinduism 12.3 47 2.5 
islam 49 2.9 1.8 
Judaism 35.0 9.8 46 
No religion 58.0 221 11.4 
Total 41.4 13.3 6.4 


Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


higher than average proportions of people in 
de facto relationships. Smaller groups with 
higher than average proportions of de factos 
included Spiritualists, Quakers and Christian 
Scientists. In contrast, less than 10% of 15-24 
year old partnered people who were 
Orthodox, Jehovah's Witnesses or Muslims 
were in de facto relationships. These groups 
are noted for their strict teachings and 
culturai traditions which may well account for 
their high rates of marriage. 


Shared beliefs 


Married couples may share religious beliefs as 
a consequence of marrying someone from the 
same religion. Alternatively they may have 
had different religious backgrounds initially 
and subsequently converted, either one 
partner to the faith of the other, or both 
partners to a new faith for both of them. 
When interpreting religious characteristics of 
couples it should be borne in mind that all 
members of the same household are included 
on one census form which is often completed 
by one person. This is likely to increase the 
tendency for the same religion to be reported 


Table 4 


Proportion of partners with same 
religion, 1994 


Religion Married De tacta 
% %o 
Christian 
Anglican 65.3 47.9 
Baptist 66.7 19.3 
Catholic 67.9 39.8 
Churches of Christ 73.1 25.6 
Jahovah's Witness e348 s1.2 
Lutheran 59.4 19.8 
Orthodox 87.3 39.5 
Pentecostal 88.5 45.0 
Prasbyterian & Reformed 45.9 19.5 
Salvation Army 58.8 13.2 
Seventh Day Adventist 80.3 32.2 
Uniting Church 64.0 28.2 
Buddhism 83.8 52.4 
Hinduism 86.5 483 
islam 93.7 58.0 
Judaism 86.9 478 
No religion 67.4 64.0 
Total 63.9 49.0 





Source: Census of Population and Housing 
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for family members and to reduce the 
likelihood of one partner reporting a religion 
and of the other reporting ‘no religion’. Thus, 
for example, while twice as many married 
people reported ‘no religion’ as reported 
Presbyterian, Anglicans were more likely to 
have a spouse with Presbyterian affiliation 
than with ‘no religion’. 


In just over two-thirds of married couples and 
just under half of de facto couples, both 
partners shared the same religious beliefs. 
Men were generally more likely to share their 
wife's religion than women were to share 
their husband's religion. This reflects 
women's greater tendency to state a religious 
affiliation and men's greater likelihood of 
reporting ‘no religion’ (see Trends in 
religious affiliation p. 177). 


Among the major religious groups, Islam, 
Pentecostal and Orthodox had the highest 
proportions of married couples with shared 
beliefs. Presbyterians were least likely to be 
married to someone with the same belief. 
De facto couples had a similar pattern of 
religious affiliation to married couples but 
the proportions of couples with shared 
beliefs were much smaller, except for those 
who both stated ‘no religion’. However, care 
should be exercised in interpreting 
proportions of de facto partners with the 
same religion for religious groups where the 
incidence of de facto marriage is low. 


Of the two largest religious groups, Catholics 
and Anglicans, about two-thirds of married 
people had a spouse of the same 
denomination. Anglicans not married to 
another Anglican were more likely to be 


Table 5 


Married people of Anglican and 
Catholic affiliation, 1991 


Raligion of spouse Anglican Catholic 
%o % 
Anglican 65.3 16.1 
Cathaiic 16.9 67.9 
Uniting Ghurch 5.2 3.8 
Prasbyterian & Reformed 48 3.3 
Other 4.1 45 
No religion 3.6 44 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: Gansus of Population and Housing 
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Table 6 


Married people of Greek and 
Macedonian Orthodox affiliation, 
1991 


Greek Macedonian 
Religion of spouse Orthodox Orthodox 
Yo % 
Greek Orthodox B79 0.8 
Macedonian Orthodox 0.4 94.9 
Other Orthodox 0.2 0.5 
Catholic 5.9 2.1 
Anglican 2.6 OF 
Otner 2.5 0.7 
No religion 0.8 0.3 
Totai 100.0 100.0 





Source: Census of Population and Housing 


married to a Catholic than to someone from 
another religious group (17% of Anglicans 
were married to Catholics, $% to Uniting 
Church adherents and 5% to Presbyterians). A 
complementary pattern was observed for 
Catholics; 16% of Catholics were married to 
Anglicans. 


Presbyterians had the lowest proportion of 
married people with a spouse of the same 
denomination (46%). In addition, 24% of 
married Presbyterians were married to 
Anglicans, 18% to Catholics and 4% lo 
Uniting Church adherents. 


Within the Orthodox religious grouping, 
married couples with different beliefs were 
generally more likely to contain an Anglican, 
a Catholic or a person who stated ‘no 
religion’ than a person with a related 
affiliation. 88% of married Greek Orthodox 
adherents had a spouse of the same 
denomination. In addition, 6% of married 
Greek Orthodox adherents were married to 
Catholics and 3% to Anglicans, but only 0.3% 
to members of any of the other Orthodox 
denominations (including Macedonian, 
Russian and Serbian). For Macedonian 
Orthodox adherents, an even greater 
proportion of married couples shared the 
same beliefs (95%). Macedonian Orthodox 
were more likely than Greek Orthodox to be 
married to someone from one of the other 
Orthodox denominations but numbers and 
proportions were small. The patterns 
observed reflect birthplace and ethnic 


Proupings. 





Religion and education 





in 1992, 
non-government 
schools accounted 
for 28% of ail 
school enrolments, 
69% of them were 


in Catholic schools. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Australia has a dual education system 
comprising government schools (operated by 
the various State and Territory Education 
Departments} and non-government (private} 
schools, the vast majority of which have a 
religious affiliation. However, there are 
considerable variations between 
non-government schools in terms of their 
type, size and affiliation. 


Schools and students 


In 1992 the Department of Employment, 
Education and Training identified 2,454 
non-government primary, secondary and 
combined schools. Of these, 1,685 were 
Catholic schools, 120 were Anglican, 73 were 
Seventh Day Adventist, and 70 were Lutheran. 
Overall, 860,000 students were enrolled in 
these non-government schools with 69% at 
Catholic schools and 10% at Anglican schools. 


Between 1982 and 1992 there was a 22% 
increase in non-government school 
enrolments. This was a consequence of both 
an increase in the number of 
non-government schools and an increase in 
enrolments in existing schools. Over the 
same period enroliments in government 
schools declined slightly. Consequently, 
non-government schools increased their 
share of total enrolments from 24% in 1982 


Table 1 


Religious school attendance 


Schoals with a religious affiliation are a significant 
feature of the Australian education seene and 
religious groups have played a major role in 
supporting the establishment and growth of 
non-government schools, 


Attendance at 2 schoo! with a religious affiliation 
does not necessarily imply a particular religious 
commitment on the part of the students or their 
families. There are many factors (either real or 
perceived) which contribute to the choice of 
non-government education. These include the 
type of educational philosophy, discipline, 
facilities, status etc, For some families the religious 
affiliation of a school may be an important factor 
but for others it may be quite incidental. 


to 28% in 1992. This growth was experienced 
in most categories of non-government school. 


There are differences in the size and level of 
non-government schools. In 1992, the largest 
schools were combined primary and 
secondary Uniting Church schools with an 
average enrolment of over 1,000 students. 
Overall, slightly less ihan half of non- 
government school enrolments in 1992 were 
at secondary level. However, around 70% of 
Anglican, Presbyterian and Uniting Church 
school enrolments were secondary students. 


Non-government schools.) and students, 1992 





Primary Secondary Combined 
Religion Schools Enrolments Schools Enrolments Schools Enrolments 

no. ‘000 no. "O00 no. ‘GOO 
Anglican 19 4.7 16 va 85 71.6 
Baptist 13 1.1 2 0.8 24 9.4 
Catholic 1 229 318.0 342 208.0 114 73.1 
Judaism 7 1.5 3 0.5 g 6.3 
Lutheran 56 9.4 12 6.1 rs 1.6 
Presbyterian 3 0.3 1 0.3 g 82 
Seventh Day Adventist 52 3.1 ? 2.0 14 1.7 
Uniting Church 5 0.4 1 0.6 36 36.8 
Other(b) 172 428 43 13.7 178 63.6 
Total 1 556 351.3 427 239.7 471 272.4 


{a} Excludes special schools. 
(6) Includes other religious schools and non-religious schools. 


Source, Department of Employment, Education and Training Census of Non-Government Schouis 


The majority (just over 70%) of Seventh Day 
Adventist and Catholic schools offered only 
primary education. 


Despite being one of the smaller religious 
groups (Jess than $0,000 adherents in 1991) 
the Seventh Day Adventist Church had more 
schools than any other religious group 
except the Catholic and Anglican Churches. 
The schools tended to be small, on average. 
In 1992, the average size of Seventh Day 
Adventist primary schools at 60 students was 
about a quarter of the overall average for 
non-government primary schools while their 
secondary schools were about half the size of 
other non-government secondary schools. 
Baptist schools were also significantly smaller 
than the others, on average. 


Generally, religious schools do not provide 
only for students affiliated with a particular 
religion. While data on the religion of 
students attending different categories of 
religious schools are not available, the 1991 
Census allows the classification of 
non-government school students by their 
religious affiliation. As indicated earlier, 
about a quarter of ail primary students and a 
third of al] secondary students attended 
non-government schools. However, there 
were considerable variations between 
religions. Nearly two-thirds of Jewish 
students attended non-government schools, 
as did just over half of Catholic students and 
just under half of Seventh Day Adventist 
students. For these three groups, the 
proportions of primary and secondary 
students attending non-government schools 


Table 2 


Proportion of students attending 
non-government schools, 1991 


Religion of student Primary Secondary 
Yo Yo 
Anglican 10.2 23.9 
Baptist 20.3 275 
Catholic 55.1 56.5 
Judaism 66.7 63.6 
Lutheran 24.2 27.8 
Presbyterian 13.4 20.1 
Seventh Day Acventist 45.1 447 
Uniting Church 8.2 20.8 
No religion 70 16.9 
Totalia} 24.8 32.4 


(2) Includes other religions and denominations. 


Source: Cansus of Population and Hous-ng 
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Table 3 


Non-government school 
enrolment comparison, 1991 


Primary Secondary 
Enrol- Enrol- 

Stud- ments Stud- ments 
Religion ente(a} (b) anta(a) {0} 

“DDO ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
Anglican 36.1 26.2 63.3 57.8 
Baptist 6.5 5.2 3.9 5.4 
Catholic 288.3 3426 2189 255.1 
Judaism 47 5.1 3.6 3.0 
Lutheran 6.6 9.5 46 7.0 
Presbyterian 3.9 2.2 7.1 6.0 
seventh Day 
Adventist 2.5 4.0 1.8 2.6 
Uniting Church =—s 12. 108 218 2739 
Other(c) 7a 41.4 81.7 44.4 
Total 439.5 4472 4118 4092 


(a} Census counts of non-government students by 
attliation of student. 

(o) Enrolments in non-government schools by affiliatian of 
school. 

tc} Other religious and non-religious. 


Source: Cansus of Population and Housing; Department 
of Employment, Education and Training Census of 
Non-Government Schoals 


were much the same. For other religious 
groups, such as Anglican, Presbyterian and 
Uniting Church, with lower attendance rates 
al non-government schools, students were 
about twice as likely to attend a 
non-government school for secondary than 
for primary education. 


A comparison of enrolments in religious 
schoals with students of that particular 
religious affiliation who are attending non- 
government schools provides some 
indication of the extent to which religious 
schools attract students outside their own 
religious group. Thus, for example, in the 
1991 Census, 288,000 Catholic primary 
students indicated that they were attending 
non-government schools. Many, although by 
no means all, of these would have been 
attending Catholic schools. 1991 enrolment 
data indicate that Catholic schools provided 
for 343,000 students. A sizable proportion of 
these enrolments must therefore have 
included students from other religious 
groups (including those who did not identify 
with a religion in the Census). In 
proportional terms, Lutheran and Seventh 
Day Adventist schools had the highest 
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apparent enrolment of children from other 
faiths. They had enrolments ranging from 
60-70% greater than the number of Lutheran 
and Seventh Day Adventist students who 
indicated in the 1991 Census that they 
attended non-government schools. The data 
do not allow any conclusions to be drawn for 
religious categories such as Anglican, Liniting 
or Presbyterian. These schools are likely to 
enrol students from a range of faiths and 
students from these denominations attending 
non-government schools are likely to attend a 
range of religious schools. 


Educational qualifications 


In 1991, 39% of the total population aged 15 
years and over had some form of post-school 
qualification and 8% had a degree or higher 
qualification. There were differences between 
religious groups. Hindus (41%), Jews (35%) 
and Oriental Christians (22%) were 


Tabie 4 


considerably more likely to have a degree or 
higher qualification than people from other 
religious groups. Conversely, 29-31% of 
adherents to Islam and Buddhism, and 
members of the Jehovah's Witness, Orthodox 
and Salvation Army groups had post-schcol 
qualifications. Among the larger Christian 
denominations, Baptists were the most likely 
to have a qualification (42%) and the most 
likely to have a degree or higher qualification 
(12%). 


There is a correlation between the level of 
education and the tendency to state ‘no 
religion’. Of people aged 15 years and over, 
11% of those without a post-school 
qualification stated ‘no religion’, compared to 
16% of those with vocational qualifications, 
25% of those with degrees and 33% of those 
with higher degrees. 


Persons aged 15 years and over by level of qualification, 1991 


Degres or 
Religion higher Diploma(a) 
Ye %o 
Christian 
Catholic 98 7.4 
Anglican 8.3 7.4 
Uniting Church 10.7 9.2 
Presbyterian & Reformed 8.2 7.8 
Orthodox 8.6 4.1 
Baptist 120 10.1 
Lutheran 9.2 7.8 
Pentecostal 92 10.3 
Salvation Army 5.0 6.3 
Jenoavah's Witness 2d 3.8 
Oriantal Christian 21.5 6.4 
Non-Christian 
Buddhism 15.3 6.7 
Islam 13.4 45 
Judaism 35.1 85 
Hinduism 40.6 94 
No religion 16.7 ran) 
Not stated 14.2 9.0 
Total(c} 112 ai 


Skilled or No 


basic post-school 
vocational qualiticationis) Total Total 
% % % ‘000 
19.2 63.3 140.0 4511.3 
20.7 62.1 100.0 4290.8 
18.6 61.5 106.0 1 092.2 
22.3 61.7 100.0 646.0 
17.1 70.2 100.0 385.3 
19.5 58.4 100.0 21?7 
23.0 60.1 100.0 201.7 
19.6 60.8 100.0 104 8 
19.2 69.5 100.6 54.1 
23.4 705 100.0 o.9 
14.1 58.0 100.0 17.1 
78 69.6 100.0 110.1 
13.1 69.0 100.0 $5.2 
11.7 448 100.0 58.8 
9.5 40.6 100.0 32.3 
17.9 58.0 100.6 1573.0 
25.1 oa 100.0 1313.5 
20.0 61,1 100.0 13 085.7 





{a} Includes Undergraduale and associate diplama. 


{b} Inciudes those who did not state whether they had post-schocl qualificatians. 


{c}) indudes other religions and denaminations. 


Source: Census af Populatian and Housing 
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Teachers 


The Census of Population and Housing does 
not identify whether teachers work in 
government or non-government schools, 


although it does provide data on the religious 
affiliation of teachers as a whole. In aggregate 


this was broadly similar to the overall 
population (22% of teachers were Anglicans 
and 25% were Catholics). As the level of 
teaching increased, however, there was an 
increasing tendency for teachers to state 'no 
religion’. 12% of primary teachers, 19% of 
secondary teachers and 34% of higher 
education teachers reported ‘no religion’. 
This finding is related to the correlation 
between the level of qualification and the 
tendency to state ‘no religion’. 


Thirty years ago, many non-government 
schools were predominantly staffed by 
religious teaching personnel e.g. nuns, 
priests and ministers. According to the 
Department of Employment, Education and 


Training Census of Non-Government Schools 


for 1993, 97% of full-time teachers in private 
schools were lay persons. 
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Religious activity 





Ministers of religion 
are on average 
older than other 
workers, work 
fonger hours and 


receive less money. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 





In the 1991 Census, 12,400 ministers of 
religion were counted. Of these, 12,300 were 
usually resident in Australia. Ministers of 
religion represented 0.2% of all employed 
people. 


The distribution of religious affiliations of 
ministers of religion does not reflect the 
distribution of stated affiliations of the 
population. For example, two-thirds of 
people who stated a religion identified as 
Anglican or Catholic but only one-third of 
ministers of religion were Anglican or 
Catholic. 


For cach religious proup the number of 
adherents per minister varicd considerably 
between religious groups, being lowest for 
those groups of a more evangelical nature. 
For cxample, there were 58 Salvation Army 
members for each Salvation Army officer, and 
109 Pentecostals for each Pentecostal 
minister. It should be noted, however, that 
the number of adherents per minister and 
comparisons between religious groups are 
affected by the inclusion of non-participants 
in the count of adherents. This could be 
expected to have a greater effect on some 


Tabie 1 
Ministers of religion, 1991 


Ministers of religion 


Median 
Religion age 
no. years 
Anglican 2215 475 
Catholic 2 005 53.0 
Uniting Church 1 555 51.9 
Pentecostal 1 379 42.6 
Baptist 1 229 43.4 
Salvation Army 1 226 43.6 
Presbyterian & Reformed 508 44.8 
Lutheran 340 45.4 
Seventh Day Adventist 286 43.0 
Orthodox 160 49.4 
Judaism 51 36.2 
Jehovah's Witness 40 36.7 
All religions 12334 46.4 


Ministers of religion 


Occupations were coded in the 1991 Census in 
accordance with the Australian Standard 
Ciassification of Occupations (ASCO). This 
classification defines a minister of religion as a 
person who provides motivation, guidance and 
training in reiigious life for the people of a 
congregation, parish or community. The category 
can include deacons and other types of ministers 
who have not been formaily ordained as well as 
student ministers. 


The group comprises only thase people who were 
employed as ministers of retigion. It does net 
include those who may have undertaken religious 
training but were working in another field nor 
those who may undertake religious work asa 
second job, either paid or voluntary. Members of 
religious orders whether teaching, nursing or 
contemplative are also excluded. 


groups than others. In particular, the high 
numbers of adherents per minister in the 
Anglican and Catholic churches may reflect 
the tendency for people who are not active in 
religion to identify with these faiths. 


Propertion Overseas Adherents 
male born per minister 
Yo fa ne. 

91.6 21.1 1 804 

91.3 22.2 2267 

85.7 20.2 890 

81.2 32.0 109 

89.4 29.0 224 

475 14.6 58 

93.9 44.4 1 422 

97.6 22.3 727 

97.6 49.5 163 

96.9 86.5 2 9638 

92.2 60.8 1 459 

57.5 17.3 1912 

84.8 25.6 1041 





Source: Census of Population and Housing 





Age and sex 


In 1991, the median age of ministers of 
religion was 46 years, considerably higher 
than the median age of all employed people 
(36 years), reflecting the fact that many 
people join the ministry after first working in 
other occupations. Catholic and Uniting 
Church ministers had median ages over 50 
years while Jehovah's Witness and Jewish 
clergy (of which there were few in total) had 
median ages under 40 years. Both the 
Catholic and Uniting Churches had high 
proportions of their ministers aged 55 years 
or over (43% and 39% respectively), together 
with relatively low proportions under 35 
years (10% and 8% respectively) suggesting 
they may face a future low replacement rate 
in their ministries. 


Ministers of religion are predominantly male, 
reflecting the male-oriented traditions of 
mast faiths. Fhe Salvation Army was the only 
exception in 1991 with over half of its 
ministers being female. This, in part, reflects 
the fact that when Salvation Army officers are 
ordained, their spouses also become officers. 
Between 1986 and 1991 there was a slight 
increase in the proportion of ministers who 
were female, from 13% to 15%. 


Birthplace 


In 1991, 26 per cent of all ministers of 
religion had been born overseas. However, 
the proportion of overseas born ministers 
varied between religions and denominations. 
Of the religious groups examined, Salvation 
Army (14%) and Jehovah's Witness (18%) 
ministers were the least likely to have been 
born overseas, while Judaism (61%) and 
Orthodox (86%) had the highest proportions 
of overseas born ministers. While this is 
obviously related to the proportions of 
overseas born adherents (see Trends in 
religious affiliation p. 177), it may also be 
related to the absence of Australian based 
training courses for some religious groups. 


Qualifications 


Religious groups vary in the training 
requirements for their clergy and not all 
training will necessarily lead toa 
qualification. In 1991, 16% of ministers 
counted in the Census had no recognised 
post-school qualifications, 28% held a degree 
and 12% had post-graduate qualifications as 
theit highest post-school qualification. There 
was considerable variation between the 
religious groups examined. Seventh Day 
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Table 2 
Qualifications of ministers, 1991 


Degres No 


Religion orhigher qualifications 
% Yo 
Anglican 49.9 5.2 
Baptist 43.3 11.1 
Catholic 38.6 18.1 
Jehovah's Witness —_ 63.2 
Judaism 34.6 26.9 
Lutheran 59.1 9.9 
Orthodox 26.3 344 
Pantecostal 14.6 29.9 
Presbyterian & Reformed 56.8 7.4 
Salvation Army 8.6 31.6 
Seventh Day Adventist 60.6 14.1 
Uniting Church 60.6 5.4 
AH raligions 39.4 15.9 


Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


Adventist, Uniting Church, Lutheran and 
Presbyterian and Reformed ministers were 
most likely to have a degree or higher 
qualification, while Jehovah's Witness, 
Salvation Army and Pentecostal were the least 
likely. A large proportion (22%) of ministers 
either did not adequately describe or did not 
state their level of qualification. This may 
indicate that, to some extent, the type of 
training received by ministers was difficult to 
classify in terms of the common levels of 
educational attainment. 


Many ministers had gained their highest 
quatification in a field other than religious 
studies although, in some cases, this 
qualification would have been gained before 
entering the ministry. In 1991, apart from 
religious studies, society and culture and 
education were the most common fields of 
study in which ministers were qualified. 


Hours worked 


The work of ministers of religion ranges from 
their specific religious and administrative 
duties to the broader activities associated 
with the pastoral care of parishioners. As 
such many ministers work long hours 
although some may not consider all their 
activities as work. In 1991, $5% of ministers 
worked more than 48 hours week, 
considerably higher than the 15% of all 
employed persons who worked those hours, 
and also higher than the 48% of doctors who 
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Table 3 


Hours worked by ministers, 1991 
40 hours 49 hours 


Religion or less or more 
Yes Yo 
Anglican 23.8 39.0 
Baptist 32.8 A472 
Catholic 24.1 64.3 
Jehovah's Witness 718 12.8 
Judaism 24.5 57.1 
Lutheran 14.7 67.2 
Orthodox 453 41.2 
Pentecostal 33.3 48.7 
Presbyterian & Reformed 25.8 587 
Salvation Army 29.8 25.2 
Seventh Day Adventist 28.9 52.2 
Uniting Church 24.0 56.1 
All religions 28.3 55.0 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


worked more than 48 hours a week.28% of 
ministers worked 40 hours a week or less 
compared to 71% ofall employed persons. 
Part of the difference in the pattern of hours 
worked between ministers of religion and all 
employed persons is related to the different 
patterns of full-time and part-time work. 15% 
of ministers worked part-time compared to 
26% of all employed persons. 


Long hours of work were undertaken by 
ministers in most denominations. 67% of 
Lutheran ministers and 64% of Catholic 
ministers worked 49 or more hours a week, 
as did 59% of Anglican and Presbyterian and 
Reformed ministers. For most other 
denominations the proportion of ministers 
working 49 hours a week or more was closer 
to half. 72% of Jehovah's Witness ministers 
worked 40 hours or less a week, accounted 
for in large part by the fact that 44% of 
Jehovah's Witness ministers worked 
part-time. 


income 


In spite of working long hours, ministers of 
religion generally have low incomes. In 1991, 
41% of ministers had an annual income of 
$16,060 or tess and 6% had over $35,000. 
Again, there was considerable variation 
between the different religious groups. Over 
90% of Salvation Army and Jehovah's Witness 
ministers had an annual income of $16,000 
or less as did 84% of Catholic clergy, In 


Tabie 4 


Income of ministers, 1991 
$16,006 or $25,000 or 





Religion jose more 
% % 
Anglican 12.9 11.3 
Baptist 30,5 6.9 
Catholic 83.7 2.1 
Jahovah's Witness $2.9 = 
Judaism 18.4 49.0 
Lutheran 7.5 3.0 
Orthodox 32.7 3.1 
Pantecastal 52.3 28 
Presbyterian & Reformed 15.5 6.7 
Salvation Army 94.3 — 
Seventn Day Adventist 6.2 89 
Uniting Church 8.4 9.8 
All religions 44.4 6.0 


Source: Cansus of Population and Housing 


contrast, less than 10% of Seventh Day 
Adventist, Uniting Church and Lutheran 
ministers had annual incomes in this 
category. 49% of Jewish clergy and 11% of 
Anglican clergy had annual incomes of 
$35,000 or more. Low incomes should be 
interpreted in the context of some ministers 
receiving income in kind such as food, car 
and housing. 


Religious activities of people 


The Time Use Survey conducted in 1992 
provides data on the time spent on religious 
activities by people aged 15 years and over. 
While it is not possible to calculate rates of 
participation in religious activity from the 
survey, nor to determine the religious 
affiliation of respondents, the data can be 
used to examine the types of activities 
pursued and the characteristics of 
participants. Some of these religious activities 
involve unpaid religious work and as such 
are a useful complement to the information 
on ministers of religion. In 1992, 10% of 
people reporting some form of religious 
activity were undertaking religious 
administration. The time spent per day by 
these people averaged almost two hours. 


Of the people who reported spending time 
on religious activities, the vast majority (85%) 
were involved in the practice of their religion. 
They were almost three times more likely to 
practice their religion on weekends than 
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during the week. On average, participants 
spent slightly more time on religious practice 
on weekends than on weekdays, 97 minutes a 
day compared to 84 minutes, respectively. 


Although women were more likely to spend 
time on religious activities than men, those 
men who spent time on religious activities 
spent more time on them than women, 126 
minutes a day on average for men compared 
to 93 minutes a day for women. However, 
women spent more time than men, on 
average, on religious administration, 128 
minutes a day compared to 95. 


The 1991 Census found that older people 
were more likely to report a religious 
affiliation than younger people. 
Correspondingly, the Time Use Survey found 
that they were more likely to be involved in 
religious activities, with people aged 60 years 
and over accounting for 30% of those 
participating in religious activities but only 
15% of the total population. However, older 
participants devoted less time on average to 
their religious activity than younger 
Participants. In 1992, participants aged 60 
years and over spent an average of 91 
minutes a day on religious activity compared 
to 94 minutes for the 45-59 years age group, 
115 minutes for 25-44 year olds and 144 
minutes for 15-24 year olds. 


Table 5 
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Religious activity 


In the 1992 Time Use Survey, religious activity 
was defined as the sum of three components as 
follows: 

® religious practice which includes solitary 
prayer, telizious meditation, apostolic work, 
participation in bible study or prayer groups, 
and attendance al religious services; 

* = refigious administration which includes 
participation in church councils or 
committees, overseeing church finances, 
organising parish social functions and 
fundraising activities, arranging vestments 
and flowers in church, teaching Scripture in 
Sunday schoal, and the supervision of 
children during religious services; 

¢ weddings, funerals and other ntes which 
include christenings, bar mitzvahs, first 
communions, confirmations and coming of 
age ceremonies. While such activities may 
also be social rites of passage, all are 
considered religious activities for the 
purposes of the survey. 


Proportion of participants in religious activities aged 15 years and over 


and average daily time spent, 1992 


Religious practice Administration 


Sex Preportion Time 

%% mins Sa mins 
Male 85.0 106 14.5 95 
Female 84.9 75 a8 178 
Total 84.9 88 o.9 113 


Proportion Time 


Weddings, funerals etc. Total 





Proportion Time Proportion{a) Time 


Ye mins Yo mins 
12.2 197 100.0 126 
10.6 168 100.0 93 
11.2 181 100.0 106 


(a) Percentages do not add to 100 because people may have been involved in more than one activity. 


Source: Time Use Survey 
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Table 4 


Population composition 


Country 


Australia 

Canada 

China 

Franca 

Greeaca 

Hong Kong 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea (Republic of) 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
Singapore 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 


United States of America 


Viet Nam 


Source: Ward Health Organisation (1993) World Health Statistics Annual 1997 


Reference 


Yoar 


1992 


1992 
1992 
1992 
1992 


Total 
population 


‘O00 
17 $96 
af 367 
1 187 997 
§/ 182 
10 182 
5 800 
191 170 
5? 782 
124 494 
44 163 
18 792 
3455 
4056 
2 763 
8652 
57 696 
255 159 
69 485 


Aged 0-14 
yours 


Yo 

21.7 
20.8 
ef.2 
20.0 
18.5 
20.0 
34.7 
16.4 
17.6 
24.5 
38.2 
23.0 
40.2 
22.8 
18.2 
19.3 
21.7 
379 


Aged 15-64 Aged 65 years 


years 
% 
66.9 
67.4 
66.9 
65.6 
67.1 
70.6 
61.2 
68.9 
69.8 
705 
58.0 
66.0 
57.3 
71.4 
64.1 
65.0 
65.7 
$7.3 


and over 
% 
114 
11.6 
5.9 
14.4 
14.4 
93 
4.1 
14.7? 
12.5 
5.0 
3.8 
11.0 
2.5 
6.0 
17.6 
15.7 
12.6 
4.8 


Dependency 
ratio 


no. 

0.49 
0.48 
0,49 
0.52 
0.49 
0.42 
0.63 
0.45 
0.43 
0.42 
0.72 
0.52 
0.75 
0.40 
C.56 
0.54 
0.52 
0.75 








Table ? 


Population growth 


Country 


Australia 

Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kang 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea (Republic of) 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
Singapore 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 


United States of America 


Viet Nam 


{a} Per 1,000 population. 
Source: United Nallons (1992) 1997 Demographic Yearbook 


Reterence average 
Growth rate 


year 


1985-91 
1985-61 
1985-91 
1985-91 
1965-91 
1985-91 
1985-91 
1985-91 
1985-91 
1985-61 
1985-91 
1985-61 
1985-91 
1985-91 
1985-61 
1983-91 
1985-01 
1985-91 


Annual 


We 

1.6 
1.2 
1.4 
6.6 
0.2 
13 
22 
na. 
0.4 
1.0 
26 
0.7 
2.0 
1.3 
0.6 
0.2 
1.0 
2.2 


year 


1990 
1991 
1985-90 


Annual rate 
Reference of natural 


increase 


Yo 


2.3 
1.3 
0.3 
0.3 
08 
22 


Crude birth Crude daath 
rate(a) 


rate(a} 
no. 
15.4 
15.3 
21. 
13.3 
10.1 
7 
28.6 
$8 
9.9 
14.5 
28.0 
178 
34.2 
17.6 
14.3 
13.8 
16.3 
31.8 


MG. 
7.0 
7.3 
6.7 
G2 
92 
49 
9.4 
9.3 
6.7 
3.4 
47 
7.8 

11.6 
3.0 

11.0 

11.3 
&6 
$5 


roresariow ean 


Total 
Reference fertility 
year rate 

no. 
1990 1.9 
1990 1.7 
1990 2.4 
1990 1.8 
1990 1.5 
+990 1.4 
1990 3.5 
1990 1.3 
1990 1.7 
1950 17 
1990 4.0 
1940 2.0 
1990 5.3 
1990 1.7 
{980 1.9 
1990 1.8 
1990 1.4 
1990 42 











Tabie 3 


iy POPULATION 


Population projections 


Country 


Australia(a} 
Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Hang Kong 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea (Republic of) 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
singapore 

Sweden 

Unite Kingdom 


United States of America 


Viet Nam 


(a) United Nations projections for Australia may not agree with ABS projections due to differences In assumptions and mathodclogy. 
Sourca: United Nations (1991) World Population Prospects 1990 


Population 
2000 2010 
million — miilion 
18.9 20.6 
28,5 30.1 
1299.2 1395.3 
53.1 59.4 
10.2 10.2 
6.3 6.5 
218.7 246.7 
57.2 56.2 
128.5 131.0 
46.4 49.5 
22.0 20.2 
37 3.9 
43 5.8 
3.9 32 
8.6 8.6 
5a.4 59.0 
256.1 280.9 
82 4 97.4 


2025 

million 
23.0 
31.9 
15126 
60.4 
10.4 
6.5 
285.9 
33.0 
127.5 
51.6 
30.4 
4.1 
fd 
3.3 
8.6 
597 
299.9 
117.5 


Median age 
2000 482010 
years years 
34.8 37.4 
374 403 
298 342 
37.3 398 
33.4 409 
Ha 414 
24.7 28.4 
39.3 429 
39.7 41.6 
31.6 36.2 
229 26.7 
43.9 37.1 
20.2 222 
3446 385 
39.9 418 
37.4 40.3 
36.5 33.9 
22.0 25.0 


2025 
years 
40.0 
42.8 
af. 
42.2 
43.9 
47.4 
33.3 
48.0 
45.6 
415 
32.6 
40.0 
26.6 
41.6 
43.2 
418 
45,9 
30.4 


Aged 0-14 years 
2000 2010 2025 
Yo % Yo 
30.3 28.3 279 
2rd 25.2 26.2 
399 301 269 
2997 275 275 
26.0 264 256 
246 217 204 
49 4 38.6 33.0 
229 229 20.7 
ee 2?.4 245 
29.4 27.0 243 
95.9 38.7 349 
33.0 289 278 
670 566 417 
915 251 264 
29.0 26.2 26.5 
30.6 270 ef 
30.1 2.4 28.7 
59.3 46.9 34.6 


Aged 65 years and over 


2000 
Yo 
17.2 
18.5 
160.5 
23.7 
25.7 
15.7 
8.0 
24.9 
23.6 
8.9 
6.8 
167 
4.4 
10.3 
26.7 
23.2 
19.1 
75 


2010 
Yo 
18.8 
21.1 
11.4 
23.8 
28.5 
17.0 
95 
28.3 
31.1 
12.1 
7.8 
18.2 
44 
13.2 
29.2 
23.7 
20.0 
6.5 


2025 
Yo 
af. 
34.0 
18.7 
33.5 
33.2 








Table 4 
Health status 





Raterence Infant mortality Reference liste! deichonl siya cud 
Country ear rate(a eer Males Famales 
no. years years 
Australia 1992 7.0 1990 73.0 79.4 
Canada 1991 6.8 1990 ?a.4 80.2 
China 1965-00 32.6 1996 63.0 70.9 
Franca 1991 7.2 1990 72.0 80.3 
Greece 1990 Fd 1999 74.2 79.4 
Hong Kong 1990 6.1 1990 743 79.8 
Indonesia 1985-00 = 75.0 1990 56.5 62.0 
italy 1990 a5 1990 73.4 79.6 
Japan 1991 4.4 1990 75.4 81.2 
Korea (Republic of) 1985-90 25.9 1996 66.2 72.5 
Malaysia 19990 13.3 +990 67.5 716 
New Zealand 1991 8.3 7990 fi? 779 
Papua New Guinea 1985-90 59.0 1990 33.2 54.7 
Singapore 1991 5.45 1990 70.8 76.4 
Sweden 1991 3.8 1990 74.3 80.3 
United Kingdom 1991 7.4 1990 72.3 79 
United States of America +991 8.9 1990 71.6 785 
Viet Narn 1985-96 640 1990 60.6 64.8 


(a) Per 1,000 live Etrins. 


HEALTH As 


Source: Unitad Nations (1992) 1991 Demographic Yearbook, United Nations (1993) Statistical Yearbook 1Ss90/37 
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Table 5 
Standardised death rates(a for selected causes of death 

Malignant Cerebro- Suicide and 

Reference neoplasms Ischaemic vascular disease Motor vehicle self-intlicted 

Country year (cancer) heart disease (stroke) tratfic accidents = injury(b) All causes 

ne. ne. na. no. no. no. 
Austraila 1988 112.9 110.2 41.0 17.8 11.5 4572 
Canada 1990 118.3 87.9 26.4 13.4 10.9 424.3 
China — na. na. n.a. na, na. n.d. 
France 1996 118.1 34.2 29.4 16.5 14.4 414.7 
Grasce 1990 93.6 53.6 69.9 18.7 2.6 432.5 
Hong Kong sin na. na. na. na. n.d, na. 
Indonesia cae n.d. na, na. na, n.d. Aa, 
Italy 1989 120.7 53.1 50.1 12.8 5.1 437.2 
Japan 1991 946 19.6 45.1 9.8 11.0 349.0 
Korea (Republic of) i 4 n.a. na, na. ra, n.a. na. 
Malaysia ae ra, n.e. na, ng. na. n.a. 
New Zealand 1989 128.1 122.7 43.5 22.2 12.6 913.1 
Papua New Guinea ae na. na. n.d. na. na. na. 
Singapore 1990 118.2 98.3 63.4 85 11.8 521.0 
sweden 1989 96.5 101.2 45.3 9.1 14.2 411.4 
United Kingdom 1991 128.1 118.6 47.5 8.3 6.4 476.5 
United States of America =: 1989 115.2 98.0 27.2 17.9 102 490.0 
Viet Nam ae n.d. na, rg. na. na. ra. 


(a} Standardised death rates are the overall death rates per 100,000 population that would have prevailed In a standard population if it had expexlenced al each 
age the death rates of the population belng studied. The slandard population used in this table is the World Health Organisation new world standard 
population. Standardised death rates for Australia presented in the Health chapter of this publicatian ar elsewhere in ABS publications are not comparable 
due the use of a different standard popuiation and different reference periods. 

(b) Ills generally acknowledged that suicides are under-reporied as a cause of death. The degree of under-reporiing varles from country to country, partly for 
social and cultural reasons, but also because of diftarencas In legal requirements and administrative procadures In arriving at a verdict of sulcide. 


Source: World Health Organisation (1993) World Health Statistics Annual 1992 





Table 6 


Health services and expenditure 


Country 


Austrailia 

Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Heng Kong 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Karea (Repubiic of) 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
Singapore 

sweden 

United Kingdom 


Unitad States of America 


Viet Nam 


year 


1991 
1991 


1991 


1991 


1991 
1991 


1991 


1991 
1991 


Health Health 
Reference expenditure as expenditure per 
% of GOP capita at PPP(2) 
%o $US 
8.2 1310 
10.6 1915 
na. Tl... 
3.1 1 650 
3.2 404 
Aa, Aa. 
ano re. 
8.3 1 408 
6.6 1 267 
ra. Pla. 
Aa, na 
7.6 7 050 
na. Pha, 
nd, n.d. 
8.6 1 443 
6.6 1043 
13.4 2 867 
Aa. nA. 


* 8 


Heference 
yoar 


1988 
1990 


1989 


1996 
7990 


Doctors per 
1,000 
population 


no. 
2.3 
2.2 
na. 
2.7 
3.4 
na. 
na. 
1.3 
1.6 
na. 
na. 
19 
f.a. 
na. 
2.9 
1.4 
2.3 


na. 


HEALTA 





Acute hospital 


Reference beds per 1,000 


year 


1992 
1989 


1990 


1990 


population 
no. 
45 
5.0 


ane 


i LS 


fa} PPP (purchasing power parities) are the rales of currency conversion which eliminate the ditterences in price levels between countries, 
Source: Organisation for Economie Co-operation and Developmant (1993) OECD Health Systems: facts and irends 1960-1997 
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Fabie 7 
Labour force 

Reference a hn oar ene are 
Country year population(s) Total Males Females (b} 

‘000 Yo Ye Ye 

Auatralla 1992 8627 63.6 74.4 519 
Canada 1992 13 797 65.5 73.8 57.6 
China oa n.a. na, na. na. 
France 1991 25 330 54.8 63.6 46.6 
Greece 1988 3953 43.2 64.6 35.3 
Hong Kong 1992 2793 62.3 78.0 46.2 
Indonesia 1989 72 781 66.1 41.0 51.7 
italy 1991 24 245 42.5 54.9 30.7 
Japan 1992 65 780 64.6 78.0 50.7 
Kerea (Repubiic af} 1992 19 383 60.9 75.3 473 
Malaysia 1990 6 685 59.6 a? 42.2 
New Zealand 1992 1 635 63.3 73.1 54.0 
Papua New Guinea <e na. na. na. na. 
Singapore 1992 1 620 65.3 79.9 51.4 
Sweden 1992 4 464 82.0 84.0 80.0 
United Kingdam 1991 28 768 617 72.5 517 
United States of America 1992 126 982 63.8 72.2 56.0 
Viet Nam — ng. na. ne. na. 





(@} For most countrias the economically active populations are aged 15 years and over. However, the age range varies for 
some Countiles: Greece and |taly — 14 years and over, UK and USA — 16 years and over; Malaysia — 15-64 years. 
Sweden — 16-64 yaars. Definitions also vary In terms of the inclusion or exciuston of cartain other segments of the 
population such as the anmned forces. 

(0) Activity rates for females ara fraquantly not comparable internationally since, in many countries, relatively large numbers 
of women assist on fanns or In other family enterprises withoul pay, There are differences batween countries in the 
riterla for determining the extent to which sich workers are counted as aconomically active. 


Source: International Labour Ottice (1992 & 1993) Year Book of Labour Statistics 


Table 8 


Employment and unemployment 


Country 


Australia 

Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea (Reputiic cf} 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
Singapore 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 


United States of America 


Viet Nam 


Reference 
year 


1992 
1990 
1992 
1992 
1992 


1992 
1992 


Reference 


Employment year 
‘O00 


7 694 1992 
12240 1992 
694 320 1992 
22 332 1992 
3632 1991 
2 #38 1992 
78 104 1991 
21 595 1992 
64 360 1992 
18 921 1992 
6 685 1987 
1 467 1992 
na. 
1576 1892 
4250 1982 
25 463 1992 
117 598 1992 
na. 


Unemployment 


2732 
9 384 


n.d. 


Unemployment 
rate 


11.5 


na. 
16.3 
na. 
2.7 
4.8 
9.6 
7.3 


n.a. 





{a} Far most countrias the employed and unempiocyéd populations are aged 15 years and over. However, the age range 
varles for some countrias: China — all ages; Indonesia — 10 years and over; Greeca and Italy — 14 years and over; 
UK and USA — 16 years and over; Sweden — 16-64 years; Malaysia (employed only) — 15-64 years; France 
{unamployed only} — 16 years and over. Definitions also vary in terms of tha inclusion or exclusion of certaln other 
segments of the population such as the armed tarcas. 


(o}) Urban areas only. 


Soures: International Labour Oftice (1992 & 1993} Year Book of Labour Statistics 








ABS information services 





National office 


Information Services 

Wing 5, Cameron Offices 
Chandler Street 

Belconnen ACT 2616 

(PO Box 10, Belconnen 2616) 
Inquiries (06) 252 6007 
Bookshop (06) 252 5249 

Fax (06) 253 1404 


New South Wales 


Information Services 

3rd floor, St Andrew's House 
Sydney Square 

Sydney NSW 26000 

(GPO Box 796, Sydney 2001) 
Inquiries (02) 268 4611 
Bookshop (02) 268 4620 
Fax (02) 268 4668 


Victoria 


Information Services 

Level 5, Rialto North Tower 

§25 Collins Street 

Melbourne VIC 3000 

(GPO Box 2796Y, Melbourne 3001) 
Inquiries (03) 615 7000 

Bookshop (03) 615 7829 

Fax (03) 615 7798 


Queensland 


Information Services 

13th floor, 313 Adelaide Street 
Brisbane QLD 4000 

(GPO Box 9817, Brisbane 4001) 
Inquiries (07) 222 6351 
Bookshop (07) 222 6350 

Fax (G7) 229 6042 


Western Australia 


Information Services 

Level 1, Hyatt Centre 

30 Terrace Road 

East Perth WA 6004 

(GPO Box K881, Perth 6001) 
Inquiries (09) 323 5140 
Bookshop (09) 323 5307 
Fax (09) 221 2374 


South Australia 


Information Services 
Commonwealth Centre 

$5 Currie Street 

Adelaide SA 5000 

(GPO Box 2272, Adelaide 5001) 
Inquiries (08) 237 7100 
Bookshop (08) 237 7582 

Fax (08) 237 7566 


Tasmania 


Information Services 

ist floor, 175 Collins Street 
Hobart TAS 7000 

(GPO Box 66A, Hobart 7001) 
Inquiries (002) 20 5806 
Bookshop (002) 20 5800 
Fax (002) 20 $995 


Northern Territory 


Information Services 

5th Floor, MLC Building 

81 Smith Street 

Darwin NT 0800 

(GPO Box 3796, Darwin 0801) 
Inquiries (089) 43 2111 
Bookshop (089) 43 2111 

Fax (089) 61 1218 


Australian Capital Territory 


Information Services 

8th Floor, FAI House 

London Circuit 

Canberra City ACT 2601 

(PO Box 10, Belconnen 2616) 
Inquiries (06) 207 0315 
Bookshop (06) 207 0315 

Fax (06) 207 0282 





